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INTRODUCTION 


Dioporvus’s CHRONOLOGY 


Tuer parts of Diodorus’s Library of History which are 
covered in this volume offer few serious chronological 
problems. As elsewhere, Diodorus identifies each 
year by the Attic archon and the Roman consuls, 
adding the number of the Olympiad every four years. 
As elsewhere, he tries to complete the narrative of 
each event at one time, and this often leads him to 
continue a story beyond the year to which it belongs, 
or to begin its account later than would be strictly 
correct. Specific dates as an aid to the reader are 
here added in footnotes, when they are known. 
Consuls’ and archons’ names differ not infrequently 
from those which are attested otherwise, either in 
part or in whole, and these latter are supplied in foot- 
notes, the archons from J. Kirchner’s Prosopographia 
Attica (Vol. 2 (1903), 635) and the consuls from T. Re os 
Broughton’s The Magistrates of the Roman Republic 
(Vol. 1, 1951). The manuscript form of the names is 
kept in text and translation. For the consuls, it is 
enough to refer to the study of the problem by G. 
Perl, Kritische Untersuchungen zu Diodors rimischer 
Jahrzihlung (1957). The years covered by this vo- 
lume, 345 to 323 B.c., offer fewer problems than else- 
where. Since he lacks the so-called dictator years, 
one of which (333 3.c.) falls within this period, the 
consuls are dated by Diodorus two or three years 
later than in the Varronian chronology. 
VOL. VIII B 1 
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For some reason, the consuls of 345 B.c. are placed 
three years earlier than in other lists. 

The problems of the calendar year employed by 
Diodorus to date events in the Alexander story has 
recently been investigated by M. J. Fontana, Kokalos, 
2. 1 (1956), 37-49. His conclusion that Diodorus here 
follows the Macedonian year which began in the 
autumn, but identified it by the names of the archon 
and the consuls who took office up to eight or nine 
months later, seems well founded. In the later years 
of Alexander’s life, Diodorus’s chronology becomes 
quite confused.* 

Earlier, in Book 16, on the other hand, the assign- 
ment of the battle of Chaeronea to 338/7 B.c. (chaps. 
84-87) shows that Diodorus was there not following 
the Macedonian calendar. His choice in each case 
was presumably made for him in his source. His 
assignment of the sieges of Perinthus and Byzantium 
to 341/0 B.c. (chaps. 74-76), while they were narrated 
by Philochorus under 340/39 B.c. (F. Jacoby, Frag- 
mente der griechischen Historiker, no. 328, F 54), is ex- 
plained by the fact that the events occurred in the 
spring and summer of 340 B.c. 


Sources AND CHARACTER OF THE NarRRATIVE, 
Boox XVI 


Unlike Book 17, which only rarely interrupts the 
story of Alexander’s career to mention events else- 


1 The chronological system followed by the Marmor Pa- 
rium is somewhat different, and seems to have no bearing on 
the tradition of Diodorus. Cp. Jacoby, Fragmente der griechi- 
schen Historiker, no. 239, B 1-8, and Jacoby’s commentary, 
pp. 698-702. 
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where, the second half of Book 16 contains two prin- 
cipal narratives, interspersed by two literary refer- 
ences (chaps. 71.33 76. 5-6) and a number of notes 
referring to other matters, chiefly of a chronological 
interest : the Molossians (chap. 72. 1), Caria (chap. 
74, 2), Tarentum (chap. 88. 3-4), Heracleia Pontica 
(chap. 88. 5), Cius (chap. 90. 2) and Rome (chaps. 69. 
1 3 90. 2). There are two references to Athenian 
activities (chaps. 74. 1; 88. 1-2). Otherwise the 
stories of Timoleon and of Philip are interwoven on a 
chronological basis (Timoleon : chaps. 66-69. 6; 70. 
1-6; 72. 2-73. 3; 77. 4-83; 90. 1; Philip: chaps. 
69. 7-8; 71. 1-2; 74. 2-76.45 77. 2-3; 84. 1-87. 3; 
89; 91-95). The source or sources of all this have 
been much discussed, and certainty is impossible. 

In one chapter (83), it is reasonable to suppose that 
Diodorus, the Siciliote, is writing from his own obser- 
vation, as he expressly does of Alexandria in Book 17. 
52. 6. Otherwise the problem of Diodorus’s sources 
is complicated by the fact that we have very few 
specific fragments of earlier historians whom he may 
have used in this period. Since we have so little, for 
example, of Ephorus, Theopompus, Diyllus, Timaeus 
and the rest, and since J. Palm has shown how drasti- 
cally Diodorus not only abridged and even distorted 
his sources but also rephrased them (Uber Sprache 
und Stil des Diodorus von Sizilien, 1955), all analyses 
based on style are unrewarding. On the other hand, 
there are certain indications which may be mentioned. 
= the latter part of Book 16, Diodorus quotes 

emosthenes (chaps. 84-85) and Lyecurgus (chap. 88), 
possibly also Demades (chap. 87), and these quota- 
tions may or may not have been direct. On one oc- 
casion he uses a word which may be traced back to 
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Theopompus (chap. 70. 3; p. 37, n. 6). He specifi- 
cally mentions Theopompus (chap. 71. 3) and Ephorus 
and Diyllus (chap. 76. 5) as authors whom he knew 
and presumably had read. Once he seems to differ 
from the little known historian Athanis (chap. 82. 5; 
p. 67, n. 6). Diyllus, Ephorus, and Theopompus to- 
gether can have covered all the events here described 
by Diodorus. I do not feel, with most of the com- 
mentators, that chap. 71. 3 means that Theopompus 
dealt with no Sicilian events later than the expul- 
sion of Dionysius; he merely did not devote any 
books exclusively to the area after Book 43. 

A certain presumption exists that Diodorus took 
his account of Timoleon from Theopompus (or pos- 
sibly from Diyllus, but we know almost nothing about 
him), or, at any rate, not from Timaeus, in view of 
the markedly different tone of his narrative from that 
of Plutarch. Plutarch’s Timoleon is a barely probable 
and clearly tendentious eulogy; cp. E. Schwartz, 
Real-Encyclopidie, 5 (1905), 687, and especially the 
analysis of H. D. Westlake, Timoleon and his Relations 
with Tyrants (1951). Diodorus, on the other hand, 
while laudatory, is generally credible. If Plutarch’s 
account goes back to Timaeus, as is very likely in 
view of that writer’s great partiality for Timoleon 
(Polybius, Book 12; cp. Jacoby, op. cit. no. 566; R. 
Laqueur, Real-Encyclopiidie, A 11 (1936), 1156-1162 ; 
T. S. Brown, Timaeus of Tauromenium, 1958), then 
Diodorus must have drawn on another source. 

In the case of Philip, the only specific evidence we 
have is that (in contrast with the situation in Book 17) 
the story of Diodorus differs sharply from that of 
Trogus-Justin. Diodorus’s account of Philip is gener- 
ally favourable. The Greeks joined Philip willingly 
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out of gratitude and affection (chaps. 69. 8; 71. 2) 
Philip preferred to make friends rather than to defeat 
enemies (chap. 95. 3). In Justin, on the other hand, 
Philip is wily and treacherous. I make no suggestion 
as to the source of Justin, but it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that Diodorus’s portrait is taken from 
Theopompus. It is true that the preserved fragments 
of the Philippic History do not give a rounded picture 
of Philip. Many of them are concerned with his con- 
viviality (or depravity, depending on how you look at 
it). Theopompus was evidently interested in stories 
of the festive life in general, and so was Athenaeus, 
through whose agency most of these reports have 
been preserved. Drinking and conjoined activities 
were a Macedonian pleasure. We see this also in 
the case of Alexander. In Diodorus, however, this 
is all controlled and made serviceable to Philip’s 
political ends, as in the celebration following the 
victory of Chaeronea (chap. 87) and in the wedding of 
Cleopatra (chap. 91). Essentially the same balance 
appears in Theopompus (note especially Jacoby, op. 
cit. no. 115, F 162). We may remember Theopompus ’s 
critical attitude toward Demosthenes, as reported in 
Plutarch, Demosthenes, 13. 1; 25-26. This strongly 
suggests a favourable attitude towards Philip.* 

‘As to the narrative in the second part of Book 16 
in general, Diodorus displays the unevenness for 
which he is well known. He indulges in vague gen- 
eralities and often fails to get things quite right. 
On the other hand, he is capable of writing, or of 

1 Cp. further the useful studies of the sources of Book 16 
by P. Treves, Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore di 
Pisa; Lettere, Storia e Filosofia, 2. 6 (1937), 255-279, and 
N. G. L. Hammond, Classical Quarterly, 31 (1937), 79-91 ; 
32 (1938), 136-151. 
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repeating, dramatic and exciting stories. His account 
of the siege of Perinthus (chaps. 74-76), of the battle 
of the Crimisus (chaps. 79-80), of Chaeronea (chaps. 
84-87), and of the death of Philip (chaps. 91-95) are 
good reading, all the more because in all but the 
second instance they are our only surviving account 
of these events. Diodorus is interested in the opera- 
tion of Fortune and the reverses which that deity 
could produce (chap. 70. 2) and he is piously delighted 
when sacrilegious men meet their just deserts (chaps. 
78-79. 1; 82. 1-2). We may be grateful that he has 
been preserved. 


Sources AND CHARACTER OF THE NARRATIVE, 
Boox XVII 


Diodorus does not name his source or sources in 
the Alexander History,! nor does he anywhere cite 
any of the historians of Alexander except in Book 
2. 7. 3, where Cleitarchus is quoted as his authority 
for the size of Babylon. Ptolemy, the future king 
and Arrian’s principal source, is mentioned only as an 
actor in the story. Diodorus does not even give ina 
literary note information about historians who dealt 
with the period, as he does frequently elsewhere ; 
for example, in Book 16. 71. 3 and 76. 5. Once he 
refers to his own observation in Alexandria and what 
was told him of the city and the country during his 
visit to Egypt (chap. 52. 6). Otherwise he tells a 
factual story on his own responsibility, rarely insert- 


1 The only direct quotation (chap. 4. 8) is from Aeschines, 
and as with that from Demosthenes in Book 16, the quotation 
probably occurred in his immediate source. 
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ing an “it is said” or “ they say ” in support of a 
specific statement (chaps. 4. 8; 85.2; 92.15; 110. 
7; 115.5; 118.1). Twice he introduces an item 
with the words “‘ as some have written,” in one case 
(chap. 73. 4) certainly, in the other (chap. 65. 5) 
probably, to give a variant version; the language of 
the latter instance is confused in a way which else- 
where is most naturally explained as due to Diodo- 
rus’s careless abridgement of his source.* 

Our knowledge of the career of Alexander the 
Great is based primarily upon the surviving accounts 
of Diodorus, Quintus Curtius, Plutarch, and Arrian, 
and upon the excerpts of Pompeius Trogus made by 
Justin ; the earliest of these belongs to the period of 
Augustus. Behind them lie the narrators of the early 
Hellenistic period, the fragments of whose histories 
have been collected by Jacoby and translated by 
Robinson.2. Ever since the beginning of modern 
scholarship, commentators have been busy with the 
problem posed by these relationships in the attempt 
to provide a scientific basis for reconstructing the 
personality and the accomplishments of the great 
Macedonian. Their answers have varied all the way 
from that of Schwartz, who regarded Diodorus’s Book 
17 as merely an abridgement of the history of Clei- 
tarchus of Alexandria, to that of Tarn, who believed 
that Diodorus used a variety of sources including 


1 These instances are listed by W. W. Tarn, Alexander the 
Great, Vol. 2 (1948), p. 63, note 5. There is also the mention 
of the ‘* Caucasus, which some call Mt. Paropanisus ”’ (chap. 
yo 1). Diodorus visited Egypt in 60-56 B.c. (Book 1. 44, 13 

6. 7). 

2 Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, nos. 117- 
153; C, A. Robinson, Jr., The History of Alexander the 
Great, Vol. 1 (Providence, 1953). See Addenda. 
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Aristobulus, Cleitarchus, and a ‘‘ Mercenaries Source” 
never mentioned by any ancient writer." 

I suspect that the question has been phrased 
wrongly. When, for example, we find Diodorus giv- 
ing the number of Sambus’s subjects killed as 80,000 
(chap. 102), and Curtius, in giving the same figure, 
attributes it to Cleitarchus, are we then required to 
suppose that Diodorus, or Curtius either, used Clei- 
tarchus as his source ? Curtius’s statement establishes 
that Cleitarchus gave that figure, but that is all. We 
may speak of Diodorus and Curtius as “ following ” 
Cleitarchus, but there is nothing to prove that they 
did not find Cleitarchus’s statement in another history 
than his own. It was the custom for abridgers and 
compilators in antiquity to pass on such comments 
in their sources, even when these were not precisely 
applicable to their own texts.? 

Completeness in these matters is impossible to at- 
tain, but I may list instances which I have observed 
where Diodorus “ follows ’’ one or another of the 
primary historians of Alexander. The evidence is 
given below in notes on the relevant passages. 


Crows guided Alexander on the road to Siwah 
(chap. 49 ; Callisthenes and Aristobulus). 
The meaning of the oracle of Ammon was con- 


1 KE, Schwartz, Real-Encyclopddie, 5 (1905), cols. 682-684 ; 
Tarn, Alewander the Great, pp. 63-91. For criticisms of 
Tarn’s analysis cp. T. S. Brown, American Journal of Philo- 
logy, 71 (1950), 134-155; M. J. Fontana, Kokalos, 1 (1955), 
155-190; O. Seel, Pompei Trogi Fragmenta (1956), 84-119 ; 
E. Badian, Classical Quarterly, 52 (1958), 144-157. 

2 Curt Wachsmuth, Ueber das Geschichtswerk des Sikelioten 
Diodorus, Vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1892), pp. 3-6. R. Laqueur, Her- 
mes, 86 (1958), 257-290, thinks that Diodorus used little but 
scissors and paste. 
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— by nods and signs (chap. 50; Callisthe- 

nes). 

Alexandria was founded after Alexander’s return 
from Siwah (chap. 52; Aristobulus). 

Thais incited Alexander to burn Persepolis (chap. 
72; Cleitarchus). 

Alexander found in Hyrcania a tree dripping honey 
(Onesicritus) and a ferocious bee (Cleitarchus ; 
chap. 75). 

The queen of the Amazons stayed with Alexander 
thirteen days in Hyrcania? (chap. 77; Cleitar- 
chus,? Onesicritus, and others). 

In northern India, Alexander found imitative 
monkeys (Cleitarchus), snakes sixteen cubits long 
(Cleitarchus) and small poisonous snakes (Ne- 
archus), as well as huge banyan trees (chap. 90 ; 
Onesicritus and Aristobulus). 

Alexander found the Adrestians practising suttee 
and the subjects of Sopithes admiring human 
beauty (chap. 91 ; Onesicritus). 

Alexander killed 80,000 subjects of Sambus (chap. 
102 ; Cleitarchus). 


1 Plutarch, Alewander, Sect. 46, is our source. He states 
at the beginning of the section that the visit of the Amazon 
took place entautha. Just previously, Plutarch has referred 
to Alexander’s crossing of the Jaxartes River, and Tarn and 
Jacoby take the entautha to refer to that area. That refer- 
ence, however, is introduced only as an illustration of Alex- 
ander’s disregard of his bodily injuries or infirmities, and the 
thread of the narrative shows that the visit of the Amazon 
occurred about where Diodorus places it. At the beginning 
of section 45, Alexander advanced into Parthia, and at the 
Deginning of section 47, he marched into Hyrcania. The 
incident of the Jaxartes is an obiter dictum, remote from its 
c ronological and geographical location. 

On this historian ep. recently T. S. Brown, Onesicritus, 
A Study in Hellenistic Historiography (1949). 
9 
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The Oreitae exposed their dead (Onesicritus), and 
the Gedrosians let their fingernails grow long 
(Cleitarchus) and built their houses out of whales’ 
ribs (Nearchus ; all chap. 105). 

Alexander celebrated his own and Nearchus’s safe 
completion of the journey from India (chap. 106 ; 
somewhat variously in Nearchus and Onesicritus). 

Nearchus reported whales frightened by noise 
(chap. 106 ; Nearchus). 

Harpalus kept various mistresses (chap. 108 ; Clei- 
tarchus and Theopompus). 


This is evidently not the material from which sta- 
tistics are built, but it may be noted that Diodorus 
“ follows’ Cleitarchus eight times, Onesicritus six 
times, Nearchus and Aristobulus three times each, and 
Callisthenes twice. No one has ever supposed that 
Diodorus wrote in such an eclectic fashion, even if we 
were to believe that he would have dissembled his eru- 
dition by failing to mention it. Evidently these attri- 
butions are of different sorts. From Aristobulus and 
Callisthenes came a basic narrative, from Nearchus 
details of his own voyage and Indian experiences, 
and from Cleitarchus and Onesicritus various curio- 
sities. Since all of these authors wrote systematic 
histories, it is clear that they all must have told much 
the same story, differing in detail. Perhaps the later 
of them referred by name to their predecessors. 
Diodorus can be best supposed to have followed a 
single manuscript which contained all of this material. 

Little more can be asserted positively, in view of 
our lack of certainty as to Diodorus’s method of work 
in general. Probably he followed one source for any 

1 Jonas Palm, Ueber Sprache und Stil des Diodorus von 
Sizilien (Lund, 1955). 
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given subject, rewriting rather than excerpting, and 
adding additional material when it occurred to him. 
It has been impossible to establish any instance where 
he collated two or more parallel accounts. If, then, 
we should look for a single source for Book 17, what 
can that have been ? 

Lacking any extensive text of any of the primary 
historians, and in some uncertainty as to the scope 
and manner and even the date of many of them, it is 
impossible for us to prove or to disprove that Diodorus 
used, for example, Aristobulus or Cleitarchus.t It 
seems certain, of course, that he did not use Ptolemy ; 
and specific disagreement with Aristobulus and Clei- 
tarchus makes it unlikely that he used them directly.? 


_ 1 Tarn (Alexander the Great, pp. 5-43) argues with great 
ingenuity that Cleitarchus was a later writer than Aristobulus, 
insisting particularly that Aristobulus wrote in the 280s at 
the latest, that the geographer Patrocles wrote 281 or later, 
and that Cleitarchus used, and so followed, Patrocles. This 
is, however, at the cost of mistranslating (p. 11, note 3) the 
clear statement of Strabo (11. 7. 3) that Aristobulus used 
Patrocles. I am myself willing to take the statement of Dio- 
dorus (Book 2. 7. 3) literally when he refers to ‘‘ Cleitarchus 
and some of those who later crossed with Alexander to Asia.” 
I find nothing in the fragments of Cleitarchus to demonstrate 
that he was not with Alexander during the campaigns, and 
whatever may have been his manner or his substance of 
writing, he was as much an eyewitness of the events as 
Aristobulus. Which of the two wrote earlier may well be 
impossible to say, but there is a report that Aristobulus wrote 
late in life, like Ptolemy (Lucian, Macrobioi, 22 =Jacoby, 
no, 139, T3; inthe opposite sense, Lucian, Quomodo historia 
conscribenda, 12=Jacoby, T 4). Cp. further Fontana and 
Badian, op. cit. 

? It is always hard to prove a negative. When Diodorus 
gives an account differing from a known fragment of an 
earlier writer, he may not have used him or he may sinply 
have omitted or altered his account for some reason. There 
is little evidence against Diodorus’s following Cleitarchus, 
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On the other hand, in spite of the objections of Tarn, 
I regard it as certain that whatever source Diodorus 
used, it was the same as that employed by Curtius.? 
Schwartz assembled a formidable list of parallels be- 
tween the two writers, without exhausting the sub- 
ject.2. It is adequate to prove the point. To recon- 
struct this source would be a useful task ; it obviously 


although we might have expected him in that case to include 
Ptolemy with Peucestas as Alexander’s champion in the city 
of the Malli (chap. 99 ; cp. Jacoby, no. 137, F 24). There is 
more in the case of Aristobulus, who did not report the visit 
of Alexander and Hephaestion upon the Persian queen dow- 
ager (chap. 37 ; Jacoby, F 10) nor that of the Amazon upon 
Alexander (chap. 77 ; Jacoby, F 21). He confined the flora 
of the Caucasus to terebinth and asafoetida (chap. 83; Ja- 
coby, F 23) and he omitted Alexander’s well-known commis- 
sion of his kingdom ‘“‘to the strongest ” (chap. 117; Jacoby, 
F 60). On the other hand, Diodorus often agrees with him, 
as in the arrest of Bessus by his generals, not by Ptolemy 
(chap. 83; Jacoby, F 24); Ptolemy wrote that he had done 
it (Jacoby, no. 138, F 14), This list of agreements and dis- 
agreements could be extended, but additional, more or less cer- 
tain examples would prove no more. Diodorus often agrees 
with Aristobulus and Cleitarchus, sometimes differs from 
them. Considering Diodorus’s known method of work, it is 
easier to suppose that he used a source which was based on 
their histories than that he himself was so selective. 

1 Alewander the Great, pp. 91-122. Tarn believed that the 
account of Curtius was unfriendly to Alexander, that of Dio- 
dorus friendly in part, and so the two could not be based on a 
common source. He believed that similarities in the narra- 
tives could be accounted for by the supposition that Curtius 
used Diodorus (pp. 116-122). It is unnecessary to point out 
that this argument is highly subjective. Cp. Badian, loc. cit. 

2 Schwartz, loc. cit. His list of parallels is so full that I 
do not need to comment further. Again and again, Dio- 
dorus and Curtius agree so closely that the hypothesis of a 
common source is inescapable, while one or the other, usually 
Curtius, is often so much fuller that they cannot have in- 
fluenced each other directly. 
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cannot be attempted here. Both Diodorus and Curtius 
give much which the other lacks and certainly add 
much of their own, especially Curtius: the long 
speeches with which his narrative abounds may be 
his own composition. Enough remains in Justin to 
suggest, although not to prove, that the history of 
Trogus was at least very similar. 

Like Diodorus, Trogus wrote a universal history. 
He gave like Diodorus an account of events in Greece, 
like Diodorus also omitting contemporary events in 
the West. It was long ago suggested that Diodorus’s 
source was a general history, and Wachsmuth’s sug- 
gestion of Diyllus of Athens, although rejected by 
Jacoby, would seem to fit well enough, although we 
know very little of Diyllus. Fontana suggests that the 
source was Duris of Samos, but again, we know very 
little of Duris. Both are mentioned in Book 21. 5-6, as 
if still used. Is it, on the other hand, possible that 
Diodorus used Trogus? For Curtius, writing in the 
Flavian period, there is no chronological problem, but 
Diodorus and Trogus were contemporaries, writing 
under Augustus, and we have no way of knowing 
which was the earlier. This is, in fact, the conclusion 
of Seel (op. cit., especially p. 116), as I discovered after 
I had found myself moving inevitably in the same 
direction. It is true that Diodorus did not use Trogus 
in Book 16 (above, p. 4). But the three writers 
worked in Rome, and must have been known to each 
other. Trogus used Greek sources and wrote in Latin, 
a language with which Diodorus was familiar (Book 
1.4, 4). Curtius also wrote in Latin. If Diodorus and 
Curtius had used Trogus, they had reason enough 
not to say so. Ancient historians did not like to cite 
secondary sources by name, and in the case of Dio- 
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dorus, the admission that he followed the narrative 
of a contemporary would be a confession of plagiarism, 
only slightly mitigated by the fact that his source was 
a Gaul who wrote for Romans while he was a Sicilian 
who wrote for Greeks.? 

In any event, the account of Diodorus is of interest 
and importance, although his conventional style of 
writing and his carelessness in abridgement often 
deprive him of the clarity and dramatic effect for 
which he aimed.? His expression is turgid and la- 
boured. True to his principles expressed in his intro- 
duction (Book 1. 1-5), he administers praise and 
blame and attempts to edify, calling attention to the 
reversals inflicted by Fortune. This has been thought 
to have a Stoic tone, but his enthusiasm as a narrator 
is called forth by valiant deeds of war, battles and 
sieges. This leads to a somewhat stereotyped pattern 
of engagement, combat with fluctuating success, and 
disengagement, and makes one suspect both that 
historical details have been blurred and that extrane- 
ous rhetorical material has been introduced. Never- 
theless in more than one instance Diodorus preserves 
specific and statistical information which we should 
otherwise lack. 

Without attempting completeness, I may list some 
of the incidents told by Diodorus which are lacking 
in the other preserved historians. 


1 If Diodorus was using a Latin source for Book 17, we 
should have an explanation for his lack of technical termino- 
logy. The ératpo. of Arrian appear as ¢idor (but cp. chap. 
114. 2), even when the reference is to the Companion Cavalry 
(chap. 57. 1; Plutarch, Alewander, also uses dior, but not 
always, cp. 19. 3). The saaomorai (correctly in chap. 99. 4) 
appear as Silver Shields (chap. 57. 2) or as danpéra: (chap. 
109. 2: Latin satellites ; in chap. 110. 1, the term is used of 
the Companion Cavalry). See Addenda. ? Palm, loc. cit. 
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. The removal of Attalus (chaps. 2, 5). 
. Description of Mt. Ida, and of Memnon’s 
campaign in the Troad (chap. 7). 
3. Appeal to Alexander by Antipater and Par- 
menion to beget an heir before crossing over 
to Asia (chap. 16). 
4, ios figures of Alexander’s army (chap. 
Li) 
5. The fallen statue of Ariobarzanes (chap. 17). 
6. The Persian order of battle at the Granicus 
(chap. 19). 
7. Dispatch of Memnon’s wife to the Great King 
(chap. 23). 
8. Exploits of Ephialtes and Thrasybulus at Hali- 
carnassus (chap. 25). 
9. Suicide of the Marmares (chap. 28). 
10. Alexander’s substitution of the forged letter 
from the Great King (chap. 39). 
11. Mechanisms of attack and defence at Tyre 
(chap. 43).2 
12. Description of Alexandria (chap. 52). 
13. Revolt of Memnon in Thrace (chap. 62). 
14. Reorganization of the army (chap. 65). 
15. Transport of fruit from the country of the Uxii 
to Babylon (chap. 67). 
16. Description of Persepolis (chap. 71). 
17. The institution of suttee (chap. 91). 
18. Description of Ecbatana (chap. 110). 
19. Description of Hephaestion’s funeral pyre 
(chap. 115). 
_On other occasions, Diodorus gives a narrative 
differing from that of the other historians of Alex- 
1 Tarn (p. 121) thinks that Diodorus’s source may have 
been a Hellenistic siege manual, but this is pure speculation. 
14 
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ander. Sometimes, but by no means always, he is in 
error. 


1. His account of the siege of Thebes is longer 
than that of Arrian; the Thebans fight well, 
and Alexander’s victory is gained by a strata- 
gem (chaps. 8-13). 

2. The account of events at Athens is short, and 
emphasizes the part of Demades; Phocion 
does not appear, and no one is exiled (chap. 
F5:)3 

3. re the Granicus, Diodorus has Alexander cross 
the river unopposed in the morning, probably 
locating the battle downstream from Arrian 
(chap. 19). 

4. Neoptolemus is killed while fighting on the 
Macedonian side at Halicarnassus (almost 
certainly wrong ; chap. 25). 

5. Alexander did not receive Parmenion’s appeal 
for help at Gaugamela (chap. 60). 

6. Alexander was wrecked on the Indus (chap. 
97). 

tse wwe Oreitae expose their dead to be eaten by 
wild beasts (Onesicritus in Strabo 11. 11. 3 
tells a similar story of the Bactrians, but the 
victims were the sick and elderly ; chap. 105). 


At times, Diodorus omits elements which are 
traditional parts of the Alexander history. 


1. The boyhood of Alexander. 

2. The heroism of Timocleia of Thebes. 

3. The sweating statue of Orpheus in Pieria and 
the visit to Diogenes at Corinth. 

4. The adoption of Alexander by Ada, the Carian 
queen, and Alexander’s attack on Myndus. 
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5, The miraculous passage of the Climax in Lycia 
and the episode of the Gordian knot. ; 

6. There is no description of Babylon (already in 
Book 2. 7. 3) or of Susa. 

7. Alexander feels no shame for the burning of 
Persepolis. 

8. No real mutiny on the Hyphasis. Alexander 
saw and pitied his soldiers’ weariness. 

9. No voyage to the Rann of Kutch. 


In these idiosyncrasies, of course, Diodorus invites 
comparison with Curtius and Justin, rather than with 
Plutarch and Arrian, whose sources were different. 
The Persian or Greek point of view which Diodorus 
reflects at times may have been lacking in Ptolemy 
and perhaps in Aristobulus also. On the other hand, 
taken in contrast with Curtius, Diodorus writes es- 
sentially sober history little coloured by rhetoric, and 
I find it quite impossible to follow Tarn in finding in 
Diodorus an unhappy blend of favourable and un- 
favourable elments drawn from different traditions. 
As a matter of fact, prejudice may always exist in 
our sources, although such comments as that of 
Arrian (Book 7. 14. 2-3; cp. Just. 12. 12. 12) are 
directed to the moral judgements of historians ex- 
pressed as judgements, not by way of distortion of 
fact. Probably ancient as well as modern historians 
have tended to omit or to stress traditional stories 
depending on how these fitted their own concept of 
Alexander. Nevertheless there is a risk in our fol- 
lowing this principle too enthusiastically in source 
criticism. How can we know, for example, that any 
given ancient would have regarded the burning of 
Persepolis (it was, of course, a little silly to burn 

1 So also Badian, loc. cit. 
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your own property) or the massacre of 80,000 sub- 
jects of Sambus as unworthy of the great Mace- 
donian ? 

# % # 

The editing of this volume was originally assigned 
to Professor Sherman, who had so capably handled 
the problems of Volume VII of this series, and came 
into my hands after his untimely and regretted death. 
He had made a good beginning with the translation, 
and I owe much to him, although, translation being 
a subjective thing, not much of his phrasing remains. 
I thank Mrs. Martin A. Peacock for her meticulous 
care in typing my manuscript. 

For the manuscripts of these books, I may refer to 
the notes in the previous volumes of this series. My 
text is essentially that of C. Th. Fischer in the 
Teubner, and I have made no independent collation 
of the readings. It will be noted, however, that I 
have been more conservative than Fischer, more con- 
servative than Professor Post would wish, in admit- 
ting corrections. I have preferred to follow the manu- 
scripts as closely as possible in view of their differences 
rather than to make corrections of even obvious 
errors. The impression which others have formed of 
Diodorus’s often careless method of abridgement of 
his sources leads me to suspect that these errors are 
as likely to be due to Diodorus himself as to copiers, 
and in any given instance it is difficult if not impos- 
sible to determine the responsibility. Preferable 
readings and corrections will be found‘in the notes. 

The footnotes appended to the translation are in- 
tended to furnish material of use to a general reader 
interested in this period of classical antiquity, and 
also, especially in the Alexander story, to provide a 
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guide to the parallel accounts of other ancient writers. 
In editing Diodorus, it is impossible to attempt the 
harmony of the Alexander historians for which we 
look confidently to Professor C. A. Robinson, Jr. In 
pointing out, however, the close parallelism which 
exists between the narratives of Diodorus, Curtius, 
and Justin, in contrast especially with that of Arrian, 
I have intended to furnish documentation of my 
thesis of a common origin of these three, mentioned 
earlier in this Introduction. 


THE LIBRARY OF HISTORY 
OF 


DIODORUS OF SICILY 


BOOK XVI 
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TOY ZIKEAINTOYT 


BIBAIOO@HKH= IXTOPIKH= 


BIBAOS EKKAIAEKATH 


66. °Ex’” dpyovros yap ’APjvnow EdBovdov ‘Pw- 
paiow Karéornoav trdrovs Mdpxov DdBiov Kai 
> , / ci A , rv / c 

epoviov LovAmixiov. emt d€ rovtwv Tyodewv o 
KopivOtos mpoKeyerpropevos bd Tav Todut@v emt 
Thv év Lvpakovooas otpatnyiav mapeckevdlero 

2 mpos Tov eis THY LuKeAlav ExmrAovv. émraKkoolovs 
pev odv E€vouvs euicbdoato, oTpatwwrdv dé Té0- 
capas’ tpinpers TANnpwoas Kal TaxvvavTovoas TpEis 
b / mY > / td / rv be A 
e€émdevoev ex Kopivfov. év maparAw de mapa 
Aevxadiwv Kai Kopxupaiwy tpets vats mpocAaBé- 
pevos érepatodro Séka® vavol tov *Idvov Kadov- 
JLevov mdpov. 

3 “Idvov Sé te Kal mapadofov ovveByn yeveobar TH 

1 réscapas] mévre PX. Cp. chap. 68. 5-6 and Plutarch, 
Timoleon, 8. 3, where the total is ten. But Anaximenes, 


Rhet. 8.3: Kopiv@cor Xupaxovolors evvéa rpijpeor BonOycavres. 
2 Séxa] Séxa Kal pd PX. 
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66. When Eubulus was archon at Athens, the 345/4 x.c. 


Romans elected as consuls Marcus Fabius and Servius 
Sulpicius.1. In this year Timoleon the Corinthian, 
who had been chosen by his fellow-citizens to com- 
mand in Syracuse, made ready for his expedition to 
Sicily. He enrolled seven hundred mercenaries and, 
putting his men aboard four triremes and three fast- 
sailing ships, set sail from Corinth. As he coasted 
along he picked up three additional ships from the 
Leucadians and the Corcyraeans, and so with ten 
ships he crossed the Ionian Gulf.? 

During this voyage, a peculiar and strange event 


1 Eubulus was archon from July 345 to June 344 B.c, 
Broughton (1. 131) gives the consuls of 345 B.c. as M. Fabius 
Dorsuo and Servius Sulpicius Camerinus Rufus. 

2 The narrative is continued from chap. 65. There is a 
parallel but often differing account of these events in Plutarch, 
Timoleon, wherein (7. 1-3; 8. 3) the ten ships are itemized 
as seven Corinthian, one Leucadian, and two Corcyraean. 
This distinction between triremes and “ fast-sailing ships ”’ is 
artificial. 
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Tipoddovts Kata Tov TAody, Tob Sayoviov cuvemt- 
AaBomevov ris emBodAjs Kal mpoonpaivovros T1v 
eoouevny mept adrov evdoklav Kat AapmpdotynTa TaV 
mpagewy: du’ dAns yap Tis vuKTos mponyeito Aap- 
Tas Kalomevn KaTd TOV ovpavov péxpt ob avveBn 

470v orddov eis tiv “Iradiav KatardAcdoa 6 dé 
Tyoddwv mpoaxnkows Hv ev KopivOw trav rijs 
Anpntpos Kat Kopns tepevdv ére kara tov vmvov 
abrais at feat mponyyeAav* ovprAcdoecbar Tots 
mept tov Tyoddovra kata Tov mAodv Tov «is THY 

5 icpav adra@v vioov. Sud7ep 6 Tipodrdwy Kat ot 
ovpméovres Treptyapels Hoav, ws Tav Oedv avvep- 
yovodv adtois. tiv 8 apliorny tov vedv Kabte- 
pwoas tais Deais 6 Tyscddwv dvouacev adriv 
Anpntpos Kat Képns tepav. 

KaramXevoavros S€ Tod ordAov xwpis Kwddvwv 
els Meranovriov tis “Iradias émuxarémAevoe Kap- 
xnSovia tpijpys éyovoa mpecBevtas Kapyndoviovs. 

6 obra. 8 evrvydvtes TH Typodcovte Sveuaptvpavto 
py Katdpxew trok€uov pnd’ emiBaivew TH Lucedig. 
6 dé Tipodéwv, emixadovpevwy adrov trav ‘Py- 
ywwv Kat ovppaynoew erayyeAdopevwr, e&érAev- 
cev et0dws ex tod Metamovtiov omediwv pbdcoa 

TTHV Tept adrov dyunv: ofddpa yap evAaBetro puj- 
mote Kapynddviot Oadaccoxpatobytes KwAvowow 
abrov eis LuxeAtav SramAcdoar. obros pev odv 
Kata omovdiy éréAer Tov eis “Pyyrov mAodv. 

67. Kapynddvioe 8€ Bpaxd mpd tovTwv T&V Kat- 
p&v mv0dpevor 76 peyeDos tod Kata LKediav 
écopevou moAcuouv tais pev Kata LiKediav ovp- 
paxlor moAcor diravOpwmws mpocedépovTo Kal mpos 

1 So MSS. except PX zpoowyyedar. 
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BOOK XVI. 66. 3—67. 1 


happened to Timoleon. Heaven came to the support 345/4 .c. 


of his venture and foretold his coming fame and the 
glory of his achievements, for all through the night he 
was preceded by a torch blazing in the sky up to the 
moment when the squadron made harbour in Italy. 
Now Timoleon had heard already in Corinth from the 
priestesses of Demeter and Persephoné ? that, while 
they slept, the goddesses had told them that they 
would accompany Timoleon on his voyage to their 
sacred island. He and his companions were, in conse- 
quence, delighted, recognizing that the goddesses 
were in fact giving them their support. He dedi- 
cated his best ship to them, calling it ‘‘ The Sacred 
Ship of Demeter and Persephoné.” ® 

Encountering no hazards, the squadron put in at 
Metapontum in Italy, and so, shortly after, did a 
Carthaginian trireme also bringing Carthaginian am- 
bassadors. Accosting Timoleon, they warned him 
solemnly not to start a war or even to set foot in 
Sicily. But the people of Rhegium were calling him 
and promised to join him as allies, and so Timoleon 
quickly put out from Metapontum hoping to outstrip 
the report of his coming. Since the Carthaginians 
controlled the seas, he was afraid that they would 
prevent his crossing over to Sicily. He was, then, 
hastily completing his passage to Rhegium. 

67. Shortly before this, the Carthaginians on their 
part had come to see that there would be a serious 
war in Sicily and began making friendly representa- 
tions to the cities in the island which were their 
allies. Renouncing their opposition to the tyrants 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, 8. 1. 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 8. 1, states that this dedication was 
made by the Corinthians before the departure of the flotilla. 
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Tovs KaTa THY Vi}GoV TUpdvvous THY Siadopay KaTa- 
Noaarres didiav ovvébevro, wdAvora Sé mpds ‘Ikérav 
Tov Tav Lupaxociwy dvvacrevovra bud TO TobTov 

2 mAetov' toxvew, adrol Sé moAAnY Sdvapuw vavTiKTVy 
re kal melixiy mapackevacdpuevor SeBiBacav eis 
Lucedlav, "Avvwva orparnyov emuoricavres. elxyov 
Sé paxpds vais éxarov Kal TEVTHKOVTA, OTpaTLTaAsS 
Sé melods ev mevraKiopupiovs,” appara dé TpLa- 
Kdota, auvwpidas S€é brep Tas SucxiAlas, xwpis SE 
tovtwy dmAa Kat Bédn mavrodama Kal pnxavas 
moAvopKntikas TapmAnbeis Kai oirov Kal Tov aAAwy 
emitndciwy TARV0s avuTépBAnrov. 

3 °Eml apdrnv 8€ ri trav ?Evre\Aivwr odw 
edAOdvres THv TE xdpav eSjwoav Kal Tods &yxwplous 
eis ToAopKiav ovvedevoav. of S€ THV TOAW KaTOL- 
Kodvres Kapmravol xaramdayevtes TO péyebos Tis 
Suvdpews e&érepipay cis tas dAdas 7ddets Tas 
dAdotpins Svaxerpéevas mpds Kapyndoviovs sept 
Bonbelas. r&v pev obv dddwy oddels dmHKovGEV, of 
dé tiv Tadepiav® rodw oikobvres é€€rreppav avTots 
otpatubtas émAitas xiAiovs. tovrous 8 drravr7- 
cartes of Doles Kal mepiyvbevtes TH TAHOE 


/ Ps € A \ ” ~ 
4 mdvras Karéxoyav. of dé tiv Aitvny KatovKobvTes 


Kapravot 76 pév mp@tov mapeckevalovto ovp- 
e > re > A ” A A 
paxlav éxméwrew eis THY “EvredAav bia THY ovy- 
yéverav, peta 5é tadra tiv Tov Tadepivwv ovp- 
dopav axovoavres Expwav yovxiav ayeww. 
68. Tod 8é Avovyctov Kupievovros t&v Lupa- 


1 Hertlein suggested meforov, but Hicetas controlled only 


part of Syracuse. 
2 The loss, ¢.g., of immeis 5¢ . . . xiAlous was suggested by 
Madvig. 3 So PREF: Tadépevav X. 
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throughout the island, they established friendship 345/4 »... 


with them, and particularly they addressed them- 
selves to Hicetas, the most powerful of these, be- 
cause he had the Syracusans under his control.t_ They 
prepared and transported to Sicily a large sea and 
land force of their own, and appointed Hanno to the 
command as general. They had one hundred and 
fifty battleships, fifty thousand infantry, three hun- 
dred war chariots, over two thousand extra teams of 
horses,? and besides all this, armour and missiles of 
every description, numerous siege engines, and an 
enormous supply of food and other materials of war. 

Advancing first on Entella, they devastated the 
countryside and blockaded the country people inside 
the city. The Campanians who occupied the city 
were alarmed at the odds against them and appealed 
for help to the other cities that were hostile to the 
Carthaginians. Of these, none responded except the 
city of Galeria. These people sent them a thousand 
hoplites, but the Phoenicians intercepted them, over- 
whelmed them with a large force, and cut them all 
down. The Campanians who dwelt in Aetna were 
at first also ready to send reinforcements to Entella 
because of kinship, but when they heard of the di- 
saster to the troops from Galeria, they decided to 
make no move. 

68. Now at the time when Dionysius was still mas- 

1 This anticipates the action described in chap. 68, but 
according to Plutarch’s account (Timoleon, 7. 3; 9. 2) 
Hicetas had become an ally of the Carthaginians even before 
Timoleon left Corinth. 

2 The charioteer receipts of P. Petrie, 2. 25, dated in the 
2ist year of Ptolemy Philadelphus (265/4 8.c.), show that it 
was customary for chariots to be accompanied by spare 


horses, trained to work in pairs. This account of Carthagi- 
nian operations is not given by Plutarch. 
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kovacav ‘Ikéras éxwv mept éavtov a€idroyov dSvva- 
pw éotpdrevoev emi Tas Lvpaxovooas Kat TO pev 
mp@tov xdpaxa Baddpevos mept 7d *OAvpmretov* 
SueroA€uer TH KpatodvT. THs mdAews TUpdvvy,” 
2 xpovilodons S€ tis moAwpKias Kal TOV emitndelwv 
éxAurévtwv 6 pev ‘Ikéras avélevfev eis Acovrivovs 
(ex radrns yap dppdro® tis moAews): 6 dé Ato- 
vvoos émakodovdynoas adbtots Kal KatadaBav tHv 
3 ovpaylav ovvestjoato paxnv. 6 8 ‘IKéras em 
otpébas emi tov Atovtovov ovvie pdxnv Kat 
mrelous T&V Tpiaxiriwr* pucboddpwv dveAw@v Tods 
Aowrods duyeiv jvaynacev. d€et S€ TH Siwyp@ 
xpnodpevos Kai avvevotrecw Tots pevyovow eis THV 
TrOAw expatnoe Tv Lupaxovooav mAnv THs Nijaov. 
Kai ra pev mepi tov ‘Ikérav kat Avovdorov ev 
TovToLs 7V. 
4 Tipodrdwy 8€ pera tH Katadnyuw Tdv Lupaxovo- 
cav tpiolv juepais vorepov KatémAevoev eis TO 
5 ‘Priyov Kal Kabwppicbn mAnotov Tis méAews. em- 
KatatAevadvtwy S€ Kat tov Kapyndoviwy etxoor 
Tpinpest Kal tav ‘“Pnyivwv ovvepyovvrwy TH 
Tyorgovre kai Kowny éxKdAnoiav ev TH TdAEL ovv- 
ayaydvrwy Kal mept avdddcews SnunyopovvTwy ot 
pev Kapynddvior diadaBovres tov Typodgovra meu- 
cOjcecbar Tov eis Képwhov andndovy rovjoacba 
pabdpws elyov Ta Kata Tas dudakds, 6 dé Typodéw 
ovdepiav éudaow Sods Tod dpacpob adbtos pev 
mAnaiov Tob Brywaros epewwe, AdOpa S€ mapHyyede 
6 ras evvéa vats amomAcboa tiv TaxioTnv. TEpt- 
onwpéevov S€ r&v Kapyndoviey rais uxais epi 
rods eykabérws Snunyopotvtas paxpas tov ‘Py- 
1 *Odupmetov PX: ’OAvumov cet. (cp. chap. 83. 2). 
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BOOK XVI. 68. 1-6 


ter of Syracuse, Hicetas had taken the field against 345/4 .c. 


it with a large force,! and at first constructing a stocka- 
ded camp at the Olympieium carried on war against 
the tyrant in the city, but as the siege dragged on 
and provisions ran out, he started back to Leon- 
tini, for that was the city which served as his base. 
Dionysius set out in hot pursuit and overtook his 
rear, attacking it at once, but Hicetas wheeled upon 
him, joined battle, and having slain more than three 
thousand of the mercenaries, put the rest to flight. 
Pursuing sharply and bursting into the city with the 
fugitives, he got possession of all Syracuse except the 
Island.? 

Such was the situation as regards Hicetas and 
Dionysius. 

Three days after the capture of Syracuse, Timoleon 
put in at Rhegium and anchored off the city. The 
Carthaginians promptly turned up with twenty tri- 
remes, but the people of Rhegium helped Timoleon 
to escape the trap. They called a general assembly 
in the city and staged a formal debate on the subject 
of a settlement. The Carthaginians expected that 
Timoleon would be prevailed upon to sail back to 
Corinth and kept a careless watch. He, however, 
giving no hint of an intention to slip away, remained 
close to the tribunal, but secretly ordered nine of 
his ships to put to sea immediately. Then, while 
the Carthaginians concentrated their attention on the 
intentionally long-winded Rhegians, Timoleon stole 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, 1. 3. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 9. 2. 
5 The same story is told by Plutarch, Timoleon, 9. 2-10. 5. 


2 cup. 7@ A. X: 7. eal A. P3 7. A.R; A. ra 7. F. 
8 pyaro| épyudro P; &pynro Dindorf. 
‘ Hertlein suggested reading tpicyiAlwy rar. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


yiwwv eAabev 6 Tyoddwy diadpas emi tiv drrode- 
Aeppevynv vadv Kal tayews e&émAevoev. ot dé¢ Kap- 
xndoviot Kataotparnynbevres emeBdAovto SiudKew 

7 Tovs mept Tov Tiypoddovra: exeivwy dé mpoeiAndo- 
Twv ixavov didoTnWa Kal THs vuKTOs éemAaBovons 
épbacav ot mepl tov Tiypoddovra damomAcdoavtes 

8eis 7d Tavpopenov. 6 dé THs moAews Tadrns 
Hyovpevos, Sia mavTos tedpovnKwds Ta TOV Dupa- 
koolwv, "Avdpduayos, durodpovws tredéEato Tovs 
Suwkopevous Kal moAAa ovveBadeTo mpos THY ow- 
Thpiav avrTav. 

9 Mera 8€ tadra 6 pev ‘Ikéras avadaBav trav 
oTpaTiwTav Tovs aplorous mevTakiayiAlous éoTpa- 
Tevoev emt tods.Adpaviras avrimpdtrovras atT@ 
Kal mAnoiov tis moAews Kateotpatomédevoev: 6 
dé Tyodéwv mpocdraBdpuevos mapa trav Tavpope- 
viwv otpatuitas avélevgev ex tod Tavpopeviov, 

10 rods dmavtas €xwv od mAclovs THY yiAlwy. dpxo- 
pevns S€ THs vuKTos adopynoas Kat Siav¥oas emi 
70 “Adpavov Seutepaios aveAmiotws émébeto Tots 
mept Tov ‘IKéray deumvoTrovoupevois: TaperoTecw 8 
eis tHv mapeuBorAnv Kal dovedaas mAclovs TeV 
tpiaxooiwy, Cwypnoas dé mept é€axociovs Tis 

11 rapeuBodrfjs expdrnoe. TovTw S€ 7H oTpaTnyr- 
pare €repov erevadywv Tapaxpha emt tas Lupa- 
Kovacas apwpynoce Kat Spopatos TH 6ddv Svavdoas 


1 rpiaxociwy (cp. Plutarch, Timoleon, 12. 5)] retpaxociwy 





1 This was the father of the historian Timaeus, who may 
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away unnoticed to his remaining ship and quickly 45/4 nc. 
sailed out of the harbour. The Carthaginians, though 
outmanceuvred, set out in pursuit, but his fleet had 
gained a substantial lead, and as night fell it was able 

to reach Tauromenium before being overtaken. An- 
dromachus,! who was the leading man of this city 

and had constantly favoured the Syracusan cause, 
welcomed the fugitives hospitably and did much to 
ensure their safety. 

Hicetas now put himself at the head of five thou- 
sand of his best soldiers and marched against the 
Adranitae, who were hostile to him, encamping near 
their city. Timoleon added to his force some soldiers 
from Tauromenium and marched out of that city, 
having all told no more than a thousand men. Set- 
ting out at nightfall, he reached Adranum on the 
second day, and made a surprise attack on Hicetas’s 
men while they were at dinner. Penetrating their 
defences he killed more than three hundred men, 
took about six hundred prisoners, and became master 
of the camp.? Capping this manceuvre with another, 
he proceeded forthwith to Syracuse. Covering the 
distance at full speed, he fell on the city without 


have been tyrant of the city, although Plutarch also (Timo- 
leon, 10. 4) describes his position by the same non-technical 
term as is used here. 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, 12. 3-5, give the same figures for 
Hicetas’s casualties but states that Timoleon had “no more 
than 1200 men,” and adds that one faction in Adranum had 
invited him. It is possible that Timoleon’s success in the 
Surprise attack was due in part to the circumstance that 

icetas was fooled because he still regarded Timoleon as an 
ally (H. D. Westlake, Timoleon and his Relations with Ty- 
rants (1952), 15 f.). Plutarch gives the road distance between 

auromenium and Adranum as three hundred and forty fur- 
ongs. 
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dmpoodoKkyTws mpocémece ais Lvpakovocais, 
Karatayjoas Tods amd THs TpoThs pevyovras. 

Tatra pév obv émpaxOn Kata TobTov Tov eviavTov. 

69. ’Ex’ dpyovros 8’ "AOyvnot Avkicxov ‘Pw- 
pato. Karéarnaav badrovs Mdpxov Ovdadrépiov Kai 
Mdpxov IIdAvov,’ ddvpmuas 8 yxOn ExatoarT) Kai 
évarn, Kal’ qv evika orddiov "ApiotdAoxos *AOn- 
vatos. emt S€ rovTwv ‘Pwpaious pev mpos Kapyn- 

2 Soviovs mp@rov avvOAKa eyévovto. Kata de THY 
Kapiav *Idpreds 6 Suvvacrns Tv Kapaév éreAedrnoev 
dp€as ern émrd, ri S€é apy diadeEapern “Ada 7 
adeAdi) Kat yuri) edvvaorevoev Eryn Téccapa. 

3 Kara 8€ ry LueAtav Tyodrdwy pev *Adpaviras 
kat Tuvdapiras eis ovppaxiav mpocdaBdpevos 
otparistas odk dAlyous map adrav mapéAaBev, ev 
5€ rats Lupaxodocats TmoAA}) Tapax7 Kateixe T7V 
méAw Avovuciov pev tiv Nioov éxovros, ‘Ikera d€ 
tis "Axpadwis Kal Néas mdAews Kuptevovtos, 
Tuyporgovros S€ Ta Aowrd THs TOAcws TrapetAndpdros, 
kat Kapyndoviwy tpijpeot ev éxarov Kal mevT1- 
KovTa KaTamemAeuKoTwy «is Tov peyav Apeva, 
melots S€ orpatwwrais TevTaKiopuplois KaTEOTpA- 
tomredevkdtwv. Sidmep tav mepl Tov Tysodgovra 
KararemAnypévwv TO TAHV0s TOV TroAEiwv GAroyds 

471s Kal mapddokos éeyévero petaBoAn: mpOtov pev 

1 Tlopaiduov P ; Tlopzidvov X. 

1 According to Plutarch, Timoleon, 13. 2-3, Timoleon got 
his first foothold in Syracuse only when Dionysius voluntarily 
surrendered his holdings to him. 

2 Lyciscus was archon at Athens from July 344 to June 
343 B.c. The Olympic Games were celebrated in mid- 


summer of 344 B.c. M. Valerius Corvus and M. Popilius 
Laenas were consuls in 348 s.c. (Broughton, 1. 129). 
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warning, having made better time than those who 45/4 n.c. 


were routed and fleeing.? 
Such were the events that took place in this year. 


69. When Lyciscus was archon at Athens, the 34/3 2.c. 


Romans elected as consuls Marcus Valerius and Mar- 
cus Publius, and the one hundred and ninth Olympiad 
was celebrated, in which Aristolochus the Athenian 
won the foot-race.? In this year the first treaty was 
concluded between the Romans and the Carthagi- 
nians. In Caria, Idrieus, the ruler of the Carians, 
died after ruling seven years, and Ada, his sister and 
wife, succeeding him, ruled for four years.* 

In Sicily, Timoleon took the Adranitae and the 
Tyndaritae into his alliance and received not a few 
reinforcements from them. Great confusion reigned 
in Syracuse, where Dionysius held the Island, Hi- 
cetas Achradina and Neapolis, and Timoleon the rest 
of the city, while the Carthaginians had put in to the 
Great Harbour with a hundred and fifty triremes and 
encamped with fifty thousand men on the shore.’ 
Timoleon and his men viewed the odds against them 
with dismay, but the prospect took a sudden and 
surprising change for the better. First Marcus,* the 


3 This treaty is mentioned also by Livy, 7. 27.2, and Poly- 
bius, 3. 24. Diodorus does not know of the earlier treaty 
given by Polybius, 3. 22 (ep. H. M. Last, Cambridge Ancient 
History, 7 (1928), 859 f.; A. Aymard, Revue des Etudes 
Anciennes, 59 (1957), 277-293). 

4 Continued from chap. 45. 7. 

5 Plutarch, Timoleon, 17. 2, gives the same number of 
ships, but 60,000 men. Tyndaris was a city on the north 
coast of Sicily thirty miles from Tauromenium. 

& Plutarch, Timoleon, 13. 1, and elsewhere, calls him 
‘* Mamercus,” and Diodorus’s name may be due to a scribal 
error. On the other hand, as an Italian, Mamercus may well 
have borne the praenomen Marcus. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


yap Mdpxos* 6 trav Karavaiwy tépavvos ddvayuv 
aéwAoyov éxwv mpoodbero TH Tywodgovri, erecta 
moAAd T&v dpovpiwy opeyopeva Tis éeAevlepias 
> / ‘ > , A PS) A Xr a K / 0 
amékAwe mpos abrov, TO dé TeAcvTaiov KopivOvor 
Séxa vais mAnpdoavres xpypara Te Topicavres 
5 e€aréoreAav «is Tas Lupakovooas. av mpaxOév- 
/ \ > /, ¢€ \ , 
twv Tyoddwy pev eOdppynoev, of d€ Kapynddvor 
hoBnbevtes amémAcvoav ex Tod Ayevos addyws Kai 
pera maons Ths Suvdpews els tH iSiav émucpadrevav 
> /, ia A ~ ‘I / ly 
6ammAAdynoav. povwhevros Sé Tod ‘Ikéra Tipo- 
Aéwv mepryevdpevos TOV trokewiwv expdtnoe TaV 
Xupaxovocdv. «dOds dé kal rHv Mecoryyy pera- 
reDepevnv® mpos Kapyndovious dvexricato. 
‘ \ A \ / > 4 s 
Kat ra pev xara Xuxedlav ev tovrows jv. 
7 Kara 8€ tiv Makcdoviayv Didurmos matpuxiy 
éxOpav Siadedeypevos mpos *lAAupiods Kai THv dia- 
% > 4, ” hee 4 > A TAA 
dhopav aperdberov éxwv évéBarev eis rH v- 
4 A AAR PS) / 6 la 8 A A 
pida pera mrodAfs Suvdwews. srophijcas Se rv 
yapav Kat moAAa TOV ToAcpdTwWY XELpwodpevos 
peta ToMaY Aahipwv eravpdGev eis rv Makedo- 
sviav. peta S€ rabra wapeAOwr eis tiv Oerradiav 
A A 4 >? ~ 5X > A ‘ iS ie, 
Kat tods Tupdvvous ex Tov TroAewr exBadev idi- 
a , yo 
ous Tats ebvolais éroujoato Tovs Merradovs: yAmiLE 
yap tovrous éywv avppdxyovs Kal tods “EAAnvas 
\ 
padiws «is edvovay mporpeacbar’ Smep Kal ovveBy 
yevérbar. edOds yap of mAnowywpor tOv “EAX}- 
1 Mdpepxos Casaubon (cp. Nepos, Timoleon, 2. 4; Plu- 


tarch, Timoleon, 13. 1). 
2 So Dindorf; perariWepevnv. 
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tyrant of Catania, came over to Timoleon with a 345/3 x.c. 


considerable army, and then many of the outlying 
Syracusan forts declared for him in a move to gain 
their independence. On top of all this, the Corin- 
thians manned ten ships, supplied them with money, 
and dispatched them to Syracuse.!_ Thereupon Timo- 
leon plucked up courage but the Carthaginians took 
alarm and unaccountably sailed out of the harbour, 
returning with all their forces to their own territory.” 
Hicetas was left isolated, while Timoleon victoriously 
occupied Syracuse. Then he proceeded to recover 
Messana, which had gone over to the Carthaginians.* 

Such was the state of affairs in Sicily. 

In Macedonia, Philip had inherited from his father 
a quarrel with the Illyrians and found no means of 
reconciling the disagreement. He therefore invaded 
Illyria with a large force, devasted the countryside, 
captured many towns, and returned to Macedonia 
laden with booty. Then he marched into Thessaly, 
and by expelling tyrants from the cities won over the 
Thessalians through gratitude. With them as his 
allies, he expected that the Greeks too would easily 
be won over also to his favour ; and that is just what 
happened. The neighbouring Greeks straightway as- 


1 According to Plutarch, Timoleon, 16. 1-2, the Corinthi- 
ans sent 2000 hoplites and 200 cavalry to Thurii, but the 
ace made its way to Sicily only somewhat later (Timoleon, 


2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 20, tells a different and more circum- 
eel and picturesque account of the Carthaginian with- 
rawal. 
3 Plutarch, Timoleon, 21. 3. 
¢ Plutarch, Timoleon, 20. 1, places this event earlier. 
5 This campaign may be the one referred to below, chap. 
93. 6. The narrative of Philip’s activities is continued from 
chap. 60. 
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vow ovvevexbevres TH TOV Oerraddv Kpicer ovp- 
paxlav mpobdpws mpos adrov érowjoavto. 

70. °E’ dpyovros 5° *AOivynot Tv80dér0u ‘Pw- 
patio. Kkaréornoav tadrovs Vduov TlAadriov Kat 
Tirov MddXov. emi S€ todtwv Tysodéwy Kata- 
mAnédpevos Avovdciov tov tYpavvor Emevoev avrov 
mapasodvar tTiv aKxpdmodw Kat TY apx7y amobe- 
pevov arreAbetv eis TleAordvvncov tmédarrovdov, 

2 €yovra 7a iia xprjpara. obros pev odv Bu’ avav- 
Spiav kal ramewdrnta puxis THv Te TepyBonTov 
tupavvida Kal Sedepevnv, ws épacav, addpavre TOV 
elpnuevov tpdmov amédume Kal KateBiwoev a.ropou- 
pevos ev KopivOw, tov 8° iSvov Biov Kat THY LETO- 
Bodh oxe mrapdderypa Tots Kavywpévots adpovws 

3éml tats edrvyias: 6 yap exw TeTpaKoatas" 
gpuipers per’? dAlyov ev puKp@ atpoyytrAw TrAotw 
KatémAevaev eis tiv KépwOov, mepiBderrov exw 
ri Ths petaBoAjs brepBodyy. 

4 Typordwy 8¢ mapadapav rv Nijoov Kai dpovpra 
7a 7 Atovvolw mpdrepov tmaxovovra Tas Kata 
viv Nijoov? dxpomdAes Kal ta Tupavveta Katé- 
oxarpe, tots 5€ dpoupiors dmédwxe THY éAevbepiav. 

5 000s Sé Kal vopoypadetv ipéaro, TiHeis Sypuo- 
Kparukods véuous Kal Ta Tepl TOV BuwTiKdv ovp- 


1 rerpaxoatas] tpiaxocias PX. 

2 ziv Nifoov Rhodoman; rds vycovs PXR; ris vicou 
Fischer. 
Iii Li ae eta ee ee 

1 This operation continued earlier movements of Philip in 
Thessaly (chaps. 35.1; 38. 1; 52. 9). For Philip’s relations 
with the tyrants of Pherae cp. H. D. Westlake, Thessaly 
in the Fourth Century 2.c. (1935), 191-193; Marta Sordi, 
La Lega Tessala fino al Alessandro Magno (1958), 275-293. 
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sociated themselves with the decision of the Thessa- 34/3 ».c. 


lians and became his enthusiastic allies.* 


70. When Pythodotus was archon at Athens, the 343/2 s.c. 


Romans elected as consuls Gaius Plautius and Titus 
Manlius. In this year* Timoleon frightened the 
tyrant Dionysius into surrendering the citadel, re- 
signing his office and retiring under a safe-conduct 
to the Peloponnese, but retaining his private posses- 
sions. Thus, through cowardice and meanness, he 
lost that celebrated tyranny which had been, as 
people said, bound with fetters of steel,* and spent 
the remaining years of his life in poverty at Corinth, 
furnishing in his life and misfortune an example to 
all who vaunt themselves unwisely on their successes. 
He who had possessed four hundred triremes * ar- 
rived shortly after in Corinth in a small tub of a 
freighter,* conspicuously displaying the enormity of 
the change in his fortunes. 

Timoleon took over the Island and the forts which 
had formerly belonged to Dionysius. He razed the 
citadel and the tyrant’s palace on the Island, and 
restored the independence of the fortified towns. 
Straightway he set to work on a new code of laws, 
converting the city into a democracy, and specified 


2 Pythodotus was archon at Athens from July 343 to June 
342 s.c. C. Plautius Venno and T. Manlius Imperiosus Tor- 
quatus were the consuls of 347 8.c. (Broughton, 1. 130). 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, 13. 2-5. 

* This was an oft-quoted metaphor credited to the elder 
Dionysius ; cp. above, chap. 5. 43 Plutarch, Dion, 7. 3 
and 10. 3. 

5 The same figure in chap. 9. 2; Plutarch, Dion, 14. 2. 

epos, Dion, 5. 3, mentions five hundred. 

® This term is traceable to Theopompus (Polybius, 12. 4a. 
2; Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, no. 115, 
F 341), where Timaeus used vais. 
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Bodatwv Sikaa Kal rddAAa mavTa axpiBds diéra€e. 
6 mAclornv dpovrida Tis iadrnTos ToLovpEvos. KaTé- 
ornae 5é Kal THY Kar” evwavTov evtisoTdrny apx7V, 
qv auduroAtay Avs "Odvpriov Kadotow Lupakd- 
a: ee / ~ > t \ > vw 
ovow’ Kal HpeOn mpOros auditroros Avos *OAvpmriov 
KadAupévns ’AAKdda* Kat 70 Aourov Sier€Acoav ot 
Lupakdoor rods eviavtods emuypddovres Tovrous 
Tois apxovot pexpt TOvde tav ioropidv ypado- 
Hévwv Kal THs Kata THY ToAuTElav aAdayfs: TaV 
yap ‘Pwpyaiwy petaddvrwy trois LiKedAudbrais Tis 
moduretas 4) TOV apdiToAwy apy} éramewwbn, 
Siapetvaca ern TAciw TOV TpraKxociwv. 
Kai ra pev xara tiv LuKedlav ev rovrous Hv. 
71. Kara S€ tv Maxedoviav Didurmos tas emi 
(0) / 5X € AX u ] ” my , 
pdky mores ‘EAAnvidas eis edvovav mpooKadeoo- 
22 , 2) , , \ 
pevos? eorparevoev emi Opdxnv. KepooBdréarns yap 
6 Baoweds tHv Opaxdy SieréAce Tas ef’ ‘EAAno- 
movTw® mdAEts Spmopotoas TH Opdkn Karactpedd- 
2 pevos Kal THY xdpav Katapbeipwv. BovdAduevos 
= > 4 ~ 4 A if A ? / 
obv eudpaga tov BapBdpwv Thy dpunv €oTpatevoev 
én” abrovs abv ToAAR Suvdper. vixnoas dé mAcloat 
pdxyars tods @pdxas trois pev KatarroAepnOetor 
BapBdpors mpocdrake Sexdtas TeAciv tots Maxe- 
Sdow, adros 8 év Tots émikalpois Tdrots KTicas 
1 Fischer corrects to the common name Alcidas, perhaps 
rightly ; Alcadas seems to be otherwise unknown. 
2 Dindorf corrected to zpoxaAecdpevos, which is the usual 
expression, but cp. SIG %, 748, 47. 
3 ‘EXondvrov PX. 
1 Plutarch, Timoleon, 22. 1-2; Nepos, Timoleon, 3. 3. 
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in exact detail the law of contracts and all such 343/2.c. 


matters, paying special attention to equality. He 
instituted also the annual office that is held in highest 
honour, which the Syracusans call the ‘‘ amphipoly ” 
of Zeus Olympius.? To this, the first priest elected 
was Callimenes, the son of Aleadas, and henceforth 
the Syracusans continued to designate the years by 
these officials down to the time of my writing this 
history and of the change in their form of govern- 


became insignificant, after having been important for 
over three hundred years.’ 

Such was the condition of affairs in Sicily. 

71. In Macedonia, Philip conceived a plan to win 
over the Greek cities in Thrace to his side, and 
marched into that region.‘ Cersobleptes, who was 
the king of the Thracians, had been following a policy 
of reducing the Hellespontine cities bordering on his 
territory and of ravaging their territories. With the 
aim of putting a stop to the barbarian attacks Philip 
moved against them with a large force. He overcame 
the Thracians in several battles and imposed on the 
conquered barbarians the payment of a tithe to the 
Macedonians, and by founding strong cities at key 


2 This priesthood is not mentioned by Plutarch, and may 
be a personal observation of Diodorus himself. 

8 This humbling of the amphipolate probably consisted in 
making it no longer eponymous ; instead of a local priest- 
hood, the Syracusans thereafter dated by the Roman con- 
suls. The reference may be to the grant of jus Latii to the 
Sicilians by Caesar (by 44 3.c.: Cicero, dd Atticum, 14. 
12, 1), or to later grants by Augustus (A. N. Sherwin-White, 
The Roman Citizenship (1939), 175). 

4 Continued from chap. 69. Justin’s account (9. 1. 1) of 
these operations is drawn from a source hostile to Philip. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


akvoddyous méAes Exavee Tob Opdcovs Tods Opa- 
Kas. OSidmep at tov ‘EXAjvwv modes aroAvbetoat 
tov ddBwv eis riv ovppaxiay tod Didiarov mpo- 
Ouporara KateraxOnoar. 

3 Tédv 8 ovyypadéwv Oedmopmos 6 Xtos &v TH 
trav Diliwmxav totopia Karerage tpets B¥BAous 
mepiexovoas Lixedukas mpdgers: apdwevos Se azo 
rijs Avovuciov rob mpeoBurépov tupavvidos diAAde 
xpévov ér@v mevrijkovra Kat Katéotpepev eis THY 
éxatwow Aovvolov tod vewrépov. etal dé ai Bu- 
BAou tpeis, ad THs puds TEccapaKooTijs axpt Tis 
TpiTns Kal TecoapaKooTas. 

72. °En’ dpyovros 8° ’Adyvnot Xwovyévovus “Pw- 
paior Katéornoav brdrovs Mdpxov Ovadepiov Kai 
Mdpxov Tvatov IdmAuov.' emt dé todrwy *Apvp- 
Bas* 6 t@v Modorrév Bacideds éredcdrnoev apéas 
érn Séxa, drroAuraw vidv Tov Ilvppov marépa Aiaxi- 
Syv: tH 8 apy SiedeEaro ’AAeEavdpos 6 adeAdos 
’Odvpmddos, ovvepyfjoavros Didimmov rob Make- 
ddvos. 

2 Kara 8€ rv LuceAlav Tipordwy pév eorparevoev 
éml Acovrivous: eis radrnv yap thy ToAw ‘Ikéras 
katerepedyer pera Suvdpews a€ioddyov. TO ev 
obv mpa@tov mpooeBare TH Néq xadovpevn moneu" 
peta S€ radra TwoAAOY oTpatwwTav ev TH moAeu 
ovykerAeropeve Kal padiws dd TOV TELX@V apv- 
vouevwy dmpaxros ‘yevopevos éAvoe THY ToAopKiay. 


1 So PXQ; other MSS. omit Ivaiov. 
2 *ApvuBas] ’ApvBBas X. 


Se See ee eee eee ee 
1 Similar references to literary figures are a recurring 
feature of Diodorus’s narrative (E. Schwartz, Real-Encyclo- 
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places made it impossible for the Thracians to commit 343/2 ».c. 


any outrages in the future. So the Greek cities were 
freed from this fear and gladly joined Philip’s alliance. 

Theopompus of Chios, the historian, in his History 
of Philip, included three books dealing with affairs in 
Sicily.t Beginning with the tyranny of Dionysius the 
Elder he covered a period of fifty years, closing with 
the expulsion of the younger Dionysius. These three 
books are XLI-XLIII. 

72. When Sosigenes was archon at Athens, the 
Romans elected as consuls Marcus Valerius and Mar- 
cus Gnaeus Publius.? In this year, Arymbas king of 
the Molossians died after a rule of ten years, leaving 
a son Aeacides, Pyrrhus’s father, but Alexander the 
brother of Olympias succeeded to the throne with 
the backing of Philip of Macedon. 

In Sicily, Timoleon made an expedition against 
Leontini, for this was the city where Hicetas had 
taken refuge with a substantial army.‘ He launched 
an assault on the part called Neapolis, but since the 
soldiers in the city were numerous and had an ad- 
vantage in fighting from the walls, he accomplished 
nothing and broke off the siege. Passing on to the 
piddie, 5 (1905), 668 f.). Cp. also chap. 76. 5-6 below. These 
are usually, although not always, historians, and we must 
Suppose that Diodorus was familiar with their writings. To 
what extent they are to be taken as his specific sources is un- 
known. Diodorus referred to the beginning of Theopom- 
Ppus’s Philippica above, chap. 3. 8. 

? Sosigenes was archon at Athens from July 342 to June 
341 3.c. The consuls of 346 B.c. were M. Valerius Corvus and 
C. Poetelius Libo Visolus (Broughton, 1. 131). 

His accession is not mentioned by Diodorus under the 
year 351/0 s.c. Alexander’s accession is otherwise known 
from Demosthenes, 7. 32. 

: * Continued from chap. 70. Cp. Plutarch, Timoleon, 24. 
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3 mapeAOav Sé mpds méAW "Eyyvov, Tupavvoupévny 
imo Aemtivov, mpooBodds avvexeis erroveiro Pov- 
Adpevos Tov pev Aenrivny éxBareiv ex Tis TéAEws, 

a ~ \ 
47ots 8° ’Kyyvivois tiv éAevfepiay arodotvar. rept 
raira 8€ rod Tyoddovros dvros ‘Ikéras travdqpet 
| otparevoas ek tav Aecovrivwy émoddpKer Tas 

Lupaxovacas, moAXods S€ tHV otTpatwwTav azro- 
\ , >? a > \ , ¢ 

5 Badwv taxéws éemavnAGev eis tods Aeovtivovs. 0 
dé Tyodewy katamAnEapevos tov Aerrivny todtov 
pev drdaTrovdov e&érepbev eis THY [leAomdvvycor, 
evderxvdpievos Tots “EAAnou Tas TOV KaTatroAeun- 
Oévrwy Tupavyvwy exmTwoets. 

Ovons 8€ Kal ris Tov ’AvoAAwviat dv oAews b76 

A / ‘\ A > of , 

tov Aerrivny mapadaBwv tiv >ArokAwviav tavTn 
Te Kal TH TOV “Eyyvivwr arédwxe tiv adrovopiav. 
73. ’Arropovpevos S€ ypnudtwv eis tas TOV E€- 
vw pucbodocias eEaréoreire oTpatiitas xtAtouvs 
peta Tov akiodoywrdtwy Hyenovwy «is THY TOV 
KapynSoviwy émupdrevav. obrou 5€ todd xopav 
TopOjcavres Kal Aaddpwv 7ARV0s Kopicavtes Tap- 
/ al / e A , A 
édwKav 7@ Tipodrgovtr. 6 b€ AafuvpotwArcas THY 
Aelav Kat xpnudtev TAR00s aOpoicas edwKe Tots 
2 pucboddpors eis wAEtw ypdvov Tods puucbovs. eKpd- 
\ 4 ~ > / ‘ A ‘ 
aoe S€ Kal THs ’EvreAAns Kal rods ta Kapyn- 
Soviwy pddwora fpovodvtas mevrekaideka Bavara- 
a ” > , A > / lol A 
cas Tots dAAows amévere tH eAcvbepiav. Tob dé 
Tyoddovros avéopévov 7H Te Suvdper Kal TH Kara, 
\ / , 3 A en U / ie. 
Thy otparnyiav Sdén at prev “EAAnvides médeus at 
Kata THY YuKeAlay admacar mpobJpws breT&ynoav 
7@ Tyordovrse d:a 76 mdoats Tas adtovopias a7o- 
Siddvac, TOv Sé€ LikeAGv cat Yikavdv Kal tov 
d\Awv av td rods Kapyndoviouvs retaypevwv 
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city Engyum, which was controlled by the tyrant 342/1s.c. 
Leptines,! he assailed it with repeated attacks in the 
hope of expelling Leptines and restoring to the city 
its freedom. Taking advantage of his preoccupation, 
Hicetas led out his entire force and attempted to 
lay siege to Syracuse, but lost many of his men and 
hastily retreated back to Leontini. Leptines was 
frightened into submission, and Timoleon shipped him 
off to the Peloponnese under a safe-conduct, giving the 
Greeks tangible evidence of the results of his pro- 
gramme of defeating and expelling tyrants. 

The city of Apollonia had also been under Leptines. 
On taking it, Timoleon restored its autonomy as well 
as that of the city of Engyum. 

73. Lacking funds to pay his mercenaries, he sent 
a thousand men with his best officers into the part of 
Sicily ruled by the Carthaginians. They pillaged a 
large area, and, carrying off a large amount of 
plunder, delivered it to Timoleon. Selling this and 
realizing a large sum of money, he paid his mer- 
cenaries for a long term of service. He took Entella 
also and, after putting to death the fifteen persons 
who were the strongest supporters of the Carthagi- 
nians, restored the rest to independence. As his 
strength and military reputation grew, all the Greek 
cities in Sicily began to submit themselves volun- 
tarily to him, thanks to his policy of restoring to all 
their autonomy. Many too of the cities of the Sicels 
and the Sicanians and the rest who were subject to 

1 Probably the Leptines mentioned in chap. 45. 9, and 
probably the nephew of the elder Dionysius (T. Lenschau, 


Real-Encyclopddie, 12 (1925), 2073). 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 24. 43; 25. 2. 
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moAAat SverpecBevovro mdAcis, omevdovoar Trapa- 
AndOfvat mpos Tv cvppayiav. 

3 Kapynddvior S€ rods Kara riv LuKeAlav orparn- 
yovs Opaivres ayevvds Tov TéAELOV SiotKobvTas Expt- 
vav €répous dmooréhAew peta Suvdpewv peydrwv. 
evOvds obv T&v Todtdv KaréAeyov Tods apioTous 
eis THY oTpareiav Kat Tov ArBiwv rods «dbérous 
€otpatoAdyouv, xwpis Sé tovTwv mpoxerpiodpe- 
vou xpnudatwv mARV0s pucoddpovs e&evoAdyouv 
"IBnpas kat Kedrovs cai Aliyvas: évaurnyotvro Sé 

mp y ny 
Kal vats pakpas Kal doprnyods moAAas 7Oporlov 
Kal THV Dav TapacKkeuny avuTrépBAnTov emovobvro. 

74. °En’ dpxdvros 8 *A@rjvnow Nuxopdyov ‘Pw- 
pato. Katéornoav brdrovs Vdiov Mdpkiov Kat Ti- 
tov MdAdov Topkovarov. emi S€ rovrwv Dwxiwv 
pev 6 "A@Pnvatos katerroAdunoe KAeirapyov tov ’Epe- 

2 tpias tUpavvov Kabeotapevov bo DiiiaTov. Kara 
dé rHv Kapiay Iifidapos* 6 vedsrepos tv ddeA- 
pav e&€Badrev ex ris Suvacretas "Adav Kat éduvd- 
orevoey ern TevTe ews emi tHv "AdeEdvdpov 
SidBaow ets tiv ’Aciav. 

Mirirmos 5é del waGddov adbfdpevos emt rHhv Teé- 
pwov éorpdtevaerv, evavtioupevnv pev éavtT@ mpds 
S€ ’A@nvaiovs dmoKAivovoav. ovornodpevos dé 
TroAopkiav Kal unxavas mpoodywv Th mdAeu Kab” 7)- 

3 pepav ex Siadoyis mpocéBaAArev tots telyeow. dy- 


1 Tlilddapos PX, [InédSwpos R, InédSopos F ; TeEdSapos 
in Arrian, 1. 23. 7; Strabo, 14. 2. 17; Head, Historia 
Nummorum?*, 630 (Fischer); I:éd8apos Plutarch, Alewan- 
der, 10. 1-2. 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, 25. 1. 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 27. 3. 
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the Carthaginians approached him through embas- 342/1 ».<- 


sies in a desire to be included in his alliance. : 

The Carthaginians recognized that their generals in 
Sicily were conducting the war in a spiritless manner 
and decided to send out new ones, together with 
heavy reinforcements. Straightway they made a 
levy for the campaign from among their noblest citi- 
zens ? and made suitable drafts among the Libyans. 
Furthermore, appropriating a large sum of money, 
they enlisted mercenaries from among the Iberians, 
Celts, and Ligurians.* They were occupied also with 
the construction of eships. They assembled many 
freighters and manufactured other supplies in enor- 
mous quantities. 

74. When Nicomachus was archon at Athens, the 
Romans elected as consuls Gaius Marcius and Titus 
Manlius Torquatus.‘ In this year, Phocion the Athe- 
nian defeated and expelled Cleitarchus, the tyrant 
of Eretria who had been installed by Philip. In 
Caria, Pizodarus,' the younger of the brothers, ousted 
Ada from her rule as dynast and held sway for five 
years until Alexander’s crossing over into Asia. _ 

Philip, whose fortunes were constantly on the in- 
crease, made an expedition against Perinthus, which 
had resisted him and inclined toward the Athenians.° 
He instituted a siege and advancing engines to the 
city assailed the walls in relays day after day. He 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon, 28. 6, mentions Libyans, Iberians, 
and Numidians. 

4 Nicomachus was archon at Athens from July 341 to J une 
340 p.c. The consuls of 344 B.c. were C. Marcius Rutilius 
and T. Manlius Imperiosus Torquatus (Broughton, 1. 132). 

5 Above, chap. 69. 2. ; 

® These events in Philip’s career are barely noticed by 
Justin, 9. 1. 2-5, and only casual references to them occur 
elsewhere. or 
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Sonkovramyxes 5€ mUpyous Katackevdeas, d7ep- 
aipovras 70Ad TOv Kata ti Iépwbov aipywv, && 
drEepoxis Katemdver Tods TroopKoupevous: bpolws 
dé Kat did tO Kpidv cadredwv ta Teiyn Kal bud 

Tis peTadrclas droptTwr emt 7oAd pos TO TEetxos? 

KateBadev. dpvvopevwv d€ tdv IlepwOiov edpu- 

aTws Kal Taxd Telyos ETEpov dvToiKoSomnodyTwY 

dyaves Oavpaorol Kal revyouaxiat ouvicrayro. 
4 peydAns 5€ didoripias e€ dpudotépwv ovviorapéevns 
6 pev Baotdeds moAdods exywv Kal mavTodSaTods 
d€vBereis 81a To’Twv Tods emi Tav emdAEewv Si- 
aywrilopevors dueOerpev, of S¢ HepivOcou oAAods 
Kal? jpepav amoBaddAovres ovppaxiav Kai BéAn Kal 
karaméAras mapa tav Bulavriwv mpoceddBovro. 
eEvowbevres obv mddw Tots ToAcuious aveOdppynoav 
Kal TeTOAUNKOTWS TOds drép THs TaTpidos KWdSdvOUS 
drréwevov. od nv 6 Baowreds eAnye ris diroriias, 
GAAa SieAdpevos Tas duvdpets eis mACiw pépn ovv- 
ex@s €x diadoyxfs ereryopudyer Kat Kal? jpepav Kal 
vUKTwp. TpLomupious 0° éxwv otpatidras Kal Be- 
Adv Kai pnxavav trodwpKyntiKdv TAAV0s, ere Se 
Tas adAas unxavas* avuTrepBAjrous Karemdver TOdS 
moALopKovupevous. 

75. Tis 8€ modwopKias moAvypoviov ywopevys 
kal TOV Kata THY TOAW TOAAGY LEV avatpoupevwr, 
obk dAlywy dé tpavparilopevwr, tdv 8° émurndeiwv 
exArerTovTwv TpocdoKios Hv 1 THs mdAEwS GAwors. 
od pny 4 TUxN ye Trepieide THY THY KWSuVEVdVTWY 
owTnpiav, adda mapddofov adrots Kareaxevace 
Bojfeav. tis yap Tob Baowéws ad&ijcews SiaBe- 
Bonweévns Kara tiv ’Aciav 6 Bacideds dhopdpevos 
tv tod Didirmov Sivapw eyparxe mpos Tods én 
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built towers eighty cubits high, which far overtopped 3141/0 8.©. 


the towers of Perinthus, and from a superior height 
kept wearing down the besieged. He rocked the walls 
with battering rams and undermined them with saps, 
and cast down a long stretch of the wall. The Pe- 
rinthians fought stoutly in their own defence and 
quickly threw up a second wall; many admirable 
feats were performed in the open and on the fortifi- 
cations. Both sides displayed great determination. 
The king, for his part, rained destruction with nu- 
merous and varied catapults upon the men fighting 
steadfastly along the battlements, while the Perin- 
thians, although their daily losses were heavy, re- 
ceived reinforcements of men, missiles, and artillery 
from Byzantium. When they had again become a 
match for the enemy, they took courage and reso- 
lutely bore the brunt of battle for their homeland. 
Still the king persevered in his determination. He 
divided his forces into several divisions and with 
frequent reliefs kept up a continuous attack on the 
walls both day and night. He had thirty thousand 
men and a store of missiles and siege engines besides 
other machines in plenty, and kept up a steady pres- 
sure against the besieged people. 

75. So the siege dragged on. The numbers 
mounted of dead and wounded in the city and pro- 
visions were running short. The capture of the city 
was imminent. Fortune, however, did not neglect 
the safety of those in danger but brought them an un- 
expected deliverance. Philip’s growth in power had 
been reported in Asia, and the Persian king, viewing 
this power with alarm, wrote to his satraps on the 








1 +6 reixos Fischer (ep. chap. 49. 1): tod elyous. 
2 sapacxeuas Fischer (cp. chaps. 73. 3; 78. 5). 
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Gadrdrrn carparras Bonbeiv MepwOlous mavtt over. 
2 didmep of catpdmar cvphpovijcavres e&émrepbav eis 
A “A /, a ‘ / 

THY Ilépwbov prcboddpwv mAR00s Kai xprjuara Sa- 
a \ ~ e ‘ ‘ /, \ La ¥ 
Yury Kal otrov txavov Kai Bédn Kat radAa TaévrTa 

mpos THY TOO TroAdwou xpetav. 
e / A A 4 A > I ~ > 
Opotws 5€ Kai Buldvriot rods dpiorous rv map 
Eavtois Hyeudvwv Kal orpatiwwrdv eéanéoredav. 
edpapildwr b€ r&v Suvduewv yevoudrvwy Kal rod 
moA€pou Kaworrounbévros mddw 1) moAvopKia duAo- 
, > / > / c A \ 
3tuyiav €AdpBavev dvuTépBAntrov. 6 pev yap 
Ditiamos tots Kpwis tUtwv Ta TEelyn ovvexds 
rd ‘ ‘ ~ > ~ > , AY : FRY 
katéBade Kai dia trav dévBeAdv avelpywr Tods emi 
Tov emdd€ewy dua pev Sia TOV TenTWKSTWY TEL- 
xX@v aOpdws* rots orpatwitais cicémumrev, dua Sé 
dia TOV KAYdKwY Tpds TA yeyvuvwueva TOV TEL- 
x@v mpooeBawe: 810 Kal ris pdyns ex yxeupds 
ovons of pev dréOvyckov of 5€ tpatuact Todos 
mepiemimrov. Ta S€ THs vikns émabAa mpoexadetro 
47as tav dywrilouévwn avdpayabias: of ev yap 
Maxeddves edrriLovres eddaipova médw Siapmdcew 
Kai Swpeats bd tod Diriarov ryinOhocobar Sid 
THY Tob Avowredobs eAmida Tots Sewois evexapré- 
pour, of S€ modvopkovpevor Ta. Tis dAdoews Sewd 
_ F -~ 64 ¢ / > 4, ‘ ¢ A 
mp0 opbadudy éxovres drréuevov ediiyws tov brép 
THs owrnpias Kivduvov. 
76. LuveBddAdero 5€ rots odopKovpevois % pv- 
aus THs TéAEwWs TOAAG TrpOs Ti drép TOV 6dwv vi- 
€ a 
Kyv.? 1 yap UépwOos Ketras wev mapa OdAarrav emt 
Twos adxévos bYmob* yeppovijcov oradiatov éxov- 
ans Tov adxéva, tas 8” oikias exer memuKvwpevas 
a A a 
2 Kai rots tibeot Suadepovoas. adras Sé ra‘s ofkodo- 
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coast to give all possible assistance to the Perinthians, 41/0 ».c. 


They consequently took counsel and sent off to Pe- 
rinthus a force of mercenaries, ample funds, and suf- 
ficient stocks of food, missiles, and other materials 
required for operations. 

Similarly the people of Byzantium also sent them 
their best officers and soldiers. So the armies were 
again well matched, and as the fighting was resumed, 
the siege was waged with supreme determination. 
Philip constantly battered the walls with his rams, 
making breaches in them, and as his catapults cleared 
the battlements of defenders, he would at the same 
moment drive through the breached walls with his 
soldiers in close formation and assail with scaling 
ladders the portions of the walls which he had cleared. 
Then hand-to-hand combat ensued and some were 
slain outright, others fell under many wounds. The 
rewards of victory challenged the daring of the con- 
testants, for the Macedonians hoped to have a wealthy 
city to sack and to be rewarded by Philip with gifts, 
the hope of profit steeling them against danger, while 
the Perinthians had before their eyes the horrors of 
capture and sustained with great courage the battle 
for their deliverance. 

76. The natural setting of the city greatly aided 
the besieged Perinthians towards a decisive victory. 
It lies by the sea on a sort of high peninsula with an 
isthmus one furlong across, and its houses are packed 


close together and very high. In their construction 


25 eae er eee ena 

1 Poppo suggested dOpéors. 

* vixnv] pudoverxiay Fischer (cp. Books 13. 60.1; 14. 12.2); 
Dindorf omits izép. 

° ent twos tymAjs Sherman. Fischer suggests dvaorhpatos 
for adxévos, which he believes arose from the following at- 
xéva. 
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pais aici Kata THY eis TOV Addov avdBaow adrATHAwY 

dmepéxovat Kal TO oXHpua THs GAns méAcws Bearpo- 

eides amotedobor. Siudmep THY Teiy@v ovvexds 

KaraBadrdopéevwy oddev jAatTobvTO: SioLKodopobv- 

Tes yap Tovs oTevwmovs Tats alel KaTwrdrats 
3 oiklais Wamep dxupots Tot TElyeow expavTo. bi- 

dmep 6 Didurmos peta TOAAGY Tévwv Kal KWdd- 

vwv Tod Teiyous Kpatnoas ioxupdTepov evpioKe TO 

Telxos TO Oia THY oiKidv abroudtws HrouLacpevov. 

mpos S€ TovTots ex TOO Bulavriov mdvTwv THY mpos 

Tov TOAEnov xpycipwv éroiwws xopnyoupévwr 

euepice Tas Suvdpers eis S¥o pépyn Kal Tods pev 

juices TOV oTpatwwrdv améhirev emt rijs mod 
opkias, émuoTnoas adtots Tods apiotous ayeudvas, 
tovs 8° dAAdouvs mapadaBwv adrtos mpocemecev advw 

7@ Bulavriw Kal todvopkiav ioxupay ovveorijcaro. 
4 ot 8€ Buldvrio r&v Te oTpatiwrdv Kai Tov BeAdv 
Kal TOV dAAwy TOV xpynoimwv mapa Tots LepwAiors 
évrwv els ToAAnY evemumTov aunxaviar. 

Kat ra prev arepi IepiwOiovs cat Bulavriovs év 
TOUTOLS 7V. 

Tar S€ avyypadéwv "Edopos pev 6 Kupatos tH 
ioropiay evOdde Katéotpopey eis tiv Ilepivdov 
moAopkiav: mepetAngde Se TH ypadh mpakers tds 
te Tav “EAAjvwv Kai BapBdpwv apédpevos amo THs 
trav ‘Hpaxdevddv xalddov: ypdvov b€ mepiedAaBe 
ér@v axedov éemtakociwy Kal mevTjKovTa Kal BU- 


a 





1 The sieges were given under the year 340/39 n.c. by 
Philochorus (Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 
no. 328, T 54); they may well have extended over more than 
one archon year. 
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along the slope of the hill they overtop one another 341/o ».c. 


and thus give the city the general aspect of a theatre. 
In spite of the constant breaches in the fortifications, 
consequently, the Perinthians were not defeated, for 
they blocked up the alley-ways and utilized the 
lowest tier of houses each time as though it were a 
wall of defence. When Philip with much labour and 
hard fighting mastered the city wall, he found that 
the houses afforded a stronger one, ready made by 
Fortune. Since, in addition, the city’s every need was 
promptly met by supplies coming to Perinthus from 
Byzantium, he split his forces in two, and leaving one 
division under his best officers to continue the opera- 
tions before Perinthus, marched himself with the 
other and, making a sudden attack on Byzantium, 
enclosed that city also in a tight siege. Since their 
men and weapons and war equipment were all at 
Perinthus, the people of Byzantium found themselves 
seriously embarrassed. 

Such was the situation at Perinthus and Byzan- 
tium. 

Ephorus of Cymé, the historian, closed his history 
at this point with the siege of Perinthus, having in- 
cluded in his work the deeds of both the Greeks and 
the barbarians from the time of the return of the 
Heracleidae. He covered a period of almost seven 
hundred and fifty years,? writing thirty books and 


* Diodorus nowhere mentions the beginning of Ephorus’s 
history, perhaps because it began as far back as his own. In 
chap. 14. 3 he referred to its continuation by his son Demo- 
philus. According to Clement of Alexandria (Stromateis, 
1. 139, 4), Ephorus reckoned 735 years between the Return 
of the Heracleidae and the archonship of Evaenetus, 335 /4 B.C, 
On that basis, B. ten Brinck (Philologus, 6 (1851), 589) sug- 
gested correcting “‘ fifty ’’ here to “‘ thirty.” 
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Brous yéypade TpidKovra, mpootpLov éxdarn mpobeis. 
a lal > 
6 AivaAdos 8° 6 ’AOnvatos rijs Sevrépas ovvtagews ap- 
xiv merolnra tis "Eddpov toropias Tiy TeAEUTHV 
Kal ras éfis mpdteis avvetper tds Te TOV “EAAjvwv 
kat tev BapBdpwv péxpr Tis Dirdtrmov redevrijs. 
77. °En’ dpyovros 8° ’AOjvnor Ocoppdorov ‘Pw- 
pato. pev dbadrovs KatéoTnoav Mdpkov Oda- 
€piov kal AddAov Kopvijduov, dAvpamuds &° 7xOn 
Sexdrn mpos Tais éxardv, Kal? jw evika ordd.ov 
2’Avricajs *A@nvaios. emt S€ rovTwy D.Ximmov 
Buldvriov todvopKobvros ’AOnvaior pev Expway Tov 
Didurrov AcAvKevas Tv mpos adrods avvTebeicay 
> / 20\ A \ 4 A > 5r 
elpivnv: edOds 5€ Kai Sdvapiy vavTiKny a€ioAoyov 
2 / / a / ¢ / 
eééremspav BonPjcovoav rots Bulavriow. oporws 
Sé rovrows Xtow kat K@ou cat ‘Pddvor Kat twes 
cq ~ ¢ / / rans a 
grepor Tov “EAAjvwv ovppaxiay eférepspav ois 
3 Bulavrios. Sidmep 6 Didurmos Katamdayets TH 
ovvSpou t&v “EAAjvwv tiv te woAopKiay Tov 
/ y \ A >A@ / \ \ AA. 
moAewv eAvoe Kal Tmpos mvatovs Kal Tovs aA- 
Nous “EAAnvas tods evavtiovpevovs avvelero tiv 
eipyvyv. 
4 Kara S¢ riv Luxedlav KapynSdvior pev peyddas 
mapacKevds eis Tov méAEHov meToLNLEvoL dveBi- 
Bacav ras Suvdpers eis THY LiKediav. elyov dé 





1 His history was referred to above, chap. 14. 5. 
2 That is, Philip the son of Cassander, who died in 297/6 


B.C. 

3 Theophrastus was archon at Athens from July 340 to 
June 339 B.c. The Olympic Games were celebrated in mid- 
summer of 340 8.c. Broughton (1. 132) lists the consuls of 
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prefacing each with an introduction. Diyllus* the 341/0 5.c. 


Athenian began the second section of his history 
with the close of Ephorus’s and made a connected 
narrative of the history of Greeks and barbarians 
from that point to the death of Philip.? 

77, When Theophrastus was archon at Athens, the 
Romans elected as consuls Marcus Valerius and Aulus 
Cornelius, and the one hundred and tenth Olympiad 
was celebrated, in which Anticles the Athenian won 
the foot-race. In this year, seeing that Philip 
was besieging Byzantium, the Athenians voted that 
he had broken his treaty with them and promptly 
dispatched a formidable fleet to aid that city. Besides 
them, the Chians, Coans, Rhodians, and some others 
of the Greeks sent reinforcements also. Philip was 
frightened by this joint action, broke off the siege 
of the two cities, and made a treaty of peace with the 
Athenians and the other Greeks who opposed him.‘ 

In the west, the Carthaginians prepared great 
stores of war materials and transported their forces 
to Sicily.* They had all told, including the forces 


343 z.c. as M. Valerius Corvus and A. Cornelius Cossus 
Arvina. 

4 This account of Diodorus differs from the presumably 
correct one given elsewhere, going back over Philochorus to 
Theopompus (in Didymus: Jacoby, Fragmente der grie- 
chischen Historiker, no. 115, F 292). Byzantium was assisted 
by Chios, Cos, and Rhodes, her old allies in the Social War, as 
well as by the Persians. The Athenian fleet under Chares 
arrived only to ensure the safe passage of the grain fleet from 
the Black Sea. Philip’s capture of this fleet was a major 
factor in Athens’ decision to abrogate the peace treaty ; the 
result was war, not peace. Cp. Demosthenes, 18 (De Corona) 
87-94; Plutarch, Phocion, 14. 

5 Continued from chap. 73. Plutarch, Timoleon, 25. 1, gives 
the same figures, but fails to mention the cavalry and the 
chariots. 
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Tovs Tavras’ adv Tois mpotimdpyovow ev TH viow 

melovs pev trAcious THV éxtakiopupiwv, timreis dé 

kal dpuata Kat ovvwpidas ovK éAdtTovs TOV 
pupiwv, vats 8€ paxpas pev diaxooias,” doprnyods 
dé Tas TOUS immous Te Kal BéAn Kal otrov Kal TaAAa 

5 Kopulovoas mAciouvs TOV yiriwv. Tysroddwy dé 

mv0opevos TO peyelos THs TOV ToAcuiov Suvdpews 

od KatemAdyn Tods BapBdpovs, Kaimep ets dAtyous 
oTpaTiwtas ovvectaAuevos. exwv dé mdAEwov mpos 

‘Ixérav dueAvoato mpos atrov Kal mpocAaBdopevos 

TOUS META TOUTOU OTpaTLWTAas Ov peTpiws NvENoE 

Thy idtav Svvapuy. 

78. "Hdoge 8 adr tov mpos todvs DoiviKas 
ay@va ovorjicacha Kata THv Tv Kapyndoviwy 
emuKpaTELav, OWS THV bev TOV CULpdYwY Ywpav 
aowh SvadvdAdén tiv S° do Tods BapBdpous otoav 
katadpbeipn. «v0ds obv tovs Te pucboddpovs Kal 
Lvpakoaious Kal Tovs dAdous ovppdyous abpoicas 
Kal Kowny exkAnolav cuvayayav Tapwpynoe Tots 
oiketors Adyous Ta AHO mpos Tov brep*® TOV Aw 
ayava: mavtwy 8° amodeEapevwv Tovs Adyous Kal 
Bodvrwv dyew thy taxlorny emi rods BapBapovs 
mpojnyev €xwv todvs ovpmavtas od mAclovs TOV 
pupiwv Kat duoxiAiwv. 

3 "Hédn 8 adrod Kata thv ’Axpayavtivny ovtos 
Trapadoéws everece TH OTpaTiad Tapayy Kal ordots. 
Tov yap uwcloddpwr Tis dvopa Opacios, ceavankws 
70 ev AcAdois tepov peta TH DwKéwv, arrovoia dé 
Kal Opdoe diadepwv, axdAovbov tois mpdrepov TeE- 


bo 


1 sods mavras PX, ovpravras cet. 
2 Svaxoolas] €BdounKovra PX, but see Plutarch, T'%imoleon, 
95, 1. 
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previously on the island, more than seventy thousand 340/39 ».c. 


infantry ; cavalry, war-chariots, and extra teams of 
horses amounting to not less than ten thousand ; two 
hundred battleships; and more than a thousand 
freighters carrying the horses, weapons, food and 
everything else. Timoleon was not daunted, how- 
ever, although he learned the size of the hostile force 
while he himself was reduced to a handful of soldiers. 
He was still at war with Hicetas, but came to terms 
with him and took over his troops, thus materially 
increasing his own army.* 

78. He decided to commence the struggle with the 
Carthaginians in their own territory so as to keep 
intact the land of his allies while wasting that which 
was subject to the barbarians. He assembled his 
mercenaries immediately, together with the Syra- 
cusans and his allies, called a general assembly, and 
encouraged his audience with appropriate words to 
face the decisive struggle. When all applauded and 
shouted, urging him to lead them immediately against 
the barbarians, he took the field with not more than 
twelve thousand men in all.? 

He had reached the territory of Agrigentum when 
unexpected confusion and discord broke out in his 
army. One of his mercenaries named Thrasius, who 
had been with the Phocians when they plundered 
the shrine at Delphi and was remarkable for his mad 
recklessness, now perpetrated an act that matched 

1 Plutarch does not mention the support furnished Timo- 
leon by Hicetas at this time. 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 25. 2-3, states that there were 3000 
Syracusans and 4000 mercenaries, of whom 1000 deserted 
edn the battle; the remainder were 5000 foot and 1000 

orse. 





3 Jnép added by Reiske (cp. chap. 76. 1). 
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4 roAunpévors mpakw emetedecato. T&v yap adAwv 
axedov dndvrwv T&v peTracxdvTwy Tis cis TO pav- 
relov mapavomlas terevydtwv bd Tod Satpoviov 
Tis mpoonkovons Tywpias, Kabdmep puKp@ ™m™po- 
repov dveypdibapev, povos obdros duadeAnOas TO 
Oeiov emexetpnoe tods pucboddpovs mapoppav mpos 

sdndatacw. bn yap rov Tipodéovra mapadpo- 
vobvra mpos Suodoyouperyy amwAevav dyew Tods 
otparustas: éEamAaciovs yap dvras tods Kapyn- 
Soviovs Kal méaas tals mapackevais avurrepBAr- 
Tous dmdpxovras éemayyéAderar viKyoew, evamoKu- 

4 a ~ a 
Bedwv tais t&v pucboddpwv ypuxais, odde TOUS 
> / A lol , A A > 
ddedopevovs picbods ToAA0G xpdvov dia THY a70- 

6 piav dmodedwKwds. auveBovdevev obv dvakaymrew 
eis Tas Lupaxovooas Kal Tovs pucbods dzaurety, 
ent 8é orparelay ameyvwopevny pt) cvvaxodovbeiv. 

79. Tav 8 pucboddpwv dopevws Tods Adyous 
Seyouevwv Kal vewrepilew emixeipotvTwy poyts 

: \ \ 2 OA € , 1 \ A 
mora Senbels adrav 6 Tuyodrewr* Kai dwpeds 
erayyeAAdpevos Karémavae THY Tapaxnv. dpws 5é 
7@ Opaciw xWiwv ovvaxodovOnodvrwy THY peev 
rovtwy KédAacw els €Erepov aveBdAero Kalpov, 

/ A ‘ A > 4 tf 
ypdipas Sé mpos tods ev LupaKxovocais didovs 
/ 4 / ‘ ‘ ‘ 
mpoadééacba Tovrous pirodpdvws Kat rods puabods 
drrodotvar Thy ev Tapaxyy macav els rédos KarE- 
~ > > / > , A iz ~ 
oBece, tev 8 ateOnodvrav adgeidato THY EK TIS 
/ > , > A ¥ A a a 

2vikns eddokiav. adtros S€ tods adAous Tats diAav- 
Opdirrous évredécow eis THv mpoimdpxovoay evvowav 
dmokatacTioas mpofyev emt rods moAepious ot 
paxpdy orparomedevovras. avvayaydv 3° «is THY 
exxAnolavy Tovds oTpaTuitas Kal dia TOV Aoywv 
Odpaos mapacrjoas tots mAnBeou SiAAGe pev TIV 
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his former outrages. While almost all the rest who 340/39 2.ce 
had participated in the sacrilege against the oracle 
had received from the deity their due punishment, 
as we reported a little earlier, he who alone had 
eluded divine vengeance attempted to incite the 
mercenaries to desert. He said that Timoleon was 
out of his mind and was leading his men to certain 
destruction. The Carthaginians were six times their 
number and were immeasurably superior in every 
sort of equipment, but Timoleon was nevertheless 
promising that they would win, gambling with the 
lives of the mercenaries whom for a long time because 
of lack of funds he had not even been able to pay. 
Thrasius recommended that they should return to 
Syracuse and demand their pay, and not follow 
Timoleon any further on a hopeless campaign. 

79. The mercenaries received his speech with en- 
thusiasm and were on the point of mutiny, but 
Timoleon with some difficulty quieted the disturbance 
by urgent pleading and the offer of gifts. Even so, 
a thousand men did go off with Thrasius,? but he 
put off their punishment till a later time, and by 
writing to his friends in Syracuse to receive them 
kindly and to pay them their arrears he brought the 
unrest to an end, but also stripped the disobedient 
men of all credit for the victory. With the rest, whose 
loyalty he had regained by tactful handling, he 
marched against the enemy who were encamped not 
far away. Calling an assembly of the troops, he 
encouraged them with an address, describing the 


1 Chap. 58. 6. 
2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 25. 3-4. 


1 § Tyodéwv added by Rhodoman. 














DIODORUS OF SICILY 


TOV Powixwv avavdptav treuvyce Sé THs TéAwvos 
evnpepias. 

3 Ldvrwy dé Kabazep wl pd dwv7i Bodvreov é ém- 
Déobau tots BapBapows Kat KatdpyeoOa THs waxS, 
KaTa Tox troluyiwy céAwa Kopulovroy ets TOS 
ortBadas 6 Tiporéwy édn déxveo0as Tov olwvov THs 
viens: tov yap “loOusaKov orépavov ex o€Xivou 

4ovvioracba. of dé orpari@rar TapayyeiAavros 
Tod Typodrgovros ex TOV acdivwy mAc~Eavtes oTedd- 
vous Kal Tats Kepadats mepbevres mpofjyov pera 
xapas os Tov Gedy mpoonpawdovtwv avrots TV 

5 viKnv: Omep Kal ovveBy yeveoBau TepieyevovTo yap 
aveAriotws TOV mrohepieoy ov pdvov dia Tas dias 
dvipayabias, GAAG Kal dua THV TOV bedv ouvepyiav. 

‘O pev yap Tipodrdwr exragas Thy Svvapv Karé- 
Bauvev a amd Twwy Addwv emt tov Kpipucor* ToTapov 
Kal pupiwy 7d SiaBeByxdreav e€ épddov ToUTOLS 
eméppate, TeTay[EVvos atros € em péons THS paday- 

6 yos. yevouevns dé pdxns Kaprepas Kal TOV 
‘EM ijvev UmepexovTwv Tais Te apetats Kal Tats 
edyetptais mroAvs € eyivero dovos TOV BapBdpwv. 707 
dé devydvrwy TOV SuaBeBndrer  waoa ddvapus 
TOV Kapyndovicv mepanbetoa TO petOpov duwpba- 
caro Thy THV idiwv Arrav. 


1 MSS. omit. Kpéyoov supplied from Plutarch, Timoleon, 
25. 4 (Kpiunoov) with the spelling common elsew here. 








1 That is, at the battle of Himera, 480 B.c. Polybius re- 
proaches Timaeus for placing in the mouth of Timoleon 
derogatory remarks concerning the Carthaginians, but not 
advancing proof that Timoleon did not actually speak in this 
way (12. pe J ea Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, 
no. 566, F 3 
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cowardice of the Phoenicians and recalling the success 340/39 s.c. 


of Gelon.! 

Just at the moment when all as with one voice 
were clamouring to attack the barbarians and to 
begin the battle, it chanced that pack animals came 
carrying wild celery ? for their bedding, and Timoleon 
declared that he accepted the omen of his victory, 
for the crown at the Isthmian games is woven of this. 
On his suggestion, the soldiers plaited crowns out of 
celery and with their heads wreathed advanced cheer- 
fully in the confidence that the gods foretold their 
victory. And that, as a matter of fact, is how it was, 
for unpredictably, incredible to tell, they got the 
better of the enemy not only through their own valour 
but also through the gods’ specific assistance. 

Timoleon deployed his forces and advanced down 
from a line of little hills to the river Crimisus,? where 
ten thousand of the enemy had already crossed. 
These he shattered at the first onset, taking his own 
position in the centre of his line. There was a sharp 
fight, but as the Greeks were superior both in bravery 
and in skill, there was great slaughter of the bar- 
barians. The rest began to flee, but the main body 
of the Carthaginians crossed the river in the mean 
time and restored the situation. 


2 This was the apium graveolens which is also frequently 
called parsley. It is fragrant (cp. Olck, Real-Encyclopddie, 
6 (1909), 255 f.). This anecdote was told by Timaeus (Jacoby, 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, no. 566, F 118) and 
appears in Plutarch, Timoleon, 26. 

3 The river is variously spelled Crimesus (Plutarch, Timo- 
leon, 25. 4) and Crimissus (Nepos, Timoleon, 2. 4). 

4 The story of the battle is told more circumstantially in 
Plutarch, Timoleon, 27-29. The time was just before the 
summer solstice of 339 8.c. (Plutarch, Timoleon, 27. 1). 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


80. Kawvorrounbetons de Tijs paxns Kal Tov 
Dowikwv 7H mA Bet Tepixeopevenv" TOUS “EAMqvas 
ddvw modds éx Tod mepi€xovros duBpos Kareppdyn 
Kal yaddlns edpeyeous mARV0s, dotpamal Te Kal 
Bpovrat pera mvevpdtwv peydAwy KatéoKnTTov: 
kal tovtwy amdvrwy AveAAodhopovpevwy tots pev 
“EAA A is a de , A ‘e 
nou Kata vaTtou, Tois de BapBapois Kata mpdo- 
wrov of pev mept tov Tyoddovta To otumTwpya 
e , c / = A , ‘ / ~ 
padiws tréuevov, ot dé Doivixes TO peyefos THs 
Tepiatdcews pépew dduvarodvres, dua. dé Kal TOV 
‘EAAjvev é emruceypevenv, mpos duynv Sppnoay. 


2 Tdvrev 3° emt TOV ToTaMov TPETOLEVaY, dvapig 


imméwv Te Kat melOv, kal TOV appdrav dua. Tovrous 
dupopevey ot pev dr’ GAAjAwWY ovpmarovpevor Kal 
Tois TOV ovpypaxwv Eideot Kat Adyyats mepuTretpo- 
pevoe THY ovudopav eaxov aBonOnrov, ot 8 bd 
T@v Tapa Tots ToAEptows imméwy eis TO TOD TO- 
Tapod peiOpov ayeAndov ovveAavvdpevot Kal Kata 

3 veTov Tas TAnyas AauBdvovtes ameOvnoKov. ToA- 
Aol 5é dvev modepias mAnyHs SiehOeipovro owpev- 
opevwy TOV cwpdtwv did Te Tov ddBov Kal TO 
m7Ajos Kal dia Tas ev TO petOpw Svoxepeias. TO 
de péyiorov, AdBpwv yeyernpevenv TOV ouBpwv o 
TOTAILOS Bravorépep TO pedpare Katapepopevos TroA- 
Aods eBamrile Kal petra TOV StrAWV dSiavnxopevous 
SrePOexpe. 

4 Tédos S¢ taév Kapyndoviwy ot pev tov tepov 
Adxov dvamAnpobvTes Kal Tov pev apiOucv doves 
SicyxiAor Kal wevraKdotot, Tats 8° aperats Kal dd€ats 
rt O€ Tals ovolats mpwrevovres AmavTes aywviod- 

5 pevot AapTp@s Katekornoav. tav 8 dAAwy Tov 
ovoTpatevopevewy adrois améBavov mAciovs TOV [pv- 
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80. As the battle was renewed, the Phoenicians 340/39°s.c. 


were overwhelming the Greeks with their superior 
numbers when, suddenly, from the heavens sheets 
of rain broke and a storm of great hailstones, while 
lightning flashed and thunder roared and the wind 
blew in fierce gusts. All of this tempest buffeted the 
backs of the Greeks but struck the faces of the bar- 
barians, so that, though Timoleon’s soldiers were not 
much inconvenienced by the affair, the Phoenicians 
could not stand the force of circumstances, and as the 
Greeks continued to attack them, they broke into 
flight. 

As all sought the river together—horse and foot 
intermingled, while the chariots added to the con- 
fusion—some perished helplessly trodden under foot 
or pierced by the swords or lances of their comrades, 
while others were herded by Timoleon’s cavalry into 
the bed of the river and were struck down from be- 
hind. Many died without an enemy’s stroke as the 
bodies piled up in the panic. There was crowding 
and it was difficult to keep one’s feet in the stream. 
Worst of all, as the rain came down heavily, the river 
swept downstream as a raging torrent and carried 
the men with it, drowning them as they struggled to 
swim in their heavy armour. 

In the end, even the Carthaginians who composed 
the Sacred Battalion, twenty-five hundred in number 
and drawn from the ranks of those citizens who were 
distinguished for valour and reputation as well as for 
wealth, were all cut down after a gallant struggle. 
In the other elements of their army, more than ten 


1 This unit is mentioned again by Diodorus in another 
connection, Book 20. 10. 6. 


1 So Wesseling : qeprexopevwy. 
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plwv, aixyyddwro. 8 eAndOnoav od« éAdrrous TaV 

pupiwy Kat tevrakioxiAiwy. tadv dé dppdtrwv Ta 

bev troAAa ovvetpifn Kara Tov ayava, diakdota 8° 

qAw: Ta 5€ oKevoddpa Kal Ta Cedyn Kal Ta TAH- 

On trav apabdv droxelpia tots “EAAnow eyevero. 

6 Tav 8 drAwv Ta TOAAG ev dO TOD ToTapod S.- 
efOdpn, emi dé tHv Too Tyoddovros oxnvnv xiAcor 
pev Odpakes adomides dé mAclovs TOV pupiwv ar- 
nvéxOnoav. tovtwv 8 torepov Ta bev ev Tots ev 
Lupaxovocats vaois avereOn, Ta 5€ Tots ovppayots 
dieepioOn, twa Sd cis Kopwiov Tiorgwy an- 
éotetAe mpoordéas eis 70 Tod Loceddvos tepov 
avabetva. 

81. HloAAdv dé Kal? ypnudrwv Katadndbevtwv 
Sua 70 Tods Kapyndoviovs éoxnkevar tARO0s exrw- 
pdtwv apyupav te Kal xpvodv, et Sé€ tov aAAov 
Kdopov vrepBdAdrovra Sia Td peyebos THs map’ 
avrots evmopias dmavrTa auvexwpnoe Tots oTpaTid- 

2 ras Exew errabAa ris dvdpayabias. tdv S¢ Kapyn- 
Soviwy of duvadvydvres Tov ev TH pdxyn Kivdvvov 
poyis eis TO AtAvBauov dieowOyoav. tocadtn 3S 
abrovs KatdmAngis Kat d€os Katetyey wore fr) 
ToAmay «is Tas vats euBaivew pnd’ aromdetiv eis THY 
AuBonv, ds bia tiv tOv Oedv adAoTpidTnTA Tpos 
adrovs bo tod AiBuKod meAdyous Katatobnco- 
pévous. 

3 Of 8 ev rH Kapynddu 70 péyeBos mubdpevor THs 
ovpdopas ovverpiBynoav tats yvyats Kal cvvTouws 
breAdpBavov A€ew en” adrods Tov TysoAdovra peta 


1 So Fischer: «ai in MSS. before rods Kapx. 
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thousand soldiers were killed and no less than fifteen 40/39 ».c. 


thousand were taken captive.t_ Most of the chariots 
were destroyed in the battle but two hundred were 
taken. The baggage train, with the draught animals 
and most of the wagons, fell into the hands of the 
Greeks. Most of the armour was lost in the river, 
but a thousand breastplates and more than ten 
thousand shields were brought to the tent of Timo- 
leon. Of these, some were dedicated later in the 
temples at Syracuse, some were distributed among 
the allies, and some were sent home by Timoleon to 
Corinth with instructions to dedicate them in the 
temple of Poseidon.? 

81. The battle yielded a great store of wealth also, 
because the Carthaginians had with them an abun- 
dance of silver and gold drinking vessels; these, as 
well as the rest of the personal property which was 
very numerous because of the wealth of the Cartha- 
ginians, Timoleon allowed the soldiers to keep as 
rewards for their gallantry.’ For their part, the Car- 
thaginians who escaped from the battle made their 
way with difficulty to safety at Lilybaeum. Such 
consternation and terror possessed them that they 
did not dare embark in their ships and sail to Libya, 
persuaded that they would be swallowed up by the 
Libyan Sea because their gods had forsaken them. 

In Carthage itself, when news of the extent of the 
disaster had come, all were crushed in spirit and took 
it for granted that Timoleon would come against 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, 28. 5-6, gives the number of dead as 
10,000, including 3000 Carthaginians, 

2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 29. 

5 Plutarch, Timoleon, 30. 1, states only that Timoleon al- 
lowed his mercenaries to plunder the territory of the Cartha- 
ginians (cp. chap. 73.1). 
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Ths Suvdpews. 00d S¢ Téoxwva tov “Avvwyros 
mepvyadevpevov KaTHyayov Kal oTpaTynyov amédet- 
Eav dia 70 Soxeiv TOA Te Kal oTparnyla Suadepew. 


ers ty Se ” r a \ , A 5 
4 avTou EKPWOAV TTOALTLKOLS LEV TWLACL [L7) OLAKLVY- 


Suvevewv, ptacboddpovs Sé dAdoebvets aOpoilew Kai 
(4 o ¢€ , > > a \ 
pddwora “EAAnvas: traxovoco$a 8 adrois mpos 
7% - AA \ e Xr / 8 \ \ / 6 
THY oTpareiay TroAAOds breAduBavov bia TO peyeDos 
THs prclodopas* Kal tiv edropiav THs Kapyndovos. 
> \ \ / AY b) / / Las 
els d€ THY LKkediav tods edberous mpéoBers e&€- 
mepipav, mpootagavres ef’ ols av 7 duvatov ovv- 

Oécbar thy eipyvnv. 

82. Tod 8 érovs Tovrov SueAD6v ros -AOjvyor 
pev jpxe Avowaxidns, ev “Pdyn & traro kabe- 
oTnKELTaV Kowzos Zepovidwos kat Mdpxos ‘Pov- 
tiduos. emt d€ TovTwv Tiodrdwy émavedOdv eis 
Lvpakovocas mp@tov pev todvs eyKaradumdvras 
adrov® pwcfoddpous Tovs eta Opaciov mavras eK 

a , ¢ /, ” Pama a > 
THs ToAEws ws mpoddTas dvtTas e€€Barev. odroL 5 
ets tH “IraXlav diaBdvres Kal ywpiov Te mapaba- 
Adrriov ev TH Bperria KatadaPBopevor Sujpracav. 

c A , /, 204 A / 
ot d€ Bpérriot mapokuvbevtes edOds pera Suvdpews 
moAAhs éeoTpdtevoav én adtrods Kal TO ywpiov 
exTrokopkjoavres amavrTas KaTnKdvTicav. ot pev 
obv Katadirdvres Tov Tiyoddovra pucboddpor tis 
idtas mapavopias erabAov® rovadTns cupdopas erv- 

ov. 

*O dé Typorewy Toordpiov tov Tuppnvov 8aSeKa. 
Anotpiot tods mAr€ovras Anildpevov Kal KatraTA€cd- 


1 wwobogopas editors : ovudopas. 
2 adrov added by Fischer. 
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them directly with his army. They wasted no time 
in recalling from exile Gisco ! the son of Hanno and 
appointing him general, for they thought that he 
best combined the qualities of boldness and military 
skill. They voted not to risk the lives of citizens in 
the future but to enlist foreign mercenaries, especi- 
ally Greeks ? who, they thought, would answer the 
call in large numbers because of the high rate of pay 
and the wealth of Carthage ; and they sent skilled 
envoys to Sicily with instructions to make peace on 
whatever terms proved possible. 

82. At the end of this year, Lysimachides became 
archon at Athens, and in Rome there were elected 
as consuls Quintus Servilius and Marcus Rutilius.® 
In this year, Timoleon returned to Syracuse and 
promptly expelled from the city as traitors all the 
mercenaries who had abandoned him under the lea- 
dership of Thrasius. These crossed over into Italy, 
and coming upon a coastal town in Bruttium, sacked 
it. The Bruttians, incensed, immediately marched 
against them with a large army, stormed the place, 
and shot them all down with javelins.t Those who had 
abandoned Timoleon were rewarded by such mis- 
fortune for their own wickedness. 

Timoleon himself seized and put to death Postu- 
mius the Etruscan,’ who had been raiding sea traffic 


1 Plutarch, Timoleon, 30.3. 2 Plutarch, Timoleon, 30. 3. 

. Lysimachides was archon at Athens from J uly 339 to 
June 338 s.c. The consuls of 342 z.c. were Q. Servilius Ahala 
and C. Marcius Rutilus (Broughton, 1. 133). 

* Plutarch, Timoleon, 30. 1-2. Another group of the im- 
pious mercenaries is mentioned also in 30. 4. 

5 This story does not appear in Plutarch. 


® éxafAov Wesseling : ézafdov. Fischer inserts AaBovres after 
€rabAov. 
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cavra eis Lupakovocas ws didov ovdAdaBav eava- 
Twoev. otmedegato dé Kal rods bd Kopwiiwv 
> / > / / cA A 
exrreupbevras oikyiropas pidodpovws, dvTas Tov 
apiluov mevrakisytAiovs. pera Se TadTa Tov 
KapyydSoviwy diampecBevoapevwv Kai moAdAa den- 
Oévrwy ovvexwpnoev adbrois 7iv cipyvynv wote Tas 

A ¢ pW t , ¥ ‘4 es ? / . \ 
pev “EAAnvidas modes amdoas eAcvbepas elvar, TOV 
d¢ AvKov KaAovpevov trotapov Gptov «lvar THs éKa- 
Tépwv emkpateias: pi) eetvar dé Kapyndovious 
BonOAoat tots tupavvots Tots ToAcuobor mpos Lupa- 
Koolous. 

Mera dé tabra tov pev ‘Ikérav KararroAcujoas 
? ’ 1 \ >> ” \ 9 
eJavatwoe, rods 8 ev Aitvy Kapzravods éxrroAvop- 

/ , ] / ‘ ‘ 
Kynoas Suepberpe. Kai Nixddnpov pev tov Kevropi- 
mivwv tUpavvov KatamAn€dpevos e&€Badev ex Tis 
moAews, “Amrod\Awviddnv b€ tov "Ayupwaiwy dvva- 
oTnv mavous THS Tupavvidos Tovs eAcvbepwHevras 
Lupakociouvs émoince. Kalddov Sé mdvras tods 
KaTa THY vhoov Tupdvvouvs piloTounoas® Kal Tas 
TroAeus eAevbepwoas eis TIV ovppaxiav TpocedeEarTo. 


5 KnpvEavtos 8 adbrob Kata tiv “EAAdba dudTe Lvpa- 


4 V4 tA \ bres! f a v. 
Koctot Siddacr yYwpav Kat olKias Tots BovAopévois 
petéxyew THs ev Lvpakovooas moditeias odAot 

‘ \ 7 La > 7 , \ 
mpos Ti)v KAnpovyiav “EAAnves amijvrncav: TéAos be 
oikytopes amedetyOnoav eis pev tv Lvpakooiav 


1 €Gavdrwoe Reiske: eOaye. *% So Herwerden: prfodoyrjoas. 


1 “ Freedom ”’ in Greek political terminology did not ex- 
clude the possibility of an overlord, Carthage or Syracuse. 
Plutarch, Timoleon, 34. 1, does not mention this feature of 
the treaty. 

2 Diodorus usually calls this river Halycus (Books 15. 17. 
5; 23.9.5; 24.1. 8). 
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with twelve corsairs, and had put in at Syracuse as 339/8 s.c. 


a friendly city. He received the new settlers sent 
out by the Corinthians kindly, to the number of five 
thousand. Then, when the Carthaginians sent en- 
voys and pleaded with him urgently, he granted 
them peace on the terms that all the Greek cities 
should be free, that the river Lycus * should be the 
boundary of their respective territories, and that the 
Carthaginians might not give aid to the tyrants who 
were at war with Syracuse. 

After this, he concluded his war with Hicetas and 
put him to death,’ and then attacked the Campa- 
nians in Aetna and wiped them out.‘ Likewise he 
overbore Nicodemus, tyrant of Centuripae, and 
ousted him from that city ; and putting an end to 
the tyranny of Apolloniades in Agyrium *® he gave 
Syracusan citizenship to its freed inhabitants. In a 
word, all of the tyrants throughout the island were 
uprooted and the cities were set free and taken into 
his alliance. He made proclamation in Greece that 
the Syracusans would give land and houses to those 
who wished to come and share in their state, and 
many Greeks came to receive their allotments.* 
Ultimately forty thousand settlers were assigned to 


_ * Plutarch, Timoleon, 31. 2-32. 1. Since Timoleon had 
Just accepted the aid of Hicetas against the Carthaginians 
(chap. 77. 5), this change of policy suggests some duplicity 
on his part (Westlake, Timoleon and his Relations with 
Tyrants, 15 f.). 

‘ This is not mentioned by Plutarch. 

5 This was Diodorus’s own native city. 

. Plutarch, Timoleon, 22. 3-5; 23 (where the invitation 
was issued when Timoleon first became master of Syracuse) ; 
35. According to the historian Athanis, quoted by Plutarch 
(Timoleon, 23. 4; Jacoby, Fragm. der gr. Hist. no. 562, F 2), 
there were 60,000 who came. Cp. further Book 19. 2. 8. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


Ti advaiperov' TeTpakiopvpror, eis dé TH ’Ayupt- 
valav pupior Sia TO peyeBos Kal KaAXos Tis Xwpas. 

Edd 5€ Kai rods mpotimdpxovras vopous ev Tats 
Lupaxovacais, ods cvveypaipe AvoKdAfs, dudplwoe. 
Kat Tods pev Tept TOV iSiwTiKOv®? cvpBodaiwy 7) 
KAnpovomidv elacev dpuetabérous, Tods dé mepi 
tOv Sypoctwy vevopolern€vous mpos 7IVv Stav 
indotracw ws mor edoKer ovpdepew Simpbwoer. 
émordrns 8 fv Kat diopfwrijs tis vopobecias 
Kédados 6 KopivOios, avip ev madetg Kat ovvécer 
SeS0€acpévos. amo dé rodTwv yevdopevos Tovs MEV 
Aeovrivous eis Lupaxovacas peTra@xicer, eis S€ TV 
Kapapwaiav oixjropas mpoobeis ennvfece tiv 
mod. 

83. Kafddov $€ mavta ta Kata THY LiKeAiav 
eipyvika@s KaTaoTHoas emoince Tas mdéAes Taxd 
AaPeiv roAAjv avEnow mpos eddaoviav. €K TroA- 
Nod yap xpovov Sia Tas ordoets Kal Tods eupvAtious 
moA€mous, ert S¢ TO TAOS TOV erravicTapévwr 
alel tupdvvwy at pev modes Epnuor T@V oiKynTo- 
pwv hoav, at S€ xydpar 81a THY apylay e€nypiwvro 
Kal Kapra@v juepwr abopor® KabevoriKevoav’ TOTE 
Sé Sid 7d ARDS TOV emiToAacdvTwY oiKnTépwv 
Kat Sia tv moAvypovioy emuyeyervnuevyny eipyynv 
e€nuepwOncav tats epyacias Kal moAdovs Kal 
Tavrodatovs eéjveykav Kaptovs. TovTous 8° ot 
LuKeNdrar AvovreADs TumpadoKovtes Tots eprdpors 
TAX TMpocavedpapov Tats ovoiats. 

Tovyapody dia 7Hv ex todtwv edropiav ToAAa 

1 See SIG, 141. 10 ddvarpérou sc. ywpas. 


2 iSwwrixdv Wesseling, cp. chap. 70. 5: iSwrdv PXR, 
iSiwv F. ® So Stephanus: dzropou. 
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the vacant land of Syracuse and ten thousand to that 39/8 2.0. 


of Agyrium, because of its extent and quality. 

At this time, also, Timoleon revised the existing 
laws of Syracuse, which Diocles had composed.* 
Those concerning private contracts and inheritance 
he allowed to remain unaltered, but he amended those 
concerned with public affairs in whatever way seemed 
advantageous to his own concept. Chairman and 
director of this legislative programme was Cephalus 
the Corinthian, a man distinguished for education 
and intelligence. When his hands were free of this 
matter, Timoleon transferred the people of Leontini 
to Syracuse, but sent additional settlers to Camarina 
and enlarged the city. 

83. So, having established peaceful conditions 
everywhere throughout Sicily, he caused the cities to 
experience a vast growth of prosperity.?, For many 
years, because of domestic troubles and border wars, 
and still more because of the numbers of tyrants who 
kept constantly appearing, the cities had become 
destitute of inhabitants and the open country had 
become a wilderness for lack of cultivation, producing 
no useful crops. But now new settlers streamed into 
the land in great numbers, and as a long period of 
peace set in, the fields were reclaimed for cultivation 
and bore abundant crops of all sorts. These the 
Siceliot Greeks sold to merchants at good prices and 
rapidly increased their wealth. 

It was by reason of the funds so acquired that many 


1 Cp. Book 13. 33 and 35. 
2 Nepos, Timoleon, 3. 1-2. These observations are prob- 
ably Diodorus’s own, based on his personal experience and 
nowledge. Note the reference to his city, Agyrium, in 
chap. 83. 3. Kokalos, 4 (1958) is devoted exclusively to 
articles concerned with the effect of Timoleon on Sicily. 
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‘ 
Kal peydAa Karecxevdobn Kat’ éxelvouvs Tovs 
xpdvous avabyjpara, ev pev tais Lupaxovocais 6 
a / 
xara tIHv Nioov ofkos 6 é€nkovrdKAwos dvopalo- 
pevos, TOV Kata THY LuKeAiay épywv drepaipwy 
TO peyeber Kal TH KatacKevp, dv KaTeoKedace pev 
>A 0 Aq c Ps) / r) A r>) A \ / ~ 
yabokAjs 6 Suvdorns, dia 8€ 7d PBapos Ta&v 
épywv trepaipwv tovs TOV Oedv vaods éemvonpacias 
éruxev bd Tod Saoviov Kepavvwlets, ot Te Tapa 
Tov pukpov Apéeva mUpyor, Tas pev emuypadas 
éxovres €& Erepoyevrdv ABwv, onwaivovres® de THY 
700 KatacKevacavros advtovs mpoonyopiav °Aya- 
\ 
BoxAgovs, dpoiws S€é Tovrois puKpov VorTEpov bro 
‘Iépwvos tod BacwWdws 76 TE KaTa THY ayopav 
> Cal \ c / a , re \ 
Odvpmuctov Kat 6 mAnoiov Tob edtpov Bwyos, To 
bev piKos Bv aradiov, 7d 8° tybos Kal wAdros Exwv 
tovTw Kata Adyov. 

3 °Ev 8é rais eAdtroot modcow, ev als 7 Tov 
’"Ayupwaiwy KarapiOcirar, petacxotoa Tis Tore 
KAnpovyxias Sia THY Tpoeipnuevnv ex TOV KapTOv 
edrropiav, Oéatpov pev KaTecKkevace peTa TO TOV 
LXvpaxociwy KdA\oTov TOv Kata Lucediav, Oedv 
te vaods Kat BovdeuTypiov Kal ayopdav, ete Se 
mUpywv a€woAdyous KatacKkevas Kal Tagdous” Tupa- 
piiwv oAAGv Kai peydAwy Siaddpwv tats Pido- 
TEXVials. 

\ oe 
84. ’Em’ dpyovros 8° "A@jvnot Xapwvdou rHv vra- 

> A / 4 > iN ‘ 1% 4, 
Tov apynv duedegavro Aevxios Aipidvos kat Laros 

IIA , , | de 4 Mid ¢ Xr A 

twos. emt 8€ rovtwv Diduamos o Paordevs 

A / ~ € / >? / e 
Tovs TAEtatous THY “EAAjvwy cis piAtav mponypLevos 


1 So MSS. : onpawovoas Fischer. 
2 <xata> tadovs Madvig. 








1 This was a large banqueting hall. Cp. the tent of one 
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large constructions were completed in that period. 
There was, first, the structure in Syracuse on the 
Island called the “ Hall of the Sixty Couches,” which 
surpassed all the other buildings of Sicily in size and 
grandeur. This was built by Agathocles the despot, 
and since, in its pretentiousness, it went beyond the 
temples of the gods, so it received a mark of Heaven’s 
displeasure in being struck by lightning. Then there 
were the towers along the shore of the Little Harbour 
with their mosaic inscriptions of varicoloured stones, 
proclaiming the name of their founder, Agathocles. 
Comparable to these but a little later, in the time of 
Hiero the king, there was built the Olympieium in the 
market and the altar beside the theatre, a stade in 
length and proportionally high and broad.? 

Among the lesser cities is to be reckoned Agyrium, 
but since it shared in the increase of settlers due to 
this agricultural prosperity, it built the finest theatre 
in Sicily after that of Syracuse, together with temples 
of the gods, a council chamber, and a market. There 
were also memorable towers, as well as pyramidal 
monuments of architectural distinction marking 
graves, many and great. 

84. When Charondes was archon at Athens, Lucius 
Aemilius and Gaius Plautius succeeded to the con- 
sulship.? In this year, Philip the king, having won 
most of the Greeks over to friendship with him, was 


anal employed by Alexander the Great (Book 

- 16. 4), 

2 —- monuments are mentioned by Cicero, In Verrem, 
® Chaerondes was archon at Athens from July 338 to 

June 837 8.c. The consuls of 341 B.c. were L. Aemilius 

aa, Privernas and C. Plautius Venno (Broughton, 
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edudorysetro Kal rods ’APnvaiovs KaramAn€dpe- 
> v4 ” A e t a. / 
2 vos adipurov exew THv jyepoviay THs “EAAdSos.  81- 
/ »” / > / / ‘ A 
érrep ddvw KkatadaBopevos *EAdrevav 7oAw Kat Tas 
Suvdpers ets tadrnv dOpoicas Siéyyw Todcpeiv 
trois *A@nvaiows. damapackedwy 8 dvrwy adrav 
Sid. THY cuvTeDerpevny eipjvyv jAmile padiws TeEpt- 
mrounacoOau THv viKny: Omep Kal cuveTeA€abn. KaTa- 
Andbeions yap tis "EAareias Adv tives vuKros 
> £ % , a A \ rd 
dmayyéAdovres THv KardAnpw Tis TéAEws Kal did74 
raxéws Her Didummos pera ris Suvdpews els TH 
7A 4 e A \ ~ > AB / ry A 
TriKhV. ob d€ oTpatnyol TOV nvaiwy dua 
76 mapddotov ris mpatews KatamAayévres Tovs TE 
caAmiuKras pereTéwmovTo Kal onuaivew mpooétat- 
Tov dv OAns THs vuKTos. 
Tis 5¢ dypns eis aca oikiav Sradobelans 7) bev 
A > A A A / Ss e A ~~ La oe” > 
mods dpb dia Tov PdBov jv, 6 dé Sipuos amas ap 
Hpépa avvedpapev eis 70 Oatpov mpo rod ovy- 
/ ‘ ” € C2 ” ¢€ oe ¢ 
4 Kadécat Tods dpyovras ws Hv Bos. ws 8° HKov ot 
otparnyol Kal tov pnvicavta mapiyov Kaketvos 
elev, ouw7) pev Kal PdBos Kareixe TO O€atpov Kai 
Tov eiwOdrwv Snunyopeiv ovdels érdAua ovpBov- 
Aedoat: tACovdis S€ Tod KrjpuKos Kad€cavTos Tovs 
epotvras bép tis Kowhs owrypias oddeis mapyet 
5 atpBovros. dzopias ody peydAns ovens Kai KaTa- 
/ > / ‘ ~ ae A / 
mArjgews améBrere 76 TAHOOS emt tov Anuoobevny. 
6 5€ karaBds' Kal tov Sfpov mapaxadécas Oappeiv 
dnedaivero Selv mapayphua mpecBers amroore\Aew 


oo 


1 So codd.; 6 8 dvaBas Wesseling. 





1 Continued from chap. 77. 3. These events are briefly 
noted in Justin, 9. 3. 
2 This is consistent with Diodorus’s statement in chap. 77. 
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ambitious to gain the uncontested leadership of Greece 38/7 ».c. 


by terrifying the Athenians into submission.* There- 
fore he suddenly seized the city of Elateia, concen- 
trated his forces there and adopted a policy of war 
with Athens. He expected to have no trouble in 
defeating them, since their reliance on the existing 
peace treaty * made them unprepared for hostilities ; 
and that is how it worked out. For after Elateia had 
been occupied, persons came at night to Athens re- 
porting the occupation and stating that Philip would 
march immediately into Attica with his army.® 
Taken aback by this unexpected development, the 
Athenian generals summoned the trumpeters and 
ordered them to keep blowing the alarm signal the 
whole night through. 

The news spread into every household and the city 
was tense with terror, and at dawn the whole people 
flocked to the theatre even before the archons had 
made their customary proclamation. When the gen- 
erals came and introduced the messenger and he had 
told his story, silence and terror gripped the assembly 
and none of the usual speakers dared propose a course 
of action. Again and again the herald called for 
someone to speak for the common safety, but no one 
came forward with a proposal. In utter perplexity 
and dismay, the crowd kept their eyes on Demos- 
thenes. Finally he came down from his seat, and 
bidding the people take heart gave it as his opinion 
that they must straightway send envoys to Thebes 


3, that peace was concluded on the abandonment of the siege 
of Byzantium. Actually, the situation seems to have been 
just the reverse : Athens denounced the Peace of Philocrates 
at that time. 

8 This narrative follows and must ultimately derive from 
Demosthenes, 18 (De Corona) 169-178. 
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els Tas OnBas Kal tapakadety tods Bowtods Kowh 
Tov brep Ths edevOcpias ayOva TiPecOar mpos yap 
Tovs dAAovs ovppayous 6 Katpos od ovvexwpet 
méumew mpeoPelas Tepl THs ovppaylas: ev Aepats 
yap Svat mpooddxynos Hv 6 Baotreds Hew eis TIV 
°"Arrucny Kal THs ddouTopias ovens dia THS Bow- 
wrias 7 mapa TOV Bowwrdv cvppaxyla povn Kat- 
eXeimero, davepod y’* ovrtos ote Didummos, ¢didos 
av Kal ovppayos Bowstots, rovrous ev mapddm 
meupdoerat trapadaBely eis tov kar >A@nvaiwy 
moAe pov. 

85. Tod dé dipov tov Adyov amod<Eapevov Kal 
Tob Tept THs mpeaBelas Yyndiopartos bro Anpoobé- 
vous ypadevtos 6 pev Ojos elyres Tov Suvatwra- 
tov eimeiv: 6 dé Anuoobévns tryjKovoe tpodtpws 
mpos TV xpetav. TéAos 8 d&€ws mpeoBevoas Kal 
meloas emavAAdev «is tas “AOjvas. 

‘O 8é dfpuos TH TOV Bow7av ovppayia bi- 
TAacidcas THY MpotTdpyovoay Sivayw avebdppyce 

27ais eArtow. edOd dé Kal otpatnyods KaTéoTHGE 
Tovs mept Xapynta Kal AvouxAda Kal mavOnpel peta 
Tov OmAwy e€érepe Tods otTpatiwitas «ls THV 
Bowriav. t&v dé véewy ardvrwy mpobvpmws els Tov 
ayOva KaTavT@vTwY odToL fev KaTa oTrovd)V 
ddoiTopyoavres HKov eis Xaipwvevav THs Bow tias: 
ot 8€ Bowtoi Savpdoavres tiv o€07nTa THs TOV 
-AOnvaiwy mapovotas Kal adbtol omovdhs ovdev 
eAXelmovres anivrycay peTa TOV OTAWwY Kal KoWF 
otpatomedevoavres Uréeuevov THY TOV moAELIwV 

3 é€fodov. Dirdtmmos 5é 70 péev mp@rov e&émeprev 
emt To Kowov TOV BowTadyv mpécBes, dv tv ém- 

1 y editors: 8. 
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and invite the Boeotians to join them to make a 338/7 x.c. 


struggle for freedom. There was no time to send 
envoys to their other allies 1 invoking the treaties of 
alliance, since in two days the king could be expected 
to enter Attica. As his way led through Boeotia, the 
support of the Boeotians was their only recourse, 
especially since Philip was at that time the friend 
and ally of the Boeotians and would evidently try to 
take them along as he marched past to the war 
against Athens. 

85. When the people accepted the proposal and 
the decree authorizing the embassy had been drafted 
by Demosthenes, they turned to the search for their 
most eloquent representative. Demosthenes wil- 
lingly answered the call to service. He carried out 
the mission vigorously and returned to Athens at 
last having secured the adhesion of the Thebans. 

Now that they had doubled their existing armed 
forces by the Boeotian alliance, the Athenians re- 
covered their confidence. At once they designated 
Chares and Lysicles as generals and sent forth their 
entire army under arms into Boeotia. All their youth 
reported eager for battle and advanced with forced 
marches as far as Chaeroneia in Boeotia. Impressed 
by the promptness of the Athenian arrival and them- 
selves no less ready to act decisively, the Boeotians 
joined them with their weapons and, brigaded to- 
gether, all awaited the approach of the enemy. 
Philip’s first move was to send envoys to the Boeotian 


? These are listed by Demosthenes (De Corona, 237) as 
Euboea, Achaia, Corinth, Megara, Leucas, and Corcyra. 
Aeschines (In Ctesiphontem, 97) mentions Acarnania also. 
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davéoratos vdwv. otros yap diaBeBonpevos ent 

Th Tod Adyou SewodrnTe Kal ovyKpiHeis mapa Tots 

Bow tots Kata TH Tepl THs ovppaxlas Snunyopiav 

mpos Anuooberny T&v pev dAdAwy éemputevoer, TOv- 

A > 4 , \ + a 

4z7ov d€ éfdvn Katadecotepos. Kai 6 Anpoobévns 
S€ adros ws péya TL KaTeipyacpevos ev Tots ovy- 
yeypappevois bm” adtod Adyous ceuvdveTat TH Tmpos 
TOV pytopa Todrov Snunyopia ev ols A€yer, Tor’ 
> \ A ~ , 4 A ~ 
eyo pev TH [[vOwv Opacvvopevw Kai modrAd@ 
peovtt Kal?” buadv ody brexwpyoa. 

5 Mera dé rad 6 Didixmos amotvxav THs TOV 
Bow7Tadv ovppayias ovdév Arrov Expiwe mpds ap- 
fotépovs Siaywvicacbar: 810 Kal mpocavapeivas 
Tovs advoTepotvras TOV ovppdaywv Heev eis THY 
Bowrtiav, éxywv melods pev mAciovs TOV TpLiopv- 

/ e “~ A > 4 ~ is > 

6 piwy, immets dé odK EAaTTOV TAY SicxLAiwy. dpdo- 
Tépwy dé mpos THY Uaynv edTpeTT@V yevopevwv Tots 
bev dpovipwacr Kat rats mpoOvpias, err d€ rats 
> / ? 4 , ~ \ 4 
avdpayabias éddpiAdor KabevoriKevcav, TH 5€ 7A7- 
Bev Kal TH KaTa THY oTpaTnylav apeTH mpoetyev 
¢ 7, A ‘ ‘ , / 

76 BaowWeds. mroAdds yap Kal Toukidtas tapata€eus 

Hywvicpevos Kal ev tats mAcloTais pdxas veri- 

KnKws peydAnv elyev eurrerpiay TOV Karta TdéAELoV 

a ‘ | aA > , c A > 4 

épywv. mapa S€ tots "APnvaiois of pev ayabod- 

Tato TOV oTpaTnyav ereTeAcuTHKELoaV, Idixparyns 

Kal XaBpias, ere S€ Tiudbeos, trav 8 drodcAcup- 

pevwv Xapyns mpwrevwv ovdev diehepe TOV TvYSv- 

Tw dwrdv Kata THY ev TH oTpatnyetv evepyerav 

Kat BovdAnv. 








1 The famous orator, a native of Byzantium, had long been 
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League, the most eminent of whom was Pytho.! He 338/7 s.c. 


was celebrated for his eloquence, but judged by the 
Boeotians in this contest for their allegiance against 
Demosthenes, he surpassed all the other speakers, 
to be sure, but was clearly inferior to him. And 
Demosthenes himself in his speeches parades his 
success against this orator as a great accomplish- 
ment, where he says: “I did not then give ground 
before Pytho in spite of his confidence and his torrent 
of words against you.” ? 

So Philip failed to get the support of the Boeotians, 
but nevertheless decided to fight both of the allies 
together. He waited for the last of his laggard con- 
federates to arrive, and then marched into Boeotia. 
His forces came to more than thirty thousand infantry 
and no less than two thousand cavalry. Both sides 
were on edge for the battle, high-spirited and eager, 
and were well matched in courage, but the king had 
the advantage in numbers and in generalship. He 
had fought many battles of different sorts and had 
been victorious in most cases, so that he had a wide 
experience in military operations. On the Athenian 
side, the best of their generals were dead—Iphicrates, 
Chabrias, and Timotheiis too—and the best of those 
who were left, Chares, was no better than any average 
soldier in the energy and discretion required of a 
commander.* 
in the service of Philip. Strabo (9. 2. 37) states that the 
Corinthians also sent troops. 

® Demosthenes (De Corona, 136) refers to an earlier en- 
counter between the two, which took place in Athens in 343 
B.c.; cp. also De Halonneso, 20. 

® Diodorus writes disparagingly of Chares also in Book 
15.95. 3. Here he has much compressed the narrative, since 


ten or eleven months elapsed between the occupation of 
Elateia and the battle of Chaeroneia. 
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oo > ec / ~ / 2? / 
86. “Apa 5° juéepa THv Suvdwewv exTaTTopevwv 
¢ A \ \ eA > / > / 

6 pev Baotreds tov viov *AdeEavdpov, avrimaba 
\ ¢ / ” / \ A > / \ \ 
TH HAuciav dvra, SuddyAov S€é THv avdpetav Kat THV 
o€vrnta THs evepyelas Exovra, KaTéaTnoev emt 
Odrepov Tav KepaTwv, TapaKatacTyoas abt@ TaV 
Hyepovwv Tods a€voAoywrdrous: adros b€ Tods €mt- 
Aéxrous éxwv pel? Eavtod tH Hyepoviay elye Tob 
érépov lepous Kal Tas KaTd pépos Tafets oiKeiws 
2 rots mapodar Katpois Siexdopyoev. ot 0° APnvatos 
kat’ €Ovos tiv Sdiaipeow THs Ta€ews Tronodpevot 
trois pev Bowrzois 7 €repov pépos mapédwxar, 
abtol S€ rot Aoumob TH Hyepoviay «lyov. ‘yevo- 
pevns Sé payns Kaptepas émi moddv xpdvov Kal 
TOAAGY TiTTOVTWY Tap aypoTepois LexXpL [EV TLVOS 

| Fad A > / t A 2) id ~ - 
6 aya audido€ovupevas elye Tas eAtribas THs viKns. 
3 Mera 8€ rabra rob *AAcEdvipov didoTiysovpevov 
~ \ A 7 > / by / ‘ 
T® Tarp tHv idiav avdpayabiay evdeiEacbor Kai 
diroryias vrepBoAnv ovK amodcimovTos, Spoiws 
S€ Kal woAAdv at7t@ ovvaywuilopevwy avdpav 
ayab&v mpa&tos TO ovvexés THs TOV ToAcuiov 

4 ” ‘ ‘A A / 

ratews Eppn€e Kal TmoAAods KaraBadwy Karemdver 
47ovs Kal” adrov teTaypevous. To 8 adro Kal TOV 
TapacTaT@v avT@ TovnodvTwy TO avvexes alel THs 

~ f 
ragews tapeppiyyvuTo. troAAdv dé owpevopéevwv 
vexpa@v ot mepi Tov ’AAeEavdpov mpOrot Bracdpevor 
tous Kal’ atrovds erpepavto. peta Se Tatra Kal 6 

~ / 

Baoweds abros mpoxwdvvedwv Kal THs viKns TH 
> A 29> ? ~ ~ > 4 P) ‘ 
émuypadiy odd att@ mrapaxwpav ’AdreEdvdpw 76 
pev mp@tov e&€woe 7H Bia rods avtireraypevovs, 





1 According to Plutarch, Camillus, 19. 5, this was the 9th 
of Metageitnion, the second month of the Attic year, which 
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86. The armies deployed? at dawn, and the king 33s/7 ».c. 


stationed his son Alexander, young in age but noted 
for his valour and swiftness of action, on one wing, 
placing beside him his most seasoned generals, while 
he himself at the head of picked men exercised the 
command over the other; individual units were 
stationed where the occasion required.? On the other 
side, dividing the line according to nationality, the 
Athenians assigned one wing to the Boeotians and 
kept command of the other themselves. Once joined, 
the battle was hotly contested for a long time and 
many fell on both sides, so that for a while the 
struggle permitted hopes of victory to both. 

Then Alexander, his heart set on showing his 
father his prowess and yielding to none in will to win, 
ably seconded by his men, first succeeded in rupturing 
the solid front of the enemy line and striking down 
many he bore heavily on the troops opposite him. 
As the same success was won by his companions, 
gaps in the front were constantly opened. Corpses 
piled up, until finally Alexander forced his way 
through the line and put his opponents to flight. 
Then the king also in person advanced, well in front 
and not conceding credit for the victory even to 
Alexander ; he first forced back the troops stationed 


began after the summer solstice ; so perhaps 4th August, 
since a new moon was visible at Athens on 27th July. 

2 Diodorus’s account of the battle is vague, and much is 
uncertain in the reconstruction of events from scattered and 
partial references. It seems certain that Philip, on the Mace- 
donian right, did not engage the Athenians until the Thebans, 
on the allied right, had been shattered by Alexander. Since, 
in his later battles, Alexander normally commanded the 
cavalry guard on his own right, Philip here must have occu- 
Pied the traditional position of the Macedonian king. But 
Diodorus does not say who these ‘‘ picked men ” were. 
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ww A ‘ 4 / ” > / 
émeita be Kal pevyew ovvavayKdoas attios eyéveto 
~ / ~ ; ee , ” A > a 
57Hs vikns. Tdv 8 ’AOnvaiwy emecov pev ev TH 
, rv ft ~ / 4 7 > > , 
paxn mAciovs Ta xtAlwy, AAwoav 8 odk éeAdrTOUS 
6 Tav SicxiAiwr. dpolws dé Kal TOV Borwrdv rroAXoi 
A > / > x\7 md , ‘ 
pev avnpéOnoarv, odk oXrtyou 8 elwypyOnoav. pera 
A \ , 
dé tHv paynv 6 Didirmos tpomaiov otjoas Kal 
‘ a 
Tovs vekpovs eis Tadiy ovyywpnoas émuwikia Tots 
a mw 
Qeois €bvce Kal tods avdpayabyjoavtas Kata TV 
aglay éripnoev. 
/, "4 oe ‘ A ‘ , 
87. Aéyovow dé tives Ort Kai Tapa Tov TdTOV 
Ad > , + \ A ~ ff 
moAdy eudopynodevos akpatov Kal peta TOV didwy 
‘ ~ ~ 
TOV eTWikLov dywv K@Lov dia péowv TV aiypwadd- 
> / ~ 
twv €Badilev bBpilwy dia Adywv Tas TeV axAnpovy- 
ie 
twv dvotuxias. Anuddnv Sé€ tov pyropa Kar’ 
> ~ a 
€xeivov Tov Katpov ev Tots alypadwTos dvTa xpy- 
/ 4 
cac8a mappnoia Kat Adyov anodbéyEacba Suva- 
> a ~ 
pevov avacreiAar tHv tod Baoildws aoéAye.av. 
‘ \ > ual > , ~ a fd 
2pact yap eimeiv adrov, Baowed, ris tUyns cou 
/ /, 
mepileions mpdcowmov *Ayapyéeuvovos adrtos ovK 
> A A ww , A A vA 
ataxvvn mpatTwr epya Mepairov; tov dé Didurmov 
a a > / “A 
TH THs emimdAnkews edotoxyia Kiwybevta tocobto 
Ar a A 5A 8 10. @ h' A 
peraBareiy tHv 6Anv diabeow wore Tods meV OTE- 
, > a. A a 
ddvous aroppiibar, ta S€ cuvaxodrovboivta Kata 
‘ ~ rd ~ 
Tov K@pov adpBodra THs UBpews arorpibacbar, Tov 
> ” A ~ 
8° dvipa tov xpnodpevov ri mappycia Savpdoau 


1 Plutarch, Demosthenes, 20. 3, tells of Philip’s revelling 
and reciting the beginning of the decree introduced by his 
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before him and then by compelling them to flee be- 338/7 x.0. 


came the man responsible for the victory. More than 
a thousand Athenians fell in the battle and no less 
than two thousand were captured. Likewise, many 
of the Boeotians were killed and not a few taken 
prisoners. After the battle Philip raised a trophy of 
victory, yielded the dead for burial, gave sacrifices 
to the gods for victory, and rewarded according to 
their deserts those of his men who had distinguished 
themselves. 

87. The story is told that in the drinking after 
dinner Philip downed a large amount of unmixed 
wine and forming with his friends a comus in celebra- 
tion of the victory paraded through the midst of his 
captives, jeering all the time at the misfortunes of 
the luckless men. Now Demades, the orator, who 
was then one of the captives, spoke out boldly ? and 
made a remark able to curb the king’s disgusting 
exhibition. He is said to have remarked : “ O King, 
when Fortune has cast you in the réle of Agamemnon, 
are you not ashamed to act the part of Thersites ? ”’ 
Stung by this well-aimed shaft of rebuke, Philip 
altered his whole demeanour completely. He cast 
off his garland, brushed aside the symbols of pride 
that marked the comus, expressed admiration for the 
man who dared to speak so plainly, freed him from 


rival as if it were verse: 


‘* Demosthenes, the son of Demosthenes, 
Paeanian, thus proposeth.”’ 
Justin (9. 5. 1), in constrast, speaks of Philip as bearing his 
victory modestly. Cp. also Plutarch, Moralia, 715 c. See 
Addenda. 

2 Philostratus (Vita Apolloniit Tyanensis, 7. 2) names 
Diogenes of Sinopé as the hero of this anecdote. Demades 
(Duod. Ann. 9-10) gives his own report of these events. 
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kal THs atyyadwolas damodvcavta mpos éauTov 

3 davadaBeiy evriuws. téAos 8° bro rod Anpddov 
KabopwAnbevta tais °"Arrtikais ydpiow mavras amo- 
Nica tods aixpaddrovs dvev AdTpwv, Kabddrov 8 
amobenevov tiv ex THs vikns brepnpaviav mpéoBes 
dmrooreiAat mpos tov Shpov tav ’A@nvaiwy Kai 
ovvidcbat mpos atrods didiay Te Kal ovppayiar, 
els 5€ Tas OnBas dpovpav eyxataoTyoavra ovy- 
xwpihoa TH cipnvnv tots Bow tots. 

88. Of ’A@nvaior peta tiv Arrav Avoikdéous 
pev To0 oTpatnyod Oavarov Katéyvwoav AvKovpyou 
Too propos KaTnyopioavros. obTos yap TAV TOTE 
pnTopwv péyotov éxwv abiwpa Kal dddexa pev 
€Tn TAS Tpoaddous THS TOAEWS SioLKHoas emTaLwov- 
pevws Biov 8 elnkas én’ aperh mepiBontov mKpo- 

27atos Hv ev tots Adyous* Katiyopos. ‘yvoin 8 av 
Tis avtod TH ev Tots Adyous a€iav Kal mKplav év 
ols tod AvotkAdous Kkatnyopdv Aéyer, ’Eorpaty- 
yeis, ® Avotkdres, Kal yiAiwy prev ToAiTOv TeTEAEv- 
THKOTWY, SicxiAiwy 8 aiypadrudtwv ‘yeyovdoTwr, 
Tpotaiov dé Kata THs mOAcwsS eoTHKOTOS, THs 5 
‘ENddos amdons SovAevotons, Kai TovTwY amav- 
TwY yeyernuevwn cod yyoupevov Kal oTpaTnyobv- 
Tos ToAuds Civ Kal TO Tob HAlov das opGv Kal eis 
Thy ayopav eupdddrew, drouvnpa yeyovws aicxyvvns 
kal dveidous TH maTpise. 

3 “Idvov b€ te ovveByn yevéobar Kata rods tbroKet- 
pévous xpdvous. Kal? dv yap Kaipov % mepl THY 
Xaipwverav eyévero pdyn, érépa mapdrakis ovv- 
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captivity and gave him a place in his own company 3388/7 n.c. 


with every mark of honour. Addressed by Demades 
with Attic charm, he ended by releasing all of the 
Athenian prisoners without ransom and, altogether 
abandoning the arrogance of victory, sent envoys to 
the people of Athens and concluded with them a treaty 
of friendship and alliance. With the Boeotian she con- 
cluded peace but maintained a garrison in Thebes. 

88. After this defeat, the Athenians condemned 
to death the general Lysicles on the accusation of 
Lycurgus, the orator. Lycurgus had the highest re- 
pute of the politicians of his time, and since he had 
won praise for his conduct of the city’s finances over 
a period of twelve ' years and lived in general a life 
renowned for rectitude, he proved to be a very stern 
prosecutor. One can judge of his character and 
austerity in the passage in his accusation where he 
says: ‘“ You were general, Lysicles. A thousand 
citizens have perished and two thousand were taken 
captive. A trophy stands over your city’s defeat, and 
all of Greece is enslaved. All of this happened under 
your leadership and command, and yet you dare to 
live and to look on the sun and even to intrude into 
the market, a living monument of our country’s 
shame and disgrace.” 

There was an odd coincidence in the period under 
review. At the same time as the battle took place at 
Chaeroneia, another battle occurred in Italy on the 


1 Diodorus has got ahead of himself. Lycurgus’s service 
as finance minister belongs to the years 338/7-327/6 3.c. 
(Kunst, Real-Encyclopidie, 13 (1927), 2448 f.). He was, how- 
ever, almost fifty years old at this time, and so a mature states- 
man. 





1 & rots Adyous deleted by Dindorf (ep. infra, § 2). 
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gorn Kara tiv “Iradlav 7H adrh tuepa Kal wpa 
SvarroAcpovvrwv pév Tapavrivwy mpos AevKavovs 
avvaywrilopevov 5€ trois Tapavrivois ’Apxiddpou 
70d Aaxedaipoviww Baoirtéws, dre ovveBy kal avTov 


4 dvaipeOqvar tov "ApxiSapov. obros pev ody Hpee 


~ / ” ” Lg A A 
trav AaxeSapoviwy érn cixoor tpia, THY dé Ba- 
owrelav SiadeEdpevos 6 vids "Ayis HpEev ern evvea. 


5 “Apa 8€ rodvrous mparropevors Tysdbeos 6 Tis 


‘H Xr / ~ > ~ II / 4 >? X 4 
paxAelas rijs ev tH Udvtw TUpavvos ereAcvTyNGE 
Suvacrevoas ern mevreKaideka, THY S€ tupavvida 
Siadeédpevos 6 adeAdds Arovdaros ApEev ern Svat 
mAelw TOV TpLaKoVTa.. 
89. °En’ dpyovros 8° *AOijvnot Dpvvixou ‘Pw- 
a / c /, i , 
paio. Karéornoay bmdrovs Tirov MdAdov Top- 
lod \ , 4 5 es \ U4 
Kovatov Kat IIdaAvuv Aéxiov. emi be rovTwy 
, ec A yd a \ 
Didurmos 6 Baouheds medpovnpariopevos Th mept 
Xapdverav vien Kal tas émpaveordras mdAcus 
KatamemAnypevos edirotipetro yevéoIar mans Tis 


2 *EAAdSos NYELOv. dtadods be Adyov OTt BovAerau 


pos Ilépoas trép tav ‘EAMijvwv édepov dpacbat 
kal AaBeiv rap’ adtav Sixas dep Tis els Ta lepa 
yevouérns Tapavopias iSiovs tods “EAAnvas tats 
ebvoias eroujoato: dirodpovodpevos 5é mpos arav- 
ras Kat iSia Kal Kowf tats méAcow daedaiveto 
BotrAccOar SiarexOfvar wept trav ovpdepdvrwv. 


3 Sudmrep ev KopivOw tod Kowod avvedpiov avvaxbev- 


ros Siadeybels wept rob mpds Idpoas moAguou Kat 
peydAas eAridas bmobeis mpoerpéyato tovs ovv- 





1 This battle has already been mentioned, chaps. 62. 4-— 
63. 1. 
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same day and at the same hour between the people of 338/7 z.c. 


Tarentum and the Lucanians.! In the service of Ta- 
rentum was Archidamus, the Lacedaemonian king, 
and it happened that he was himself killed. He had 
ruled the Lacedaemonians for twenty-three years ; 
his son Agis succeeded to the throne and ruled for 
nine years.? 

At this time, also, Timotheiis the tyrant of Hera- 
cleia-Pontica died after having been in power for 
fifteen years. His brother Dionysius succeeded to 
the tyranny and ruled for thirty-two years.® 

89. When Phrynichus was archon at Athens, the 
Romans installed as consuls Titus Manlius Torquatus 
and Publius Decius.‘ In this year King Philip, proudly 
conscious of his victory at Chaeroneia and seeing that 
he had dashed the confidence of the leading Greek 
cities, conceived of the ambition to become the leader 
of all Greece. He spread the word that he wanted to 
make war on the Persians in the Greeks’ behalf and 
to punish them for the profanation of the temples,® 
and this won for him the loyal support of the Greeks. 
He showed a kindly face to all in private and in 
public, and he represented to the cities that he 
wished to discuss with them matters of common 
advantage. A general congress was, accordingly, con- 
vened at Corinth. He spoke about the war against 
Persia and by raising great expectations won the 


aa For Archidamus see chap. 63. 2; for Agis, Book 17. 
- 2-4, 

3 See chap. 36. 3 and Book 20. 77. 1. 

4 Phrynichus was archon at Athens from July 337 to June 
336 B.c.. The consuls of 340 8.c. were T. Manlius Imperiosus 
Torquatus and P. Decius Mus (Broughton, 1. 135). 

5 Cp. Books 11. 29. 3 and 17. 72. 6. For the events at 
Corinth ep. Justin, 9. 5. 1-2. 
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édpous eis médcuov. téAos b€ TOV “EAAjvwv €do- 
pevwv adrov otparnyov attoKpatopa ths “HAAdS8os 
peydAas tapacKkevas émovetro mpos tiv emt Tovs 
IIépoas orpareiav. diardgas 8 éxdorn moda 70 
TAHG0s THY cis cuppaxlay otpatiwrav éemavAAdev 
els tTHV Maxedoviav. 

Kai ra pev rept Dirdirrov ev Tovros Hv. 

90. Kara dé tiv XexeAlav Tipoddwv 6 Kopiv@tos 
dmavra tots Lvpaxooiots Kat rots DucedAudrass 
Kkatwplwkws erededTnOE, OTpaTHYHOas éTNn OKTH. 
of b€ Lupakdovor peydAws arrodedeypevor Tov dvdpa 
did Te THY apeTiy Kal TO péeyelos TaV edepyeatdv 
peyadompeTas eOaav adrov Kal Kata Thy éxpopav 
aOpovabevros Tob TANPovs 768€ TO YHdiopa avnyd- 
pevoev 6 Anprjrpios os Hv peyadodwvoratos Tav 
tore KnpvKwv" eyidiorar® 6 Sduos* tHv Uupaxo- 
aiwv Tipodrdovra Tysawérov Kopiv@iov rovde* ba- 
mew pev amo Siakooray pvay,® tiwaobar dé ets Tov 
dmavra xpovov aydvecot® povatKkots Kati tmmuKots 
Kal yupvicots, 6tt Tods TUpdvvovs Katadvoas Kal 
tovs BapBdpovs KatramoAeunoas Kal Tas peyioras 
tov “ENnvidwr médewv dvoixicas’ aizios éyevibn 
Tas* édevbepias tots LuKeAdrass. 

2 Ilepit S€ rods adrods Kaipods *ApioBaplavyns 
pev éreAcdrnoev Baordevoas ern cikoot Kal €€, THY 
dé Baoirelay dSiadeEduevos Mibpidarns Fpkev ern 

1 6 Anuyrpios . . . Knptxwv inserted by Cobet, from Plu- 


tarch, Timoleon, 39. 3. 


2 “ebydiorar inserted by Fischer. 3 So P: Sipos cet. 


4 KopivOiov zévde Cobet; Tipawérov visv révS_ Fischer : 
TyLav erovovov (érjovov RE) robrov 8é. 

5 Svaxooray pvav PX: Scaxoolwy pvdv cet. 

68 So P: dydveow X, dydar cet. 
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representatives over to war. The Greeks elected him 337/6 s.c. 


the general plenipotentiary of Greece, and he began 
accumulating supplies for the campaign. He pre- 
scribed the number of soldiers that each city should 
send for the joint effort, and then returned to Mace- 
donia. 

This was the state of affairs as regards Philip. 

90. In Sicily, Timoleon the Corinthian died ; he had 
put in order all the affairs of the Syracusans and the 
other Siceliot Greeks, and had been their general for 
eight years. The Syracusans revered him greatly 
because of his ability and the extent of his services 
to them and gave him a magnificent funeral. As the 
body was borne out in the presence of all the people 
the following decree was proclaimed by that Deme- 
trius who had the most powerful voice of all the 
criers of his time*: “ The people of Syracuse have 
voted to bury this Timoleon son of Timaenetus, of 
Corinth, at a cost of two hundred minas, and to 
honour him to the end of time with musical, eques- 
trian, and gymnastic games, because he destroyed 
the tyrants, defeated the barbarians, and resettled the 
mightiest of Greek cities, and so became the author 
of freedom for the Greeks of Sicily.”’ 

In this year, also, Ariobarzanes died after ruling 
for twenty-six years and Mithridates, succeeding him, 


1 Continued from chap. 83. 

2 Nepos, Timoleon, 5.4. Plutarch, Timoleon, 39. 1-3, gives 
the same text of the decree except at the end, where instead 
of mentioning freedom, he has: ‘“‘ he restored their laws to 
the Syracusans.’’ These threefold agones were the highest 
form of “‘ heroic ’’ honours; ep. C. Habicht, Gottmenschentum 
und griechische Stddte (1956), p. 150. 


? dvotxicas Dindorf: évoixicas RF, oixyoas P, oixicas X. 
8 So PX: ris cet. 
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mévre mpos Tots TpidKovta. ‘Pwpaior S€ pos Aa- 
tivovs Kal Kapravobs maparagdpevot mept méAw 
Lovecoav eviknoav Kal Tov yrtnbevrwy pépos Tis 
xXwpas ageiNovro. 6 dé KatwpbwKads rH pdxnv 
MaAdos 6 bratos eOpiduBevoev. 

91. *Em’ dpxovros 8 ’AOyjvnow Tvb08dépou ‘Pw- 
fato. wev Katéorncav brdrovs Kéwrov Idadtov 
kat TiBépuov Aiwidvov Mdyepxov, ddAvpmids 5° yOn 
mpwtn mpos Tais éxarov Kat déxa, Kab? Hv évica 

2arddiov Kredpuavtis KAeurdpwos. emi 8€ rodrwv 
Didirmos 6 Baoweds Hycpov bind tov ‘“EMivev 
Kabeorapévos kat tov mpos Ildpcas méAcuov évorn- 
odpevos “Arradov pev kat Ilappeviwva mpoane- 
oretrev eis rHv "Aciav, pepos tis Suvdpews Sods 
kat mpoordéas éAevbepotv tas ‘EAAnvidas wéAets, 
abros 5€ orevdwv pev peta tis Tov Oey yoodiuns 
eraveAéobar tov moAcuov exnpwtnoe thy Tvblav 
et Kpatjoe Tob Baowéws trav Mepodv. 4 8 
Expnoev adt@ Tovde TOV xpynopdv: 


” A . 3 a ” / yw 4 4 
EOTETTAL LEV O TAbpos, ExEL TEAOS, EaTW 6 BUawv. 


3 ‘O pev odv Didurmos cKodids Exovros Tod xpn- 
ano mpos 76 tdvov oupdéepov e&ed€yero 7d Ad- 
yrov, ws tod pravrelov mpoddyovtos tov Téponv 
tepelov tpdrov TvOjcecba 76 8’ GAnbes ody od- 
tws elyev, ddd, Todvarriov eonpawev év mavnydper 





? This is the dynasty of Cius in Mysia which later provided 
the kings of Pontus. Cp. Books 15. 90.3 and note; 20. 111.4. 

2 Livy (8. 11. 11) states that the battle took place “ inter 
Sinuessam Minturnasque.” For the events see Broughton, 
1. 135; 

8 The archon’s name was Pythodelus, and his term ran 
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ruled for thirty-five.1 The Romans were victorious 387/6 s.c. 


in a battle against the Latins and Campanians in the 
vicinity of Suessa and annexed part of the territory 
of the vanquished. Manlius, the consul who had won 
the victory, celebrated a triumph.? 


91. When Pythodorus was archon at Athens, the 326/5 2.c. _ 


Romans elected as consuls Quintus Publius and Ti- 
berius Aemilius Mamercus, and the one hundred and 
eleventh celebration of the Olympic Games took place, 
in which Cleomantis of Cleitor won the foot-race.* In 
this year, King Philip, installed as leader by the 
Greeks, opened the war with Persia by sending into 
Asia as an advance party Attalus and Parmenion,‘ 
assigning to them a part of his forces and ordering 
them to liberate the Greek cities, while he himself, 
wanting to enter upon the war with the gods’ ap- 
proval, asked the Pythia whether he would conquer 
the king of the Persians. She gave him the following 
response : 


“Wreathed is the bull. Allis done. There is also 
the one who will smite him.”’ 5 


Now Philip found this response ambiguous but 
accepted it in a sense favourable to himself, namely 
that the oracle foretold that the Persian would be 
slaughtered like a sacrificial victim. Actually, how- 
ever, it was not so, and it meant that Philip himself 
in the midst of a festival and holy sacrifices, like the 


from July 336 to June 335 8.c. The Olympic Games were 
held in midsummer, 336. The consuls of 339 B.c. were Ti. 
Aemilius Mamercinus and Q. Publilius Philo (Broughton, 
1. 137). 

* Continued from chap. 89. For these events cp. Justin, 
9. 5. 8-9, 

5 The oracle is cited in the same form by Pausanias, 8. 7. 6. 
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kal Oedv Ovoiais tov Didurmov womep Tov Tad- 
4 pov €oTempevov odayraccbar. od puy GAAd Sdéas 

ouppaxety atT@ tovs Deods mepixapys Fv os ris 

*Acias bd Maxeddvas écopevns aiywaddrov. 

Ev@ds obv Oucias peyadompereis éemerédeu rots 
Geots Kat ris Ovyatpos KAcomdrpas ras e& ’Odvp- 
muddos ovveréher ydpovs Kal radryv ’AdcEdvSpw 
ouvw@Kice TH Baowdet rav “Hrreipwradv, adeAda@ Se 

5 OvTe yrnotw THs "OAvpmiddos. da Sé rats Tov 
GeGv tipats BovAdpevos ws mAclotous TOY *“EAA}- 
vov peTaoxetv THs edwxias ay@vds TE jovatKods 
Heyadompemeis emotes kal Aapmpas éotidces TaV 

6 pidwy Kai E€vwv. Sidzep e& dmdons tAs ‘EAAdSos 
pereméumeto Tovs iSiogévous Kai Tots éavTod pirous 
mapyyyeAe mapadapBdvew trav dad ras Févys 
yropipwv ws mretorous. ofddpa yap édirorysetro 
pirogpoveiobar mpos tods “EXAnvas Kal 81d! ras 
dedopevas abt@ ris OAns wyepovias tipas rats? 
TpoonKkovaats ptAtas dpetBeobar. 

92. TéAos € modAAGv mavraxobev mpos Tiv Tav- 
nyvpw cuppedvTwy Kal Tov aydvev Kal ydpwv 
ouvredAovpévwy ev Aiyéas ris Maxedovias od pd- 
vov Kat’ dvdpa T&v emupavadv eoreddvwoav adbrov 
Xpvoots oreddvois, dAAa Kal Tov akioAdywv 7é- 
Aewv ai mAcious, ev als fv Kal 4 Trav ’APnvatwv. 

2 dvayopevouevov 8€ trod areddvov tovrov Sd Tod 
KipuKos 70 tedevraiov elrev, dv tis émPovdedoas 
Diam 7G Bao? xaradvyn mpds ’APnvaiovs, 
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bull, would be stabbed to death while decked with a 336/s ».c. 


garland. In any event, he thought that the gods 
supported him and was very happy to think that Asia 
would be made captive under the hands of the Mace- 
donians. 

Straightway he set in motion plans for gorgeous 
sacrifices to the gods joined with the wedding of his 
daughter Cleopatra, whose mother was Olympias ; 
he had given her in marriage to Alexander king of 
Epirus, Olympias’s own brother.t. He wanted as 
many Greeks as possible to take part in the festivities 
in honour of the gods, and so planned brilliant musical 
contests and lavish banquets for his friends and guests. 
Out of all Greece he summoned his personal guest- 
friends and ordered the members of his court to bring 
along as many as they could of their acquaintances 
from abroad. He was determined to show himself to 
the Greeks as an amiable person and to respond to 
the honours conferred when he was appointed to the 
supreme command with appropriate entertainment. 

92. So great numbers of people flocked together 
from all directions to the festival, and the games and 
the marriage were celebrated in Aegae in Macedonia. 
Not only did individual notables crown him with 
golden crowns but most of the important cities as 
well, and among them Athens. As this award was 
being announced by the herald, he ended with the 
declaration that if anyone plotted against King Philip 
and fled to Athens for refuge, he would be delivered 


1 Justin, 9. 6. 1. 





, ' The usual idiom does not require this preposition with 
GuelBeoba. 

® zais added by Fischer (cp. Books 5. 73. 3; 17. 81. 2; 
18. 8. 5 et passim). 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


mapaddcipov elvas Tobrov. Sia dé THs adropart- 
a 
Covons dyyns domep Oeia rwi mpovoia Sveonpasve 
A / A > / > A > z ~ 
TO Sayoviov THY ecomevny emBovdry €edOds Te D- 
3Aimm@. dKodovOus 8é Tovrots Kal Erepal TwWeEs o- 
mep evOedLovoa eyévovro dwvalt mpodnArodcar tiv 
Tob Bacwéws Katactpodiy. 
iat) A ~ rt ~ / N +m e 
Ev yap 7 Baow ux@ woTw Neomrodemos 6 Tpa- 
~ / \ a 
ywoos, mpwrevav rH peyadodwvia Kal 7H ddén, 
mpooragavros abt tod Dirinmov mpoevéyracba 
TOV emirerevypevwv TounpaTrwv Kal padtora TOV 
avnkdvtwy mpos Tv Kata Tov [lepodv orpareiar, 
6 pev Texvirns Kpivas oiKetov doAndOjccabar 76 
Toinua TH SiaBaoe: To Diriaov Kal THY €vOal- 
/ > ~ 4 ~ ~ 
Hoviay emimAjEac Bovdspevos tod Ilepodv Bact- 
/ = 
A€ws, Kaimep obcav peyddAnv Kal repiBdnrov, émws 
peraméoo. mor av’ ets tobvavtiov b70 THs TUxNS, 
npEato A€yew 708 76 Tonya: 


a ~ > (A ¢ " 
fpovetre viv aidepos txbsnAdrepov 
kai peydAwy mediwv apovpas, 

aQ? ¢ f 
dpovet?? trepBadAdpevor 
dduwv Sdpuous, adpootva 
mpoow Birotay TeKarpopevot. 
6 8 dudiBdddAer taydrrovv* 
KéAev0ov éprrwv® cKoriav, 
advw 8 ddavtos mpocéBa 

A > , kJ I 
pakpas adaipovpevos €Aridas 
Ovardv* todvpoybos “Atdas,° 


1 So L. A. Post : émws peraméaour’ dv PX, peraméaor more R, 
pertaméon mote F. 
2 raxvrour] taxvrous Burges. 
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BOOK XVI. 92. 2-3 


up.1_ The casual phrase seemed like an omen sent by 336/5 x.c. 


Providence to let Philip know that a plot was coming. 
There were other like words also spoken, seemingly 
divinely inspired, which forecast the king’s death. 

At the state banquet, Philip ordered the actor 
Neoptolemus, matchless in the power of his voice and 
in his popularity, to present some well-received 
pieces, particularly such as bore on the Persian cam- 
paign. The artist thought that his piece would be 
taken as appropriate to Philip’s crossing and intended 
to rebuke the wealth of the Persian king, great and 
famous as it was, (suggesting) that it could some day 
be overturned by fortune. Here are the words that 
he first sang : 


“ Your thoughts reach higher than the air ; 
You dream of wide fields’ cultivation. 
The homes you plan surpass the homes 
That men have known, but you do err, 
Guiding your life afar. 

But one there is who'll catch the swift, 
Who goes a way obscured in gloom, 

And sudden, unseen, overtakes 
And robs us of our distant hopes 
Death, mortals’ source of many woes.” # 





1 Such protective decrees were common (cp. Demosthenes, 
C. Aristocr. 95), the most famous being the decree of Aristo- 
crates proposed in honour of Cersobleptes in 353 B.c. 

® Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag.2, Adesp. 127; Bergk, Poet. 
Lyr. Graec.? 3. 144-745. The ode has been thought Aeschy- 
lean, Lines 8-9 are quoted, with slight grammatical change, 
by Philodemus, De Morte, col. 38. 12-14 (D. Bassi, Papiri 
Ercolanesi, 1; Milan, 1914). 





a éprwv Biicheler: gp7w Pal. Vat., @.... P, at X, epyw 


* So Reiske: Qavdrwv. 5 So Rhodoman: ’AtSas. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


~ a / & 
Kal Ta ToUTWY efelts mpocovveipe, TAvTA Tpos THY 
4 3 / / c A , e \ 
4 duolav depopeva Sidvorav. 6 S5é Didummos Habeis 
t PEs} a > / av s \ / /, 
emt Tots amnyyeAevois OAos Hv Kal TeAclws depd- 
~ ~ ~ / 
pevos TH Svavoia mpos tH Tob Hepodv BaoiAvews 
Katactpodyv, dua dé Kal tov muOdypnotov ypy- 
apov avedoyilero, mapamAnoiav éyovra Sidvo.av 
Tots b70 TOO Tpaywmdod pnOetar. 
, A ~ / / \ ~ > tz 
Tédos 5€ Tob mérov diadvbévros Kal Tov aywvev 
\ 
kata tiv vorepaiay tiv apynv AapBavdvTwy +6 
bev ARVs ert vuKTOS ovons auverpexev Eis TO Oéa- 
~ ~ \ 
Tpov, dua 8 Auepa THs moumas ywopuevys odv 
a a a ” 
tats adAas tats peyadompetéo. katacKevais €t- 
Swra trav dddexa Oedv errdpmeve rats te Sypu- 
oupyiats mEepitT@s eipyacpéeva Kal TH Aapmpdryte 
700 tAovTov Oavpaotas Kexoopunpéva: adv Sé Tov- 
tots adtod Tob Didinmov tpicxadéKarov emdpmeve 
, 
Deomperes eidwAov, advOpovov éavTov amodeuKvivtTos 
Tob Baowéws tots daHdexa Oeois. 
~ / 
93. Tod Sé€ Bedtpov mAnpwhévros adbtos 6 Di- 
Aummos Ger AevKov éxwv idriov Kal mpooreTrayws 
~ ¢ ~ 
tovs Sopuddpovs paxpav adeot@ras ad’ éavtod 
~ ~ 4, 
avvakodovbeiy: evedeixvuTo yap maow dri tHpov- 
Levos TH Kowh TOV ‘EAAjvwv edvoia THs TOV Sopv- 
/, a - ” , U4 > 
2 ddpwv dvdaris odk exeu xpeiav. THAUKavTns 8 
ovons mepi adrov brepoyfs Kal mavtwy émaivovv- 
Twv dpa Kat pakapildvrwy tov avdpa mapddo€os 
Kat TavTEeA@s avéAmatos edavn Kata To BaciAéws 
> A \ P ov \ \ c ‘ , 
3 €mPovan Kal Odvatos. iva S€ cadijs 6 mepi Tov- 
Tov yévntat Adyos, mpoeKOnodpcba Tas aitlas THs 
emiBovdrjs. 
Ilavoavias Av 7d pev yevos Maxeddcw ex ris 
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BOOK XVI. 92. 3—93. 3 


He continued with the rest of the song, all of it deal- 336/5 n.c. 


ing with the same theme. Philip was enchanted with 
the message and was completely occupied with the 
thought of the overthrow of the Persian king, for he 
remembered the Pythian oracle which bore the same 
meaning as the words quoted by the tragic actor. 

Finally the drinking was over and the start of the 
games set for the following day. While it was still 
dark, the multitude of spectators hastened into the 
theatre and at sunrise the parade formed. Along 
with lavish display of every sort, Philip included in 
the procession statues of the twelve gods wrought 
with great artistry and adorned with a dazzling show 
of wealth to strike awe in the beholder, and along 
with these was conducted a thirteenth statue, suit- 
able for a god, that of Philip himself, so that the 
aa exhibited himself enthroned among the twelve 
gods.* 

93. Every seat in the theatre was taken when 
Philip appeared wearing a white cloak, and by his 
express orders his bodyguard held away from him and 
followed only at a distance, since he wanted to show 
publicly that he was protected by the goodwill of all 
the Greeks, and had no need of a guard of spearmen.? 
Such was the pinnacle of success that he had attained, 
but as the praises and congratulations of all rang in 
his ears, suddenly without warning the plot against 
the king was revealed as death struck. We shall set 
forth the reasons for this in order that our story may 
be clear. 

There was a Macedonian Pausanias who came of a 

1 Cp. p. 101, note 3. 

* He walked between the two Alexanders, his son and his 


son-in-law (Justin, 9. 6. 3-4), and so between those who had 
most reason to wish his death. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


’Opcoridos Kadovpevns, Tob 8€ Baowéws cwparo- 

dvrAak Kat Sia 76 KaAXOS Hidos yeyovas Tob Didirr- 

470v. obdTos dp@v b1o Tob Baowéws ayawpevov 

érepov lavoaviay dpdvupov éavt@ dveW.voTiKois 

mpos abrov éexpyjcato Adyous, pycas avdpdoyvvov 

elvat Kal tovs t&v Bovdopéevwv epwras €Toiwws 
, ¢ A A > lad a A 

5 mpoadexecOar. 6 Se THY ek THs AowWopias vBpw 
ovK eveyKas TO ev Tapov KaTeowwrynoev, “AtTdAw 
Sé tur TeV dilwy éemikowwodpevos Tept TOV pEA- 
Advrwy mpdrrecbas Exovciws Kai mapaddEws éavrov 

6 éx Tod Civ peréornoev. per odlyas yap jpépas 

a 7 \ PE | \ an ee nA 
rod Dirimmov mpos TaAevpiav’ tov t&v *lAAvpidv 
Baorréa Siaywrilopevov mpd tot Baciréws oras 
c /, A / 2 > 2 % ‘ > / 
dmdoas tas depopevas ex’ adrov mAnyas avedéEato 
T®@ dim cdpare Kal peryAAakev. 

7 AvaBonbetons Sé tHs mpdfews 6 pev “Arrados, 
els dv ra&v e€ adds Kal TOAD Suvapevwr Tapa TH 
Baowre?, exddccev emi detmvov tov Ilavoaviay Kat 
modbv éudopicas axpatov mapédwKev abrod To 
oda tots dpewkopors eis BBpw Kal mapowiav 

8 éraipixnv. 6 dé avavyybas ex THS weOns Kai TH Tod 
odparos UBper mepiadyns yevouevos Tob >ArrdAov 

/, He ~ / ¢ A , 
Karnyopnsev emi tod Bacwkdws. 6 5€ Didurmos 
rrapwktvOn pev ent 7H Tapavopia THs mpdfews, da 
Sé rv mpos “Arradov oikesdtyTa Kal THY els TO 
mapov avtod xpetav ovK €BovAeTo jucomrovnpetv: 

9 Wv yap 6”Arrados Tis mev emvyapnbetons yuvatKos 


1 This is perhaps a shortened form for the usual ITAev- 
parov. 





1 Justin, 9. 6. 4-8. The Orestis was a district in western 
Macedonia bordering on Illyria. 
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BOOK XVI. 93. 3-9 


family from the district Orestis.1. He a was bodyguard 336/5 ».c. 


of the king and was beloved by him because of his 
beauty. When he saw that the king was becoming 
enamoured of another Pausanias (a man of the same 
name as himself), he addressed him with abusive lan- 
guage, accusing him of being a hermaphrodite and 
prompt to accept the amorous advances of any who 
wished. Unable to endure such an insult, the other 
kept silent for the time, but, after confiding to Attalus, 
one of his friends, what he proposed to do, he brought 
about his own death voluntarily and in a spectacular 
fashion. For a few days after this, as Philip was 
engaged in battle with Pleurias, king of the Illyrians,? 
Pausanias stepped in front of him and, receiving on 
his body all the blows directed at the king, so met his 
death. 

The incident was widely discussed and Attalus, 
who was a member of the court circle and influential 
with the king, invited the first Pausanias to dinner 
and when he had plied him till drunk with unmixed 
wine, handed his unconscious body over to the mule- 
teers to abuse in drunken licentiousness. So he pre- 
sently recovered from his drunken stupor and, deeply 
resenting the outrage to his person, charged Attalus 
before the king with the outrage. Philip shared his 
anger at the barbarity of the act but did not wish to 
punish Attalus at that time because of their relation- 
ship, and because Attalus’s services were needed 
urgently. He was the nephew ® of the Cleopatra 


2 This battle can hardly be identified, in view of the many 
wars fought by Philip against the Illyrians. The last one 
mentioned by Diodorus was in chap. 69. 7. 

® This is the usually stated relationship. In Book 17. 2. 3, 
Attalus is called Cleopatra’s brother, but otherwise, with 
more probability, her uncle. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


576 Tod Bacwéws Krcomdrpas adeAdidobs, emi Se 
Tis mpoaeotadpéerns Suvdpews eis tHv *Aciav 
oTparnyos mpoKexerpiopevos, ev dé Tots mrodepuKots 
ay@ow av8peios. did7ep 6 Baoireds mpatvar Bov- 
Adpevos Tob Mavoaviov tiv emi TH wdber yeyevyn- 
pevny Suxatav dpyiv Swpeds afvoddyous améverpev 
ait Kal Kata tiv owpatodvdakiav mpofjyev 
avrov evTimws. 

94. ‘O 8€ Tlavoavias dyerdberov dvddtrav ri 
opyny Eomevde pn povov mapa Tob mpdavros Aa- 
Beiv tipwpiav, dAAG Kal mapa Tob pu TYuwpodvTos 
ait@. avvereddBeto 5€ ravTns THs mpoapécews 
pdAdwora 6 cogioris ‘Epyoxpdtys. tod yap Ilav- 
caviov axoAdlovros abt@ Kat Kata Tv SvarpiByv 
mu0opévov mas av tis yevorto éemupavéotaros, 6 
coguoris amekpidn ef tov Ta péyroTta mpdavra 
dvédou TH yap wept TovTov prin ocvpzrepiAndOy- 
cec0a Kai Tov THY dvaipeow adtod Tovnodpevov. 

2 avevéyxas Sé mpos Ti idiav dpyiy Tov Adyov Kai 
Sia Tov Oupov ovdcpiav THs yvapns drrépfeow 
moumodpevos ev adrois Tots brroKeypevors dyaou THY 

3 émuBovdjy avveatijcato ToLMde TUL TPdTM. UT70US 
mapacTnadpevos Tais mUAas TapHAVe mpos Tas ets 
76 Oéarpov ciaddous exwv Kexpuppevnv KedAricnv 
pedxarpav. tod dé Diriarov rods Ttapaxodovbobv- 
tas pidous KeAedoavros mpoeicedGeiv eis TO O€arpov 
Kat tov Sopuddpwv SicoTwTwv, Opav Tov Baciréa. 





1 These events cannot be dated exactly, but they must 
have occurred some years before the assassination of Philip, 
perhaps as early as 344 8.c. (Berve, Alewanderreich, 2, p. 308). 
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BOOK XVI. 93. 9—94. 3 


whom the king had just married as a new wife and he 336/5 ».c. 


had been selected as a general of the advanced force 
being sent into Asia, for he was a man valiant in 
battle. For these reasons, the king tried to mollify 
the righteous anger of Pausanias at his treatment, 
giving him substantial presents and advancing him 
in honour among the bodyguards. 

94. Pausanias, nevertheless, nursed his wrath im- 
placably,! and yearned to avenge himself, not only on 
the one who had done him wrong, but also on the one 
who failed to avenge him. In this design he was 
encouraged especially by the sophist Hermocrates.? 
He was his pupil, and when he asked in the course of 
his instruction how one might become most famous, 
the sophist replied that it would be by killing the one 
who had accomplished most, for just as long as he was 
remembered, so long his slayer would be remembered 
also. Pausanias connected this saying with his private 
resentment, and admitting no delay in his plans be- 
cause of his grievance he determined to act under 
cover of the festival in the following manner. He 
posted horses at the gates of the city and came to 
the entrance of the theatre carrying a Celtic dagger 
under his cloak. When Philip directed his attending 
friends to precede him into the theatre, while the 
guards kept their distance, he saw that the king was 


Pausanias waited a long time for his revenge, and it is curious 
that he chose the occasion most advantageous for Alexander. 
. No sophist Hermocrates is otherwise known at this time, 
but it may be possible to identify this man with the gram- 
marian of the same name who is best known to fame as the 
teacher of Callimachus. For the latter cp. F. Susemihl, Ge- 
schichte der griechischen Litteratur in der Alexandrinerzeit, 
2 (1892), 668; O. Stihlin, W. Schmid, W. von Christs Ge- 
schichte | der griechischen Litteratur’, 2. 1 (1920), 126; 

Funaioli, Real-Encyclopéddie, 8 (1913), 887 f. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


pepovwpevov mpooedpape kal Sia Ta@v mAcvpav 
Suavratay evéyKas mAnyiy Tov pev Baorréa veKpov 
eéérewev, adres 8° emi tas mUAas Kai TOUS 7TOULA- 
t \ \ \ ” 1? Evan \ 
4 opevous mpos TI puyiy €Oeev" imrous. evOds de 
Tov cwpatopuddKwy of pev mpos TO oOpa Tod 
Bacwréws dppnoav, ot 8 emt tov tod ofayéws 
Suwypov e&exvOnoar,” ev ofs brijpxov kat Aedvvatos 
‘ / » a ¢ A , 
kat Tepdicxcas Kal “Arrados. 6 dé Lavoavias 
\ ~ / ” nn + aw, | A a 
mporaBaw tis Subgews eplacey av emt Tov UTTov 
dvarnShoas, «i pn THs vTodécews mepl dpeddv 
twa mepimAakelons eecev. Sid7€p ot mept Tov 
TlepSixxav karadaBdvres adrov ex THs yijs avioTa- 
pevov Kal ovyKevTioavTes davetdov. 
95. @Didummos pev odv péytoTos yevopevos THV 
> ¢ A a! ~ > / / \ b" ‘ 
cal? éavrov emt TAs Edpaans Bactéwy Kai dia To 
péyebos Tis apis éavrov Tots SaSexa Oeots ovv- 


1 fMcev PX: evrébeev cet. 3 eer Dindorf. 
2 érexvOnoovy PX. 


sobwite Ine oi boshor eo eee 

1 The date of Philip’s death is discussed by K. J. Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte, 3. 2 (1923), 59. The news had not 
reached Athens by the end of the civil year 337 /6 z.c.3 IG 
ii2. 1. 240 in the tenth prytany does not know of it. On the 
other hand, the time must be early in the summer, for Philip 
was busy with preparations for an invasion of Asia Minor. 
A possible clue to the date is furnished by the statement of 
Plutarch, Alewander, 16. 2, concerning the battle of the Gra- 
nicus: this would have taken place in the month Daesius, but 
as that was unlucky, Alexander ordered the intercalation of 
a second Artemisius. Since there is some evidence that the 
intercalary month was the last month of the regnal year, this 
establishes a certain presumption that Philip died and Alex- 
ander came to the throne in Daesius ; and this squares well 
enough with the evidence of the Attic inscription. Since 
Alexander died in Daesius, the Oxyrhynchus chronologist 
was correct in crediting him with thirteen years of reign. 
See below on Book 17, 117. 5, p. 467, note 1. 
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BOOK XVI. 94. 3—95. 1 


left alone, rushed at him, pierced him through his 336/5 ».c. 


ribs, and stretched him out dead; then ran for the 
gates and the horses which he had prepared for his 
flight. Immediately one group of the bodyguards 
hurried to the body of the king while the rest poured 
out in pursuit of the assassin ; among these last were 
Leonnatus and Perdiccas and Attalus.2 Having a 
good start, Pausanias would have mounted his horse 
before they could catch him had he not caught his 
boot in a vine and fallen. As he was scrambling to 
his feet, Perdiccas and the rest came up with him 
and killed him with their javelins. 

95. Such was the end of Philip, who had made him- 
self the greatest of the kings in Europe in his time, 
and because of the extent of his kingdom had made 
himself a throned companion of the twelve gods.* 


2 This is presumably the son of Andromenes, who like 
Leonnatus and Perdiccas was aclose friend and contemporary 
of Alexander ; probably they were his bodyguards and not 
Philip’s (the term may be used loosely ; Attalus was never 
one of Alexander’s seven or eight bodyguards proper in 
Asia, and Leonnatus not until 332/1, Perdiccas not until 330 ; 
Berve, Alewanderreich, 1. 27). Pausanias was from Orestis, 
and so were two of his slayers, while Attalus was Perdiccas’s 
brother-in-law. It is tempting to suppose that they knew 
of Pausanias’s plan and then killed him to silence him. U. 
Wilcken (SB Ak. Berlin, 1923, 151 ff.) would find in P. Oxy. 
1798 evidence that Pausanias was tried and executed, but 
the text is fragmentary and obscure, and the theory is not, 
to my mind, supported by Justin 11. 2. 1. 

8 The implication of this claim on Philip’s part was that 
he was in some fashion the equal of the Twelve and entitled 
like them to worship ; ovvOpovos is an equivalent to cvvvaos. 
What precisely this meant to Philip and his contemporaries 
is unknown; ep. Habicht, Gottmenschentum, 14, note 3; L. 
Cerfaux, J. Tondriau, Le Culte des souverains dans la civili- 
sation gréco-romaine (1956), 123-125. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


Opovoy KatapiOunoas TOLAvTYS éruxe THs TOD Biov 
Kataotpodis, apfas érn Técoapa mpos Tots €lKooL. 
2 8oxet 8° odtos 6 BaciAdeds eAaxioras pev els THY 
povapxiav ddoppas TmapeAnpevar, weylorny de TaV 
map “HAAno. povapxiav KaraxTnoacbar, nvéy- 
xévae S€ riv Hyepoviay obx obrw dia THs ev Tots 
OmAots avdpayabias ws dua THs ev Tots Adyous 
¢ / \ 7 \ A A -, \ \ 
3 duAlas Kal drrogpoovvys. act dé Kal adrov Tov 
Didirmov ceuvdveoBar pwadAov emi TH oTparnyiKh 
ouvéces Kat Tots Sia THs pitas emuredypaow 
4imep emi 7H Kata Tas pdxas’ dvdpeig: TOV pev 
yap Kata tods ady@vas Karopbwudrwv peréxew 
dmavras Tovs otparevopevouvs, TOV Sé dia Tis 
dpuAlas ywomévww emirevypdtwv adrov pdvov Aap- 
Bavew ri émuypadyy. 
e ~ > 2 A / > \ A / 
5 pets 8 errewd1) mdpecpev emt tiv DiAtrmov 
4 / A A 7 > ~ Vd 
redevriv, Tavrnv pev THY BiBAov adrob meprypaxso- 
pev Kata TH ev apyh mpdbcow, THs 8 exouevns 
> ee! A °?AX /, P) e iA a Av / 
apxny? Tv efdvdpov mapdAniw tis Baowetas 
mouodpevor meipacdpeba TrepidaBely amdoas adtod 
Tas mpaters ev pd BiBAw. 
1 wdxas Reiske: ovppayias. 
2 piv dpxiv PX; dpyfs cet. Hertlein deleted ri. 
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BOOK XVI. 95. 1-5 


He had ruled twenty-four years. He is known to 3886/5 s.c. 


fame as one who with but the slenderest resources to 
support his claim to a throne won for himself the 
greatest empire in the Greek world, while the growth 
of his position was not due so much to his prowess in 
arms as to his adroitness and cordiality in diplomacy. 
Philip himself is said to have been prouder of his grasp 
of strategy and his diplomatic successes than of his 
valour in actual battle. Every member of his army 
shared in the successes which were won in the field 
but he alone got credit for victories won through 
negotiation." 

Now that we have come to the death of Philip, we 
shall conclude this book here according to our original 
statement.? Beginning the next one with Alexander’s 
accession as king we shall try to include all of his 
career in one book. 

1 Diodorus mentions none of the suspicion which attached 
to Olympias and Alexander concerning the assassination of 
Philip, and his judgement on Philip is more favourable than 
that of others. Cp. Justin, 9. 7-8, and for the suspicion, 


Plutarch, Alexander, 9-10; Arrian, 3. 6. 5. 
2 Stated in chap. 1. 1-3. 
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Tav Avoddpov BuBAwv 
rhs érraxadexdrys eis S80 Sinpnwevys 
4 mpuorn meprexer TA5€ 


Qs’ AdéEavSpos SiadeEdpevos Tiv Baotreiav karéotyoe 
Ta KATO THY GpXHV. 

‘Os 7a vewrepiCovTa TOV €OvaGv avexTHTaTo. 

‘Qs OfBas Kkatackdyas Kal poBov érusticas Tots 
"EXAgor orparyyds atrokpatop Tis “EAA dSos 7péOn. 

‘Os Sua Bas fs THY *Aciav Tovs catpamas eviknore Tept 
Tov év Ppvyig ['pavexov TOTAPOV. 

‘Os Midnrov Kat “Adixapvacaoy e&eroAvopKycev. 

Mdyn Aapetov mpds “Ad€Lavdpov év loo@ tis Kere- 
xiag kat vikn Ade&dvdpov. 

Tipov moAvopKia kat Aiytrrtov Trapadnpis Kal map- 
odos eis "Appova Tod Bacréws. 

Ilapdragis ev "A pByXrous ’AXeEdvdpovu mpos Aapetov 
Kat vikn AXdeEdvspov. 

Madyyn ?Avrirdtpov zpos Aaxedatpoviovs Kal vikyn 


> Avrumdtpov. 


"HI Seurépa meprever TAd€ 


Areédvipov Kat KatadAnwis 
GevOp f] 


"ApBiAwv Goots or 
ToAAGY XpHpatov. 
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THE SEVENTEENTH BOOK OF 
DIODORUS: IN TWO PARTS 


Contents oF Part ONE 


How Alexander, having succeeded to the throne, 
disposed the affairs of his kingdom (chaps. 1-7). 

How he recovered the tribes which revolted (chap. 
8. 1-2). 

How he razed Thebes to the ground and terrified 
the Greeks and was elected general plenipotentiary 
of Greece (chaps. 8. 3-16). 

How he crossed into Asia and defeated the satraps 
at the river Granicus in Phrygia (chaps. 17-21). 

How he took by siege Miletus and Halicarnassus 
(chaps. 22-27). 

The battle of Dareius against Alexander at Issus in 
Cilicia and the victory of Alexander (chaps. 30-39). 

The siege of Tyre, the occupation of Egypt, and 
the journey of the king to Ammon (chaps. 40-52). 

The battle of Alexander with Dareius at Arbela and 
the victory of Alexander (chaps 53-61). 

The battle of Antipater with the Lacedaemonians 
and the victory of Antipater (chaps. 62-63). 


Contents or Part Two 


The capture of Arbela by Alexander and the seizure 
of great wealth (chap. 64. 1-3). 
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’"AvdAnis Ths Svvdpews év BaBvrAGvi Kali Swpeat Tots 
avdpayadioract 

Tlapovola tov dmoctadevtwv purbopdpov Kat ovp- 
paXov. 

Avdéragis Kat katacKevi Tis duvdpews. 

‘Os ’AXéEavdpos rapédraBe LYotcav Kat tovs ev atty 
Onoavpors. 

‘Qs tOv rapddwv eyxpatys éyévero kal TOV dvopa(o- 
pévov Yovorddwvt TvAGv expdrycev. 

‘Qs tots dxpwtynpiacbevtas “EAAjvov evepyeTnoe Kal 
ri epoéroAw raparaBav Sijpracev. 

‘Os Kkwpdoas évérpyce Ta Bacireva. 

Aapetov Odvaros trd Byooov, 

*AdeEdvdpou oTpateia els Thy “Ypkaviay Kai TOV év 
abt pvopevov rapaddgwv amayyeNia. 

‘Os “AXdéEavdpos eri Madpdovs oTpatevous KateToXe- 
pyoe Td €Ovos. 

‘Qs OdAnorpis } Tov "Apafovidwv Barirdetovoa vvv- 
epugev “AdeEdvdpy. 

‘Qs 6 BactAeds avixyrov éavtodv efvas vopioas é(jAwce 
tiv Tov Ileprav tpudiv. 

Lrpareia’AdeEdvdpov mpds Tods aderrnKdras ’Apetous 
kat dduors THs Lérpas. 

’EriBovdi) rod BacAéws kat Kddacis TOV er Oepevor, 
Sv of ériupavértator Lappevioy Kat Prdrdras. 

Urpareia ’AXdeEdvdpov eis Tovs Ilaporavicddas Kat Ta 


Zz > > 7 
TpaXO€vTa KAT AvVTHV. 


1 Added by Wesseling (cp. chap. 68. 1, 2). 
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The refreshment of the army in Babylon and the 
rewards given to those who had distinguished them- 
selves in service (chap. 64. 3-6). 

The arrival of the mercenaries and allies dispatched 
to him (chap. 65. 1). 

The organization and equipment of his army (chap. 
65. 2-4), 

How Alexander occupied Susa and its treasures. 
(chap. 65. 5-66). 

How he mastered the passes and took possession 
of the so-called Susian Gates (chaps. 67-68). 

How he showed kindness to the Greeks who had 
been mutilated, and took and sacked Persepolis 
(chaps. 69-71). 

How he set fire to the palace in a revel (chap. 72). 

The murder of Dareius by Bessus (chap. 73. 1-4). 

The expedition of Alexander into Hyrcania and 
an account of its marvellous plants (chap. 75). 

How Alexander took the field against the Mardi 
and defeated them (chap. 76). 

How Thalestris queen of the Amazons had relations 
with Alexander (chap. 77. 1-3). 

How the king, thinking himself invincible, imitated 
the luxury of the Persians (chap. 77. 4-7). 

The campaign of Alexander against the Areii who 
had revolted and the capture of the “‘ Rock ” (chap. 
WS)s ae 

The conspiracy against the king and the punish- 
ment of the conspirators, the most distinguished 
among them being Parmenion and Philotas (chaps. 
79-80). 

The campaign of Alexander into the territory of 
the Paropanisadae and his adventures there (chap. 
82). 
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: a Esiep ae 6 D = 

H yevopevn ev Apeiois povopaxia Kat maparnpis Tov 
éOvovs. 

Bijooov tod avehdvros Aapetov Oavaros. 

‘Os ’Ad€~avSpos Sia Tis avispov mopevbeis moAXotvs 
dréBade TOV oTpaTiTav. 

‘Qs robs Bpayxidas 7d radaidy irs Teprov petouxt- 
obévras eis TA Eoxata THS Bacrrcias @s mpoddtas TOV 
“EAAjvov avethev “AdéEEavdpos. 

‘Os 6 Bacrrcds ext LoySiavods Kat ZevGas eoTparevorev, 

‘Qs ot mpwrevovtes DoySiavav dmaydpevor mpos Tov 
Odvarov rapadoéus eowOnoav. 

‘Os *AXéEavdpos. arorrdvtas Tovs Loydiavods Kare- 

UA A 18 > lal , nw , 
moAdgunoe Kat karéerpagey avTov mrelovs TOv dudexa 
pupiddwov. 

‘Os Baxrpiavors éxddace kat Loydiavovds 7d dedrepov 
éyeipioato Kat moXeus exturev edKaipws pds Tas TOV 
adirtapevov KoAdcels. 

> , t aA x cia an ) AY 

Aréoracis tpitn Loydiavov Kat GAwols TOV Ets TV 
llérpay katapvydvrwv. 

IL A oe B , bY rs 4 lel Xr AO lol 

ept Tod év Baciorous! kuvnyiov Kai Tov tAnOous Tov 
év adt@ Onpiwv. 
A nw > / e , A lal ‘ QA 

Tlept tis «is tov Avdvucov apaprias Kat THs Tapa TOV 

P 
rérov avatpecews KXeirov. 

Tlept ris KadAtobévovs tTeAcvtijs. 

Srparela tod Bactdéws eis Tovs KaAdovpevovs Navra- 

p 1 
kas? kat POopa tis Svvdpews td roAX Is XLOVOS. 

‘Os’ AdeEavdpos épac Gels “Pwédvns Tis ’Okvdprov eyn- 
pev abriv Kal Tov Pidwv woAdAods Erewre Yhpar Tas TOV 
> / 
erirjpov BapBdpwv Ovyarépas. 


1 Bazaira in Curtius, 8. 1. 10. 
2 Nautaca in Curtius, 8. 2. 19. 
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The single combat that took place in the territory 
of the Areii and their annexation (chap. 83. 1-6). 

The death of Bessus, the murderer of Dareius (chap. 
83. 7-9). 

aoe Alexander marched through the desert and 
lost many of his men (this and the subsequent chap- 
ters are missing). 

How the Branchidae, who of old had been settled 
by the Persians on the borders of their kingdom, 
were slain by Alexander as traitors to the Greeks. 

How the king led his troops against the Sogdiani 
and Scythians. 

How the chieftains of the Sogdiani, who were being 
led off to execution, were unexpectedly saved. 

How Alexander defeated the Sogdiani who had 
revolted and slew more than one hundred and twenty 
thousand of them. 

How he punished the Bactriani and subdued the 
Sogdiani a second time and founded cities in suitable 
places to restrain any who rebelled. 

The third rebellion of the Sogdiani and capture of 
those who took refuge in the ‘‘ Rock.” 

Concerning the hunt in Basista and the abundance 
of game there. 

Concerning the sin against Dionysus and the slay- 
ing of Cleitus at the drinking bout. 

Concerning the death of Callisthenes. 

The campaign of the king against the people called 
Nautaces and the destruction of the army in heavy 
snow. 

How Alexander, enamoured of Roxané, daughter 
of Oxyartes, married her and persuaded numbers of 
his friends to marry the daughters of the prominent 
Irasfians. 
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Ilopackev) THs eri Ivdods orpareias. 

’"EpBody eis tiv *Ivdccqv Kat dvaiperts apdyv tov 
mpotov EOvous mpos KatérAnéw Tov dAAwv. 

‘Qs thy Nuotav dvopafopevny rodw evepyérnoe S10. 
tHv ard Avovicov ovyyéveay. 

‘Qs Mdooaxal roAw dxupav éexropOijcas Tots picGo- 
popovs aravras NapmrpaOs dywvicapevous Katékower. 

‘Qs thv “Aopvov kaAovpevnv Ilerpav, dvadwrov dei 
yeyernuevny, e&eroAdpxyncev. 

‘Os Ta€iAny pev rdv Bacirea tOv Ivddv rpoonyayero, 
Ilopov 6& peyaAn rapardéer vixjoas Kal tod cdbparos 
Kparnoas, aréSwxe Tv Bactdetav aitd 8? dvdpayabiav. 

’ArayyeAia TOV Kata Tiv xdpav rapaddgwv dpedy Te 
kal Tov pvopevwv KapTov. 

‘Os ta rAHoWXwpa TaV eOvdv Ta pev TpoTnydayeTO, TH 
6€ kareroXeunoev. 

‘Qs tiv id Lwre’Onv reraypéevnv exeipdoaro. 

Tlept ris ebvopias trav ev tatty TH Xopa ToAEwr. 

Tlepi rs dpetis tTOv SwpyOevtwv ’AdeEavipw Kvvav. 

Ilept rns dfyyjoews? Tod “Ivddv BaorAéus. 

‘Qs tot *AXdeEdvdpov BovAopevov SiaBjvar tov Tdy- 
ynv rorapdy Kal otpatevery ert rovs Tavdapisas dvopa- 
(opévous of Maxeddves ody trijxovcay. 

‘Os Spia Oépevos tis oTparetas 6 BacrAreds erArAOe Ta 


Aowra tov “Ivddv.3 


1 Mdocaya in Arrian, 4, 26. 1; Maodya méds Strabo, 15. 1. 
27; ad Mazagas Curtius, 8. 10. 22. 
? Dindorf would supply ®yyéws from chap. 93. 2. 
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Preparation for the campaign against the Indians. 

Invasion of India and complete annihilation of their 
first nation in order to overawe the rest. 

How he benefited the city named Nysia because 
of his relationship to it through Dionysus. 

How, after plundering the stronghold of Massaca, 
he cut down all the mercenaries although they fought 
magnificently (chap. 84). 

How he took by assault the Rock called Aornus, 
which had always proved impregnable (chap. 85). 

How he won over to his side Taxiles, king of the 
Indians, and in a great engagement defeated Porus, 
took him prisoner and gave him back his throne be- . 
cause of his gallant conduct (chaps. 86-89). 

An account of the marvellous serpents in the 
country and of the fruits which grow there (chap. 90). 

How he won over to his side many of the neigh- 
bouring tribes and defeated others (chap. 91. 1-4). 

How he subdued the country that was subject to 
Sopeithes (chap. 91. 4). 

Concerning the good government of the cities in 
this country (chap. 91. 4-6). 

Concerning the excellence of the dogs presented 
to Alexander (chap. 92). 

Concerning the story told by the king of the 
Indians (chap. 93. 1-3). 

How, when Alexander desired to cross the Ganges 
River and march against the people called Gandari- 
dae, the Macedonians mutinied (chaps. 93. 4-94). 

How, after marking the furthest point reached by 
his army, the king visited the remaining regions of 
the Indians (chap. 95). 


3 MSS. add xat rogevbeis éxwSvvevce, transferred by Cospus 
to follow ’Qreavév infra. - 
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‘Qs 8id. rod "Iv806 rorapot KatérAevoev eri Tov Kara. 
\ ~ ‘ > UY 
peonpBpiav Qkeavov, Kal TogevOeis exuvdivevoev.* 
a > , 

Ilepi tis yevopevys povopaxias éx mpokAnorews. 

, nA 

Ilepi tOv katarodeunbevtwy “Ivddv e€ dudorépwv Tov 

Ee eS ane ri Z 
pepOv TOV ToTapov pexps TOD Qkeavod, 
\ an / 2 ‘ , \ al 2 rg 

Ilept trav mapaddéwv® kai vopipwv rapa Tots éyxwpiors 

\ Lal ye , > / 
kal Tov Onpiddn Biov éxovTwv. 

‘Os of tov ’Qkeavdv TAEVoavTes cvvepmtEav “AdeEdvdpw 
mapa Oddatrav eotpatoredevKdtt Kal Ta Kata Tov TOBY 
> , 
amnyyethav. 

7 Leal (4 

‘Os rédw exrAeboavres ToAAHV THS Tapafaratrias 
XWpas Taperdevoay. 

e te ix , , 5) 2 \ 

Qs rdv Ileprav tpurprpiovs veavioxovs emid€€as Kai 
maiwetoas Ta ToAcuiKa TOY epywy dyTituypa Karte 
oxevace TH Maxcdovixy padrayye. 

‘Os “Aprados Sia tiv tpudyy kal tas trepBoras TOV 
Saravnpdtwv diaBrAnGels epvyev ex BaBvAGvos Kat rod 
7) dv’ AOnvaiwv ikérns eyéveto 
pou tov’ AOn ys éyévero. 

‘Os Stadpas ex THs’ AtriKns dvypeOn kat TOV Xpynpdtov 
¢€ , . A ir EO. a °7AG , 
éxtakooia pev Tadavta Tapebero Tois APnvaious, TeTpa- 
Kurxidia 6& Kal purGoddpors dxtakiurxiAtovs® rept Tai- 
vapov THs Aakwvixns aréhurev. 

‘Os “Ad€~avdpos tods yeynpaxdtas tov Maxeddvev 

"@ \ A , , 3 , 
Xpeodutioas Kal Katavardoas pipia TaAavTa amédvoev 
eis TAS watpisas. 

‘Qs cracvaf6vtrwv Tov Maxeddvwv éxdArace Tods aitiovs. 

1 See note 3 on page 113. 


2 So Cospus: zapaddcewv. 
® So MSS.: éaxicxiAlous chap. 108. 6. 
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How he sailed down the Indus River to the south- 
ern oe and almost died of an arrow wound (chaps. 
96-99). 

Concerning the single combat that issued from a 
challenge (chaps. 100-101). 

Concerning the Indians whom he conquered on 
both banks of the river as far as the Ocean (chaps. 
102-103). 

Concerning the marvels and practices found among 
the inhabitants and about the men who live a brutish 
existence (chaps. 104-106. 3). 

How the naval expedition through the Ocean re- 
joined Alexander as he was encamped by the sea 
and gave an account of their voyage (chap. 106. 4-7). 

How again setting sail they skirted a long expanse 
of coastline (chap. 107. 1). 

How he selected thirty thousand young Persians, 
trained them in military exercises and formed them 
into a counterpart of his Macedonian phalanx (chap. 
108. 1-3). 

How Harpalus, who was accused of luxurious living 
and excessive expenditures, fled from Babylon and 
sought the protection of the people of Athens (chap. 
108. 4-7). 

How he fled from Attica and was killed; he had 
deposited seven hundred talents of his money with 
the Athenians and placed four thousand talents and 
eight thousand mercenaries on Taenarum in Laconia 
(chap. 108. 7-8). 

How Alexander, having paid the debts of his 
veteran Macedonians, which cost him ten thousand 
talents, returned them to their homes (chap. 109. 1-2). 

How the Macedonians revolted and he punished 
their ringleaders (chap. 109. 2-3). 
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‘Os Tevxéorys iyyaye mpos’AdéLavdpov éx tov Llepoaov 
> rE , ‘ 4 , 1 
éridé€as To€dtas Kal opevdovyitas prptovs. 

m0) ‘. 4 £ » > re > la a 

s Tas Takes 6 PBaordcrs eroinrev avapigas Tots 
Maxedsou Lépoas. 
5Q) a > f. ‘ la > x , \ 
5 Tois érvydvors maui pupious odor TAs damdvas Kat 
rrawelas purOovs amracww €Xopiyet. 

‘Os AcwoOévys iip&aro Kuveiv TOV Tpds Maxedovas 7oXe- 
pov. 

‘Qs’ Adé~avSpos eri Koooaious eotparevoev. 

‘Os ropevpévov 70d Bacréws cis BaBvdAova mpoeirov 
of XadSator 7G “AdeEdvdpw TeAcuTITEL adrév, éav eis 
tiv BaBvAdva eicéA Oy. 

‘Qs 6 Baowreds ev apy pev KaterAdyn kal mapnA- 
hake tiv BaBvddva, torepov 8 ind tov “EAAnViKOv 
pirooddov rebels karivTyrev cis THY TOL. 

Ilept rob wAjOous Tov Tapayevopevov mpe Berav. 

Tept ris Hpaoriwvos trapis Kat Tob aAnOovs TaYV eis 
abrny daravnevtwv Xpnpatov. 

\ A P aA UA > , >" lal 

Tlept rev oypeiov TOV yeyernwevov Are€dvipw Kat ris 
TeANEUTHS AUTOV. 


1 So MSS.: 8:opuupious Cospus, ep. Arrian, 7. 23. 1. 
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How Peucestes brought to Alexander ten thousand 
bowmen and slingers whom he had recruited from 
among the Persians (chap. 110. 2). 

How the king reorganized his army by interming- 
ling Persians with Macedonians (chap. 110. 1). 

How he paid expenses and educational fees for all 
the soldiers’ children, ten thousand in number (chap. 
110. 3). 

tow Leosthenes made preparations for starting a 
war against the Macedonians (chap. 111. 1-3). 

How Alexander campaigned against the Cossaeans 
(chap. 111. 4-6). 

How, as the king was on his way to Babylon, the 
Chaldaeans prophesied to Alexander that he would 
die if he entered Babylon (chap. 112. 1-3). 

How the king at first was frightened and passed 
Babylon by, but later, persuaded by the Greek philo- 
sophers, entered the city (chap. 112. 4-6). 

Concerning the multitude of embassies that arrived 
there (chap. 113). 

Concerning the funeral of Hephaestion and the 
large sum expended on it (chaps. 114-115). 

Concerning the omens that appeared to Alexander 
and concerning his death (chaps. 116-118). 
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BIBAO® ENTAKAIAEKATH 


‘H pev apo tadrns BuPros, otoa Tijs oAns 
anitppens Exaexdrn, THY apxnv €oxev amo THs 
Didirov Too “Apbyrov BacuAcias- TrepednpOnoav 
o ev adr mpagets at pev tod Didimmov macau 
HEXpt THS Tedeur is, at dé TOV dMwv Baowréwv TE 
Kal eOvav Kab mohewy 6 doa yeyovact Kara TOUS Tis 
Baowretas ravrns xpovovs, ovras eT@v €iKoou Kal 

2Tecodpwv. ev tatty dé Tas ouvexeis mpakets 
avaypadovres apEdopeba pev dé THs “AdcEavSpov 
Baowdeias, meptdaBdvres dé Ta TOUTW TH Baovhet 
mpaxdevra péxpe THs TeAcuTAs ovvavaypdipopev Kat 
Ta apa ToUTols ouvteAcobevTa ev Tots yrwpilo- 
Hévols pLépeot THs oikovperyns: otrw yap padora 
drodapPavopev Tas mpakers evpvnuovedtous éae- 
ca, keparawwdas tebeicas Kai avvexés exovoas 
Tats apyats TO Tédos. 

3 °Ev oXdlyw dé Xporw peyddas mpageus obros 6 
Bacireds Kateipydoato Kal dua THY tdiav odveoty 
Te Kal dv8petav brrepeBadero TO peyede TOV Epywv 
TavTas Tovs ef aidvos TH pvipN Tapadedopevous 

4 Baovreis: ev €TEOL yap 806 exa Kataorpeysdpevos 
TAs prev Etpebarns ovk oAlya, Tay be “Aotav oxedov 
amacav cikdTws mepiBonrov éoxe tH dd€av Kal 
Tots maAdawots Hpwor Kat ypleors iadlovcav. adda 
yap ovk avayKatov juiv ev 7@ Tpooytiw mpodap- 
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BOOK XVII 


1. The preceding book, which was the sixteenth of 
the Histories, began with the coronation of Philip the 
son of Amyntas and included his whole career down 
to his death, together with those events connected 
with other kings, peoples and cities which occurred 
in the years of his reign, twenty-four in number. In 
this book we shall continue the systematic narrative 
beginning with the accession of Alexander, and in- 
clude both the history of this king down to his death 
as well as contemporary events in the known parts of 
the world. This is the best method, I think, of en- 
suring that events will be remembered, for thus the 
material is arranged topically, and each story is told 
without interruption. 

Alexander accomplished great things in a short 
space of time, and by his acumen and courage sur- 
passed in the magnitude of his achievements all kings 
whose memory is recorded from the beginning of 
time. In twelve years he conquered no small part of 
Europe and practically all of Asia, and so acquired a 
fabulous reputation like that of the heroes and demi- 
gods of old. But there is really no need to anticipate 
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Bévew tt TOV KaTwplwpevwv TovTwW TO Baotdret- 
adral yap at kara épos mpagers ixav@s punvdcovar 
76 péyebos ris Sdéns adtod. "AdéEavdpos odv 
yeyovas Kata Tatépa pev ad’ ‘Hpaxd€ous, Kata 
dé pnrépa tov AlakiSdv oixetav exe tiv pdow 
Kal TH aperiv Tis TOV mpoyovwy eddokias. ets 
5€é rods dpudrrovras TH ypahH xpdvous Tapabevres 
éml tas oixelas THs broKxemevns toropias mpd€eus 
Tpepoucba. 

2. °Em’ dpyovros yap "AOjvnow Edauvérov ‘Pw- 
patio. Karéornoav vadrouvs Aevdxov Dovpiov Kai 
Tduov Mdvov. emt € rodtwv *AAeEavdpos diade- 
Edpevos tiv Bacirelav mpdrov pev tods poveis Tob 
matpos Ths apyolovans Tyswplas H€iwoe, peta 
8é radra Ths Tadfqs Too yovéws THv evdexomevnv 
emiéAevav Tmownodpevos KaréoTnoe Ta KATA TIV 
apyiv odd KaAALoV 7) TdvTEs TpoceddKnoav. vEos 
yap Ov mavTeA@s Kal Sid tHv HAukiav bd Twwv 
Katappovovpevos mp@Tov pev ta TAYOn olKelors 
Aéyous TapeaTHoato mpos evvovav: edn yap dvopa 
povov SindAdyPar Baciréws, Tas dé mpakers xeupio- 
Orcecbar pndev Karadeéotepov THs emi Tob matpos 
yevomevns oixovopias: ererta tats mpecBetars xpy- 





1 Plutarch, Alewander, 2.1. Alexander’s most prominent 
ancestor on his mother’s side was Achilles. Both the Aeacids 
and the Argeads traced their ancestry back to Zeus. 

2 Evaenetus was archon from July 335 to June 334 B.c. 
Broughton (1. 138) gives the consuls of 338 s.c. as L. Furius 
Camillus and C. Maenius. 

3 Diodorus has not previously suggested that any others 
knew of the plans of Pausanias, who was killed immediately 
and so could not reveal any accomplices (Book 16. 94, 4). 


‘Alexander himself was the principal beneficiary of the 
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in the introduction any of the accomplishments of this 
king ; his deeds reported one by one will attest suffi- 
ciently the greatness of his glory. On his father’s side 
Alexander was a descendant of Heracles and on his 
mother’s he could claim the blood of the Aeacids, so 
that from his ancestors on both sides he inherited the 
physical and moral qualities of greatness. Pointing 
out as we proceed the chronology of events, we shall 
pass on to the happenings which concern our history. 

2. When Evaenetus was archon at Athens, the 
Romans elected as consuls Lucius Furius and Gaius 
Manius.? In this year Alexander, succeeding to the 
throne, first inflicted due punishment on his father’s 
murderers,* and then devoted himself to the funeral 
of his father. He established his authority far more 
firmly than any did in fact suppose possible, for 
he was quite young and for this reason not uniformly 
respected, but first he promptly won over the Mace- 
donians to his support by tactful statements.t He de- 
clared that the king was changed only in name and 
that the state would be run on principles no less effec- 
tive than those of his father’s administration. Then 
he addressed himself to the embassies which were 


murder, and he has been suspected of complicity, especially 
because, as only half of Macedonian blood, he was not uni- 
versally popular. At all events, the known victims of this 
purge were Alexander’s own rivals: his older cousin Amyn- 
tas, son of King Perdiccas III ; the family of Alexander of 
Lyncestis, although he himself was spared; and Philip’s 
wife Cleopatra and her infant daughter, killed by Olympias. 
These murders were not forgotten (Plutarch, Alewander, 10. 
4; On the Fortune of Alexander, 1. 3. 327 c; Curtius, 6. 9. 
17 and 10. 24; Justin, 11. 2. 1-3 and 12. 6. 14). These events 
are ignored by Arrian, and Curtius’s preserved narrative 
begins only when Alexander was in Phrygia. 
4 Justin, 11. 1. 8. 
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1 In Book 16. 93. 9, Attalus was called Cleopatra’s nephew, 
but he was apparently her uncle and guardian (Berve, Alew- 
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present and in affable fashion bade the Greeks main- 335/4 8.c. 


tain towards him the loyalty which they had shown 
to his father. He busied his soldiers with constant 
training in the use of their weapons and with tactical 
exercises, and established discipline in the army. 

A possible rival for the throne remained in Attalus, 
who was the brother of Cleopatra, the last wife of 
Philip, and Alexander determined to kill him. As a 
matter of fact, Cleopatra had borne a child to 
Philip a few days before his death.1 Attalus had 
been sent on ahead into Asia to share the command 
of the forces with Parmenion and had acquired great 
popularity in the army by his readiness to do favours 
and his easy bearing with the soldiers. Alexander 
had good reason to fear that he might challenge his 
rule, making common cause with those of the Greeks 
who opposed him, and selected from among his 
friends a certain Hecataeus and sent him off to Asia 
with a number of soldiers, under orders to bring 
back Attalus alive if he could, but if not, to assassinate 
him as quickly as possible. So he crossed over into 
Asia, joined Parmenion and Attalus and awaited an 
opportunity to carry out his mission. 

3. Alexander knew that many of the Greeks were 
anxious to revolt, and was seriously worried. In 
Athens, where Demosthenes kept agitating against 
anderreich, 2.94). Hemay well have been disaffected because 
of the murder of Cleopatra and her daughter, but he had no 
known claim upon the throne of Macedonia. He was, at all 


events, loyal to Philip and hostile to Philip’s assassin (Book 
16. 93. 5-9). 
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1 Justin, 11. 2. 4-5. Aristarchus, presumably an Ambra- 
ciot, is otherwise unknown. Diodorus has inverted the réles of 
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Macedon, the news of Philip’s death was received 335/4 2.c. 


with rejoicing, and the Athenians were not ready to 
concede the leading position among the Greeks to 
Macedon. They communicated secretly with Attalus 
and arranged to co-operate with him, and they en- 
couraged many of the cities to strike for their free- 
dom. 

The Aetolians voted to restore those of the Acar- 
nanians who had experienced exile because of Philip. 
The Ambraciots were persuaded by one Aristarchus 
to expel the garrison placed in their city by Philip 
and to transform their government into a democracy. 
Similarly, the Thebans voted to drive out the garrison 
in the Cadmeia and not to concede to Alexander the 
leadership of the Greeks. The Arcadians alone of 
the Greeks had never acknowledged Philip’s leader- 
ship nor did they now recognize that of Alexander, 
Otherwise in the Peloponnesus the Argives and 
Eleians and Lacedaemonians, with others, moved to 
recover their independence. Beyond the frontiers of 
Macedonia, many tribes moved toward revolt and a 
general feeling of unrest swept through the natives 
in that quarter.” 

But, for all the problems and fears that beset his 
kingdom on every side, Alexander, who had only just 
reached manhood, brought everything into order im- 
pressively and swiftly. Some he won by persuasion 
and diplomacy, others he frightened into keeping the 
peace,? but some had to be mastered by force and so 
reduced to submission. 

4. First he dealt with the Thessalians, reminding 
the Arcadians and the Lacedaemonians; it was the latter who 
had never been subject to Philip. Cp. further below, chap. 4. 


2 Cp. below, chap. 8. 1. 
3 Arrian, 1.1. 3 (with reference to Athens). 
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1 So Dindorf (cp. chaps. 76. 1, 96. 3): rods ovvopiLovras. 
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them of his ancient relationship to them through 335/1 ».c. 


Heracles and raising their hopes by kindly words and 
by rich promises as well, and prevailed upon them 
by formal vote of the Thessalian League to recognize 
as his the leadership of Greece which he had inherited 
from his father. Next he won over the neighbouring 
tribes similarly, and so marched down to Pylae, 
where he convened the assembly of the Amphictyons 
and had them pass a resolution granting him the 
leadership of the Greeks. He gave audience to the 
envoys of the Ambraciots and, addressing them in 
friendly fashion, convinced them that they had been 
only a little premature in grasping the independence 
that he was on the point of giving them voluntarily. 

In order to overawe those who refused to yield 
otherwise, he set out at the head of the army of the 
Macedonians in full battle array. With forced 
marches he arrived in Boeotia and encamping near 
the Cadmeia threw the city of the Thebans into a 
panic. As the Athenians immediately learned that 
the king had passed into Boeotia, they too abandoned 
their previous refusal to take him seriously. So much 
the rapid moves and energetic action of the young 
man shook the confidence of those who opposed him. 
The Athenians, accordingly, voted to bring into the 
city their property scattered throughout Attica and 
to look to the repair of their walls, but they also sent 
envoys to Alexander, asking forgiveness for tardy 
recognition of his leadership. 

Even Demosthenes was included among the en- 
voys; he did not, however, go with the others to 
Alexander, but turned back at Cithaeron and re- 


1 Justin, 11. 3. 1-2. Alexander had in Achilles a common 
ancestor with the Aleuadae of Larissa. 
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turned to Athens, whether fearful because of the 335/4 x.c. 


anti-Macedonian course that he had pursued in poli- 
ties, or merely wishing to leave no ground of com- 
plaint to the king of Persia. He was generally 
believed to have received large sums of money from 
that source in payment for his efforts to check the 
Macedonians, and indeed Aeschines is said to have 
referred to this in a speech when he taunted Demos- 
thenes with his venality: ‘“ At the moment, it is 
true, his extravagance has been glutted by the king’s 
gold, but even this will not satisfy him ; no wealth 
has ever proved sufficient for a greedy character.’ ? 
Alexander addressed the Athenian envoys kindly and 
freed the people from their acute terror. 

Then he called a meeting at Corinth of envoys and 
delegates, and when the usual representatives came, 
he spoke to them in moderate terms and had them 
pass a resolution appointing him general plenipo- 
tentiary of the Greeks and undertaking themselves 
to join in an expedition against Persia seeking satis- 
faction for the offences which the Persians had com- 
mitted against Greece.? Successful in this, the king 
returned to Macedonia with his army. 

5. Now that we have described what took place in 
Greece, we shall shift our account to the events in 
Asia. Here, immediately after the death of Philip, 
Attalus actually had set his hand to revolt and had 
agreed with the Athenians to undertake joint action 
against Alexander, but later he changed his mind. 
Preserving the letter which had been brought to him 
from Demosthenes,? he sent it off to Alexander and 
tried by expressions of loyalty to remove from him- 


1 Aeschines, 3. 173, with a slightly different word order. 
2 Justin, 11. 2. 5. 3 Plutarch, Demosthenes, 23. 2. 
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1 *Apow] ’Apojv F. 


1 Continued from chap. 2, above. It is incredible that the 
assassination of Attalus could have occurred without the 
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self any possible suspicion. Hecataeus, however, fol- 335/4 x.c. 


lowing the instructions of the king literally, had him 
killed by treachery,! and thereafter the Macedonian 
forces in Asia were free from any incitement to re- 
volution, Attalus being dead and Parmenion com- 
pletely devoted to Alexander. 

As our narrative is now to treat of the kingdom of 
the Persians, we must go back a little to pick up the 
thread.2. While Philip was still king, Ochus ? ruled 
the Persians and oppressed his subjects cruelly and 
harshly. Since his savage disposition made him 
hated, the chiliarch Bagoas, a eunuch in physical fact 
but a militant rogue in disposition, killed him by 
poison administered by a certain physician and placed 
upon the throne the youngest of his sons, Arses. He 
similarly made away with the brothers of the new 
king, who were barely of age, in order that the young 
man might be isolated and tractable to his control. 
But the young king let it be known that he was of- 
fended at Bagoas’s previous outrageous behaviour 
and was prepared to punish the author of these crimes, 
so Bagoas anticipated his intentions and killed Arses 
and his children also while he was still in the third 
year of his reign. The royal house was thus ex- 
tinguished, and there was no one in the direct line of 


connivance of Parmenion, who may have been pleased to be 
rid of the head of a rival faction at court (but Curtius, 6. 9. 18, 
reports that Attalus was Parmenion’s son-in-law). And 
Attalus could not be left alive after the execution of his niece. 

2 Continued from Book 16. 52. Cp. Justin, 10. 3. 

® Ochus has been mentioned previously by his throne name 
Artaxerxes. 

4 The king lists give Arses two years, 338-336 B.c., but he 
was in his third regnal year at the time of his death. His 
second year, 337/6 8.c., was the only full one which he 
enjoyed. 
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descent to claim the throne. Instead Bagoas selected 835/4 2.c. 


a certain Dareius, a member of the court circle, 
and secured the throne for him. He was the son of 
Arsanes, and grandson of that Ostanes who was a 
brother of Artaxerxes, who had been king.t As to 
Bagoas, an odd thing happened to him and one to 
point a moral. Pursuing his habitual savagery he 
attempted to remove Dareius by poison. The plan 
leaked out, however, and the king, calling upon 
Bagoas, as it were, to drink to him a toast and hand- 
ing him his own cup compelled him to take his own 
medicine. 

6. Dareius’s selection for the throne was based on 
his known bravery, in which quality he far surpassed 
the other Persians. Once when King Artaxerxes ? 
was campaigning against the Cadusians, one of them 
with a wide reputation for strength and courage 
challenged a volunteer among the Persians to fight in 
single combat with him. No other dared accept, but 
Dareius alone entered the contest and slew the chal- 
lenger, being honoured in consequence by the king 
with rich gifts, while among the Persians he was con- 
ceded the first place in prowess. It was because of 
this prowess that he was thought worthy to take over 
the kingship. This happened about the same time 
as Philip died and Alexander became king. 

Such was the man whom fate had selected to be 
the antagonist of Alexander’s genius, and they op- 
posed one another in many and great struggles for 
the supremacy. These our detailed narrative will de- 
scribe in each case. And we may now proceed with 
our story. 


1 Artaxerxes IT, 405-359 B.c. 
2 Artaxerxes III (Ochus), 359-338 B.c. 
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Kal THY apEeTiV TOO veavioxou yevéobar TrepiBdnTov, 
Tote 51) vovleTneis Tots epyos 6 Aapetos éemyé- 
Aevav peydAnv éroretro TOV Suvdpewy, Tpinpers TE 
Todas KatacKkevalopevos Kai moAAdas Suvdyets 
akvoAdyous ovviordpevos, Hyeuovas Te Tods api- 
aTovs mpoKpivwy, ev ols bappye kal Méuvwy 6 
“Péd.0s, Stadepwv avdpeta Kai ovvécer orparnyiKh. 
3 trovTw Sé Sods 6 Baoweds puchoddpous mevraKic- 
xiAiovs mpocérake mapeAbety emi méAw Kvluxov Kai 
meipacba. tradrnv xeipmoacba. odros pev odv 
HETa TooodTwY oTpaTiwTav mpojye Sua rhs "18s. 
4 To 8 épos robro pvOodroyotot twes Tvyeiv Tav- 
Ts THs mpoonyopias amo THs MeAwooéws “lds. 
Béywotov 8 dadpyov tav Kata tov ‘EAAjomovtov 
eéxel KaTd 70 pécov avtpov Beomperés, ev & dact 
5 KpOfivar tas Beas bm’ ’AdrcEdvSpov. yevécba 8 
év tovTw héyerar Kal rods "[Saiovs Aaxrvdous, 
ovs aidnpov épydcacbar mpdtovs, pabdvras tiv 
epyaciav mapa THs TOV Dev pnrpds. iBrov 8€ re 
Kat tapddofov ovpBatver yiveobas wept tobto +6 
1 $a added by Kallenberg (cp. chap. 4. 5). 
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7. Dareius became king before the death of Philip 35/4 2.c. 
and thought to turn the coming war back upon Mace- 
donia, but when Philip died, Dareius was relieved of 
his anxiety and despised the youth of Alexander. 
Soon, however, when Alexander’s vigour and rapidity 
of action had secured for him the leadership of all 
Greece and made evident the ability of the young 
man, then Dareius took warning and began to pay 
serious attention to his forces. He fitted out a large 
number of ships of war and assembled numerous 
strong armies, choosing at the same time his best 
commanders, among whom was Memnon of Rhodes,! 
outstanding in courage and in strategic grasp. The 
king gave him five thousand ? mercenaries and ordered 
him to march to Cyzicus and to try to get possession 
of it. With this force, accordingly, Memnon marched 
on across the range of Mt. Ida. 

Some tell the story that this mountain got its name 
from Ida, the daughter of Melisseus.* It is the 
highest mountain in the region of the Hellespont and 
there is in its midst a remarkable cave in which they 
say the goddesses were judged by Alexander.‘ On 
this mountain are supposed to have lived the Idaean 
Dactyls who first worked iron, having learned their 
skill from the Mother of the Gods. An odd occur- 
rence has been observed in connection with this 
mountain which is known nowhere else. About the 

1 See Book 16. 52. 4. 

2 This number seems small for the task assigned Memnon, 
but it is hardly likely that it should be emended to 50,000, the 
total number of the King’s Greek mercenaries (Curtius, 5. 
11. 5). Polyaenus refers to Memnon’s 4000 troops (5. 44, 4). 

8 Melisseus, king of Crete, is reported to have been the 
father of Adrasteia and Ida, to whom the infant Zeus was 
given to nurse (Book 5. 70. 2). See Apollodorus, 1. 1. 6. 

4 The Judgement of Paris. 5 See Book 5. 64. 3-5. 
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6 dpos. Kara yap Ti Tod Kuvds emuToAiy én” axpas 
Ths Kopudhs did THv vyveplav tod mepiéxovTos 
d€pos treprerh yiveoOar THY dxpav Tis THY avépwv 
mvojs, spdabar 5é Tov HAvov Ere vuKTds ovens ava- 
ré\ovra, Tas aKrivas obK ev KUKAOTEpEl OXTMATE 
yeypappevov, adda THv PAdya Kata moAAods 76~ 
mous €xovra Sieomappevny, wate Soxely mupa 

Tmrciw Ovpydvew rod Tis yhs Opilovros. per’ 
ddtyov 8¢ ovvdyerar tadra mpds Ev péyebos, ews 
dv yévnras tpirAcOpov Sidornpa: Kal dr’ 78n THs 
jyepas eémAaBovons 76 gawopevov Tod jAiov 
péyebos mAnpwhev tiv THs Huepas didfeow Kara- 
oxevaler. 

8 ‘0 8 odv Méuwv SteAOcv tiv dpewny advw rij 
mover tov Kulicnvdv mpocérecev kat map’ ddAtyov 
abrijs éxuplevoev? dmomecaw Sé ris émPBodfs THv 
xépav adradv érdpOnce Kal rodAAGv Aaddpwv éxv- 

9 plevoev. dpa Sé rovTous mparTopevos Tappeviwy 
Tptviov pev 7ddw éAdv Kata Kpdros e&nvdparodi- 
caro, Iirdvynv 5é modopKobvtos adtrod Méuvawv 
émavels Kat KatamAnéduevos tods Makeddvas 

10 €Avoe Thv modopkiav. peta S€ radra Kdddas 
pev éxwv Maxeddvas Kal prcboddpovs orpatiitas 
ee yeypappeévov, after mepryeypappevor, Post: retpaypevov RX: 


vra F 3 ovveotpaypévov or ovvéxovra Hertlein ; méumovra 
Dindorf ; reropveupévov Fischer (cp. Plato, Timaeus, 7. 33 8). 


Es ed eee Sai ie Se eee ee 

1 According to the calculations of Mr. Alan E, Samuel, this 
would be the heliacal rising of Sirius, which occurred about 
20th July (P. V. Neugebauer, Astronomische Chronologie, 
Berlin & Leipzig, 1929, Vol. 2, Tables E 58-62). Professor 
Otto Neugebauer writes that the rising would occur between 
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time of the rising of the Dog Star, if one stands upon 885/4 x.. 


the highest peak, the stillness of the surrounding 
atmosphere gives the impression that the summit is 
elevated above the motion of the winds, and the sun 
can be seen rising while it is still night. Its rays are 
not circumscribed in a circular orb but its flame is 
dispersed in many places, so that you would think 
that there were many patches of fire burning along 
the horizon. Presently, then, these draw together 
into one huge flame the width of which reaches three 
plethra.? Finally, as the day dawns, the usually ob- 
served size of the sun’s ball is attained and produces 
normal daylight.* 

Memnon traversed this mountain and suddenly 
falling upon the city of Cyzicus came within an ace 
of taking it. Failing in this, he wasted its territory 
and collected much booty. While he was thus oc- 
cupied, Parmenion took by storm the city of Grynium 
and sold its inhabitants as slaves, but when he be- 
sieged Pitané 5 Memnon appeared and frightened the 
Macedonians into breaking off the siege. Later 
Callas with a mixed force of Macedonians and mer- 


18th and 20th July, but that these references in the Greek 
authors are not to he pressed too closely. 

2 The plethron was 100 Greek feet or somewhat less than 

100 English feet, and varied somewhat. It is impossible to 
know its precise value in Diodorus or his source. 
_ * A somewhat different account of the same phenomenon 
is given by Pomponius Mela, 1. 18. Day began with the 
first appearance of the sun’s rim above the horizon, and the 
previous streaks of light occurred while it was still, strictly 
speaking, night. Cp. C. Bailey on Lucretius, 3 (1947), 1426 f. 
(pointed out by Prof. Robert J. Getty). 

4 Reported with some details by Polyaenus, 5. 44. 5. 

5 Grynium and Pitané were old Aeolian cities on the Bay 
of Elaea. Parmenion was pursuing Philip’s mission of 
“liberation ’’ (Book 16. 91. 2). 
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év ri Tpwdds ovviie udxnv ampos todvs Il€pcas, 
évras moAAarrAaaious, Kal Aeupbeis arrexddpyoev eis 
70 ‘Potrevov. 

Kal ra ev xara tiv “Aciav év rovrois Vv. 

8. "AdrdEavdpos 5é ras Kara tiv “EAAdda ta- 
payas Karamavoas eotpdrevoev ext rHv Opaxny 
Kal TOAAd pev €bvy OpdKia taparTopeva KaramAn- 
Edwevos brotayhvat KaTnvdyKacev, emnrdev S€ Kat 
tiv Taoviay kat ri “lAdupiba Kal tds dpdpous 
ravras xwpas Kal ToAAOds TOV KaToLKOdVTwWY Bap- 
Bdpwv adeornkdras xeipwodpevos bankdous mavTas 

27ods TAnooxdpous BapBdpovs eroujoato.  mepl 
radra 8° dévtos abrod maphadv twes atrayy€édAovtes 
moAArods T&v ‘EAAjvwv vewrepilew Kat moAdas rijs 
‘E\AdSos éAdeus pds andoraow wpynKévat, ja- 

p pynkévar, pe 
Nora Sé OnBalovs. emi S€ tovrous 6 Bacvdeds 
mapotvvbels eraviAbev <is tiv Maxedoviav omev- 
Swr tas Kata TH “EAAdSa tatoa Tapaxds. 

3 OnBalwv Sé rv &v 7H KaSdpeia dpovpav éxBaa- 
Aew Proripovpéevwv Kal ToAopKovvTwY TIV aKpay 
fev 56 Bacweds ddvw mpds THYV TdAW Kal KaT- 
eotpatorédevae TAnalov Tv OnBav peta mdao7ns 

47hs Suvdwews. of 5€ OnBaior T™po pev THS Too 
Bacwtéws mapovoias tiv Kadpeiav tddpors Ba- 
Oeiaus Kal oravpwpact muKvois mepieBadov wore 
pyre BorPevav adrois Sdvacbar pir ayopay cic- 

5 méubar, mpos b¢ “Apkddas Kat ’Apyetlous, ere de 








1 Rhoeteium is a promontory at the mouth of the Hellespont 
north of Ilium. Calas (as the name is properly spelled) was 
the son of a Harpalus, of a family prominent in the Elimiotis. 
Later he commanded the Thessalian cavalry in Alexander’s 
army (chap. 17. 4), and then remained in Asia Minor as 
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cenaries joined battle in the Troad against a much 335/4 s.c. 


larger force of Persians and, finding himself inferior, 
fell back on the promentory of Rhoeteium.* 

That was the situation in Asia. 

8. Now that the unrest in Greece had been brought 
under control, Alexander shifted his field of opera- 
tions into Thrace.2 Many of the tribes in this region 
had risen but, terrified by his appearance, felt con- 
strained to make their submission. Then he swung 
west to Paeonia and Illyria and the territories that 
bordered on them. Many of the local tribesmen had 
revolted, but these he overpowered, and established 
his control over all the natives in the area. This task 
was not yet finished when messengers reached him 
reporting that many of the Greeks were in revolt.? 
Many cities had actually taken steps to throw off the 
Macedonian alliance, the most important of these 
being Thebes. At this intelligence, the king was 
roused to return in haste to Macedonia in his anxiety 
to put an end to the unrest in Greece. 

The Thebans ‘ sought first of all to expel the Mace- 
donian garrison from the Cadmeia and laid siege to 
this citadel; this was the situation when the king 
appeared suddenly before the city and encamped 
with his whole army near by. Before the king’s 
arrival, the Thebans had had time to surround the 
Cadmeia with deep trenches and heavy stockades so 
that neither reinforcements nor supplies could be 
sent in, and they had sent an appeal to the Arcadians, 


satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia ; cp. Berve, Alewanderreich, 
2, no. 397. 

2 This campaign is described in detail by Arrian, 1. 1-6. 

3 Justin, 11. 2. 7-10. 

4 The siege of Thebes is described more briefly in Justin, 
11. 3. 6-7; Plutarch, Alewander, 11-12; Arrian, 1. 7-8. 
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"HA é v4 ? , a“ « / 
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/ \ > / , ~ > eee, 
6 AaBdvres Tods dvdmAovs Kabdmdlov. Ta 8 emi 
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‘4 * > ~ > > / A 
aidws dvtos. "AOnvaio. 8 ebndicavro pev 
a. ~ , / e ‘ / 
Bonbetv tots OnBaiows, wevabevres bd Anpoobe- 
vous, od pevtor ye THY Sdvapw eFérrepibav, Kapa- 
Soxodvres THv pom Tob ToACuov. 6 de THs Ev TH 
KaSpela fpoupas ayovpevos Didcitas épdv tovs 
OnBatovs peydAas TmapacKevas Tovovpévovs mpos 
Thy modopKiav Kal Ta Teixn PidoTimoTepoy KaTE- 
oxevacev Kal BeAdv mavrodaTav TARV0s yround- 
Cero. 

9. ’Emel 8 6 Baowrdeds dveAriotrws é€x Tis 
Opdens Fee pera dons THs Suvduews, ai pev 
cvppaxlar tots OnBaiows Svoralopévyv elyov ri 
mapovotav, 4 S¢ r&v ToAcpiwv Sdvapis dpodoyov- 
pevny Kal pavepdy erovetro tiv brepoxnv. TOTE dE 
avvedpevoavres of Hyepnoves mpoeBovdedoavro epi 
Tob moAguou Kal macw edokev brEep THs adrovopias 
Siaywvilecbar. tod Sé wAjPovs emiKvpwoavtos 
riv yradpnv amavres peta Todds mpobvpias etyov 
Erolpws SuaKxwovvevew. 

€ \ A ‘ A ~ € / s 
2 ‘O $€ Baowreds TO pev mpGrov Hovxiav ye, 
Si8ods peravolas xpdvov eis 76 Bovdedoacba Kai 
vouilov pt) ToAujoew pilav méAw mpds THAUCA’THY 
2 , t A e / 
3 S8vapw mapard€acba. lye yap 6 *AAéavdpos 

Kata ToOrov Tov Katpov melods pev mAElovs TaV 

tpispupiwv, iets 8 odk eAdrrous Tpioxiriwv, 


~I 
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Argives, and Eleians for help. They appealed for 335/4 s.c. 


support from the Athenians also, and when they 
received from Demosthenes a free gift of weapons, 
they equipped all of their citizens who lacked heavy 
armour. Of those who were asked for reinforcements, 
however, the Peloponnesians sent soldiers as far as 
the Isthmus and waited to see what would happen, 
since the king’s arrival was now expected, and the 
Athenians, under the influence of Demosthenes, 
voted to support the Thebans, but failed to send out 
their forces, waiting to see how the war would go.* 
In the Cadmeia, the garrison commander Philotas 
observed the Thebans making great preparations for 
the siege, strengthened his walls as well as he could, 
and made ready a stock of missiles of all sorts. 

9. So when the king appeared suddenly out of 
Thrace with all his army, the alliances of the Thebans 
had furnished them with only a hesitant support 
while the power of their opponents possessed an 
obvious and evident superiority. Nevertheless their 
leaders assembled in council and prepared a resolu- 
tion about the war ; they were unanimous in deciding 
to fight it out for their political freedom. The mea- 
sure was passed by the assembly, and with great en- 
thusiasm all were ready to see the thing through. 

At first the king made no move, giving the 
Thebans time to think things over and supposing 
that a single city would never dare to match forces 
with such an army. For at that time Alexander had 
more than thirty thousand infantry and no less than 
three thousand cavalry, all battle-seasoned veterans 


1 Justin, 11. 3. 3-5; Plutarch, Demosthenes, 23. 2. 
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6 ‘EAAdSos tUpavvov mapiéva’ mpds adrovs. dbev 
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of Philip’s campaigns who had hardly experienced a 335/t p.c. 


single reverse. This was the army on the skill and 
loyalty of which he relied to overthrow the Persian 
empire. If the Thebans had yielded to the situation 
and had asked the Macedonians for peace and an 
alliance, the king would have accepted their proposals 
with pleasure and would have conceded everything 
they asked, for he was eager to be rid of these dis- 
turbances in Greece so that he might without dis- 
traction pursue the war with Persia. 

Finally, however, he realized that he was despised 
by the Thebans, and so decided to destroy the city 
utterly and by this act of terror take the heart out 
of anyone else who might venture to rise against him. 
He made his forces ready for battle, then announced 
through a herald that any of the Thebans who 
wished might come to him and enjoy the peace which 
was common to all the Greeks. In response, the 
Thebans with equal spirit proclaimed from a high 
tower that anyone who wished to join the Great King 
and Thebes in freeing the Greeks? and destroying the 
tyrant of Greece should come over to them. This 
epithet stung Alexander. He flew into a towering 
rage and declared that he would pursue the The- 
bans with the extremity of punishment. Raging in 
his heart, he set to constructing siege engines and 
to preparing whatever else was necessary for the at- 
tack. 


1 Plutarch, Alexander, 11. 4. That is, according to the 
terms of the Peace of Antalcidas (Xenophon, Hellenica, 5. 1. 
31). In asimilar manner, the Athenians had appealed to the 
Greeks against Sparta in the decree of Aristoteles setting up 
the so-called Second Athenian League (377 B.c. ; SIG 147). 





1 So Hultzsch : zapeivac. 
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10. Elsewhere in Greece, as people learned the 3835/4 2.c. 


seriousness of the danger hanging over the Thebans, 
they were distressed at their expected disaster but 
had no heart to help them, feeling that the city by 
precipitate and ill-considered action had consigned 
itself to evident annihilation. In Thebes itself, how- 
ever, men accepted their risk willingly and with good 
courage, but they were puzzled by certain sayings of 
prophets and portents of the gods. 

First there was the light spider’s web in the temple — 
of Demeter which was observed to have spread itself 
out to the size of an himation, and which all about 
shone iridescent like a rainbow in the sky. About 
this, the oracle at Delphi gave them the response : 


“The gods to mortals all have sent this sign ; 
To the Boeotians first, and to their neighbours.” 


The ancestral oracle of Thebes itself had given this 
response ; 


“The woven web is bane to one, to one a boon.”’ 


This sign had occurred three months before Alex- 
ander’s descent on the city, but at the very moment 
of the king’s arrival the statues in the market place 
were seen to burst into perspiration and be covered 
with great drops of moisture. More than this, people 
reported to the city officials that the marsh at On- 
chestus was emitting a sound very like a bellow, while 
at Dircé a bloody ripple ran along the surface of the 
water. Finally, travellers coming from Delphi told 
how the temple which the Thebans had dedicated 
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1 The manuscripts are unanimous in reading éat here and 
in chap. 94. 4, where we should rather expect sept (Books 
2, 40.43; 17. 99. 5), and editors have tended to correct ac- 
cordingly. ; : 

2 So Dindorf: érowacdpevos Ta mpds THY moAopKiay Kal 
ras Suvdpers SteiAero Ti otparidv RX ; Erouracdpevos mpos THY 
moAtopkiay Tas Suvdpers SietAero rv oTpariav F. 





1 The naos at Delphi was the great temple of Apollo which 
was under construction in the period 360-330 s.c. The 
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from the Phocian spoils was observed to have blood- 335/4 s.c. 


stains on its roof. 

Those who made a business of interpreting such 
portents stated that the spider web signified the 
departure of the gods from the city, its iridescence 
meant a storm of mixed troubles, the sweating of the © 
statues was the sign of an overwhelming catastrophe, 
and the appearance of blood in many places foretold 
a vast slaughter throughout the city. They pointed 
out that the gods were clearly predicting disaster for 
the city and recommended that the outcome of the 
war should not be risked upon the battlefield, but that 
a safer solution should be sought for in conversations. 

Still the Thebans’ spirits were not daunted. On 
the contrary they were so carried away with enthusi- 
asm that they reminded one another of the victory 
at Leuctra and of the other battles where their own 
fighting qualities had won unhoped for victories to 
the astonishment of the Greek world. They indulged 
their nobility of spirit bravely rather than wisely, and 
plunged headlong into the total destruction of their 
country. 

11. Now the king in the course of only three days 
made everything ready for the assault. He divided 


epigraphical record is assembled by E. Bourguet in the 
Fouilles de Delphes, 3. 5 (1932). Much was done in 346 in 
the archonship of Damoxenus, ‘‘ when peace was established,” 
and there were Theban naopoioi in that year, along with 
many others. The Thebans had taken a hand in plundering 
the Phocians after Philip’s victory, and the Phocians were 
obligated to make annual payments to restore what they had 
borrowed from the sanctuary (Book 16. 60. 2). But there is 
otherwise no suggestion that Phocian funds were applied to 
the temple construction, and it is quite certain that the 
Thebans themselves did not build or rebuild or dedicate the 
temple of Apollo. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


pets SueiAero els tpia pépyn Kat TO pev Tots Xxapa- 
K@pact Tois mpd THs ToAcws KaTEGKEvacpEvols 
/ m” A A a / > / 
mpoopdArew erage, 70 Se Tois OnBaiows avtirar- 
teabat, TO 5€ Tpitov epedpevew TH TrovobvTe pepet 
~ i \ 
27Hs Suvdpews Kal SiadéxeoIat Ti paxnv. ot de 
OnBator Tous pev tmrets évros Too Xapakwp.aTos 
wW A > > / > / \ A 
éra€av, Tods 8° eAcvbepwOévras olKeTas Kal TOUS 
duyddas Kal tods petoikous Tots mpos Ta TELXN 
Bralopevous avréragav, avtot dé Tots peta Too 
/, / / =e /, 
Baotrtéws Maxeddar roAdamAacios odor ovvanrev 
~ \ 
3 pdxnv mpo Tis TéAEws HrousdlovTo. Téxva O€ Kal 
yuvaixes’ ovverpexov eis Ta tepa kat tovs Oeods 
ixérevov o@oat THY TdAW ek THY KWddVHV. 
A > wv e / \ ~ 
Qs 8 Hyyioav ot Maxedoves Kat tots TeTAYy- 
pévois pépeaw ExaoTor mpocéresor, ai pev oda- 
muyyes eorjpawov To ToAcpiKov, at d¢ map” apdo- 
/ / e >. 7 ‘ / \ A 
répos Suvdpers bp’ Eva Katpov ovvyAddagav Kal Ta 
~ ~ ~ > \ ‘ , ” 
Kot¢a t&v Beddv emi rods ToAEptovs éBadov. 
4 7raxd S€ todrwv eFavalwbévrwy Kal mdévrwe els THY 
dmé 70d Eidovs pdxynv cvpmecdvTwy péyas ayav 
ouviotato. of pev yap Maxeddves Sua 76 7AAOos 
~ > ~ A A /, ~ /, / 
tav dv8pav Kat 76 Bapos rhs pddayyos duav70- 
otatov elyov Hv Biav, of d€ OnBaion traits tov 
owpdtwv popats diEpexovTes Kal tois ev Tots 
yupvactois cuvexeow abAjpaow, ert de TH Tapa- 
oripate THs yuxis mAcovertobrTes éveKapTepovv 
5 rots Sewots. 81d Kal map’ apydortépors ToAAoi pev 
KaretitpwaKovTo, odk dAlyou 8° émumTov evartias 
AapBdvovres TAnyds. pod 8 jv Kara Tas €v Tois 
dyGo ovpmaokas pvypos Kal Bor Kai mapaxedev- 
opos, Tapa ev Tots Maxeddéar pi) Kataroxivas Tas 
mpoyeyevnuevas avdpayabias, mapa de trois On- 
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his forces into three parts and ordered one to attack 835/4 e.c. 


the palisades which had been erected before the city, 
the second to face the Theban battle line, and the 
third as a reserve to support any hard pressed unit of 
his forces and to enter the battle inits turn. For their 
part, the Thebans stationed the cavalry within the 
palisades, assigned their enfranchised slaves, along 
with refugees and resident aliens, to face those who 
drove at the walls, and themselves made ready to 
fight before the city with the Macedonian force about 
the king which was many times their number. Their 
children and wives flocked tothe temples and implored 
the gods to rescue the city from its dangers. 

When the Macedonians approached and each divi- 
sion encountered the opposing force of Thebans, the 
trumpets blew the call to arms and the troops on both 
sides raised the battle cry in unison and hurled their 
missiles at the enemy. These were soon expended and 
all turned to the use of the sword at close quarters, and 
a mighty struggle ensued. The Macedonians exerted 
a force that could hardly be withstood because of the 
numbers of their men and the weight of the phalanx, 
but the Thebans were superior in bodily strength and 
in their constant training in the gymnasium. Still 
more, in exaltation of spirit they were lifted out of 
themselves and became indifferent to personal danger. 
Many were wounded in both armies and not a few 
fell facing the blows of the enemy. The air was filled 
with the roar of fighters locked in the struggle, moans 
and shouts and exhortations: on the Macedonian 
side, not to be unworthy of their previous exploits, 








1 Fischer suggests cal yoveis after yuvaixes (cp. chap. 13. 6 
and Book 18. 22. 4, 24. 2). 
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Batous pt) mepudeiv TéKva Kal yovairas Kat! yovets 

dep dvdparrodiapob KwvduvevovTas Kal ig marpiba 

mavoiktov bd ToOvS Maxedovey Ovpods dromecob- 
oav, pvnoOFvar de TAS. év Aedxrpors kat ev Mav- 

Tweia payns® Kal Tay Tapa mot mreptBorjrav 

dvBpayalnpdreny. emt moby pev ody xpdvov 

iadppomos Hv 7) payn Sia THY brepBodjv Ths TeV 
aywvilopevwv dvdpetas. 

12. Mera dé ratira 6 ’Ade~avdpos dpdv rods 
pev OnBatovs éroiuws brép THs eAcvbepias ayw- 
vulopevous Tovs be Maxedovas Kdpvovras TH ayn 
mpooerake Tous emt THs epedpias TETAYpLEVvous dia- 
SeEacbar TOV dyéva. ot ev obv Maxeddves advw 
mpoomecovres tots OnBators Katakdmois Bapets 
éméKewrTo Tots troAepiows Kal moAAods avijpouv. ov 
pnv ot OnBaior tis vikns e€exwpovv, todvavriov 
dé 7H didotiynia mpoaxybevres Tavrwy Tav Sewdv 
Kkateppovovv. emt tocobro dé rais avdpayabias 
mpoeBnoav wore Body ott Makeddves dpodoyotow 
qTTovs elvat OnBaiwv, Kal tOv ddAAwy ravrwv 
elw0dtwv év tais diadoxais TOV moAcniwv Sedvevar 
Tovs akepalovs TOV epedpevdvTwv odToL Ldvor TOTE 
Opacvrepot mpos tods Kwdtvous brApEav, 60’ ot 
TmoAduor Siadoyny e&érepyav tots Katamovoupe- 
vows b10 THs KaKkoTrabeias. 

3 ?AvumepBArjrov be THS puroruysias ywopevns 6 
Baoureds Kkaravojoas Twa mvdidba KatadcAetp- 
pevnv bo TOv duddcwv e€aréorere Wepdixcav 
peta oTpatiwtav ixavav KatadaBéobar ravrnv Kal 


bo 


1 yuvatkas cal added by Radermacher. 
aR. Laqueur (Hermes, 86 (1958), 261 f.) would explain 
the singular payns by referring to chap. 10. 6 above: Dio- 
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and on the Theban, not to forget children and wives 8385/4 8.0. 


and parents threatened with slavery and their every 
household lying exposed to the fury of the Macedo- 
nians, and to remember the battles of Leuctra and of 
Mantineia and the glorious deeds which were house- 
hold words throughout Greece. So for a long time 
the battle remained evenly poised because of the 
surpassing valour of the contestants. 

12. At length Alexander saw that the Thebans 
were still fighting unflinchingly for their freedom, but 
that his Macedonians were wearying in the battle, 
and ordered his reserve division to enter the struggle. 
As this suddenly struck the tired Thebans, it bore 
heavily against them and killed many. Still the 
Thebans did not concede the victory, but on the con- 
trary, inspired by the will to win, despised all dangers. 
They had the courage to shout that the Macedonians 
now openly confessed to being their inferiors. Under 
normal circumstances, when an enemy attacks in 
relays, it is usual for soldiers to fear the fresh strength 
of the reinforcements, but the Thebans alone then 
faced their dangers ever more boldly, as the enemy 
sent against them new troops for those whose strength 
flagged with weariness. 

So the Theban spirit proved unshakable here, but 
the king took note of a postern gate that had been 
deserted by its guards and hurried Perdiccas with a 
large detachment of troops to seize it and penetrate 





dorus’s source referred to only one battle, and Diodorus added 
Mantineia. 
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4 mapevomeceiv cis THY TOAW. TovToV dé TaxD TO 
mpoortaxlev trowjpoavros of wev Maxedoves dia THs 
mvAidos mapevoemecov <is tiv mdAW, of dé OnBaior 
KaTamemovnKoTes ev THY mpwTnv dddayya TOV 
Maxeddévewv, avriraxbevres 3 edpwotws 7H Sevtépa 
edeAmes Hoav mept THs viKkns’ ws dé Karevonoav 
Mépos THs moAcws KaTeAnppevov, edOds avexwpn- 

5 oav evtos TOY TELYOv. Gaya dé TovTOLsS TpaTTO- 
Hévows of pev TOv OnBaiwy inmeis dpoiws Tots 
melois ouvérpexov eis tiv moAWw Kal moAAovs meV 
tav idiwvy ovpmatotvtes Siedbeipov, adroi dé 
TeTapaypEevws eloimmevov eis THY TOAW, ev dé Tals 
die£ddors Kal tadpois tots olkelous SmAows TeEpt- 
mimrovres eredcdTwv. ot S¢ tiv Kadpeiav dpov- 
podvres exxvbevres ek Tis axpomdAews amyvrwv 
tots OnBaiots Kal rerapaypevors emumecdvres moAdv 
éroiovy dovov. 

13. Tijs 5€ méAews tobrov Tov TpdTov KataAap- 
Bavopevns modal Kai mouKiAat Tepiordceis évTos 
TOV TeLx@v eyivovto. of pev yap Maxeddoves bia 
thv drepndaviay tod Kynptypatos miKpdrepov 
TroAeuiKw@Tepov mpocedépovto tois OnBaiois Kat 
PETG. TOAANs aredfs éemipepdpevor Tois HrvynKdaw 
adedds dvypovv mévras tovs mepirvyydvovras. 

20t S€ OnBator ro gPidreAcdOepov ris yvyfs Sia- 
dvddrrovtes tooobrov ametyov Tod didolweiy war’ 
ev tats dmavrjoco. ovpmrécecban Kal tas mapa 
Tov TOAEpiwv emonadoba mAnyds: éadwxKvias ‘yap 
Tijs méAews ovdeis OnBaiwy éewpdbn Senbeis rav 
Maxeddvwv deicacbas rob Cv obd€ mpocémmtov 





? Arrian (1. 8. 1), quoting Ptolemy, places this incident at 
the beginning of the siege, before any other fighting, and 
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into the city.1_ He quickly carried out the order and 335/4 x.c. 


the Macedonians slipped through the gate into the 
city, while the Thebans, having worn down the first 
assault wave of the Macedonians, stoutly faced the 
second and still had high hopes of victory. When 
they knew that a section of the city had been taken, 
however, they began immediately to withdraw within 
the walls, but in this operation their cavalry galloped 
along with the infantry into the city and trampled 
upon and killed many of their own men; they them- 
selves rode into the city in disorder and, encountering 
a maze of narrow alleys and trenches, lost their footing 
and fell and were killed by their own weapons. At 
the same time the Macedonian garrison in the Cad- 
meia burst out of the citadel, engaged the Thebans, 
and attacking them in their confusion made a great 
slaughter among them.’ 

13. So while the city was being taken, many and 
varied were the scenes of destruction within the walls. 
Enraged by the arrogance of the Theban proclama- 
tion, the Macedonians pressed upon them more furi- 
ously than is usual in war, and shrieking curses flung 
themselves on the wretched people, slaying all whom 
they met without sparing any. The Thebans, for their 
part, clinging desperately to their forlorn hope of 
victory, counted their lives as nothing and when they 
met a foeman, grappled with him and drew his blows 
upon themselves. In the capture of the city, no 
Theban was seen begging the Macedonians to spare 
his life, nor did they in ignoble fashion fall and cling 


says that Perdiccas acted on his own initiative. He may have 
tried to repeat the manceuvre at Halicarnassus (chap. 25. 5). 
As later, he was presumably in command of one of the six 
battalions of the phalanx. 
2 Plutarch, Alexander, 11. 5. 
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3 Trois TOV KparouvTiy yovaow dyevvas. aan’ ode 
TO Tis, dperijs mos mMectro mapa Tots TroAcpious 
ovTE TO THS TpEepas pifjicos WPKEL TpOS THY WLoTHTA. 
TAS Tipwpias, méoa d¢ 7 ods eedopetro monday 
opod Kat mraplévev éAcopevov Kal TO THS TeKOvONS 
olKT pov emBowpeven 6: dvopa. 

Kaddrou' S€ r&v olkwy adv GAs Tats cvyyeveiats 
aprralopmevev mdvnpos b omHpKe THs TOAEws av8pa- 

4 modtopos. Ta de drroheAerppevenv OnBaiwy ot 
pev KarateTpmpevor TA GHpata Kal AutoyvxobvTeEs 
auverrAéKovrTo Tois ToAEpiows, avvaTrobvijoKoVTES TH 
tav exOpav amwdrela, of 5é€ KAdopate Sdépatos 
Epeddpevon ovvivtwy Tots émupepopevois Kal di- 
aywrilopevor Tov votaTov ay@va mpoetimwv THV 

5 éAcvepiav Ths owrnpias. moAAod Se ddvov yevo- 
pévov Kal THs mdAcws KaTa Tdavra. Tomov vexpa@v 
mAnpovpevns ovk HY doTts ‘dav ovK av WArenoe TOS 
Tvxas TOV ducAnpodvrwy. «al yap TOV ‘EM jvev 
Ocomets Kat IAataeis, ere 8 "Opxopeviot Kal 
twes dAdo Ta GAAoTpiws SiaKerpevwv mpos Tods 
OnBaious avotparevopevo, TH Baotre? ovveicere- 
cov" els iy moAw Kal TH idiav éxOpav ev rots TV 
HTVXNKOTOV aKAnpyyaow evarredetKvuvTo. 

6 Avo Kai 7d On ToAAd Kat Sewd Kara. TV moAw 
opav Hv ywopeva: “EMnves yap op ‘EMijvev 
dvneds dvnpodvro Kal ovyyevets 70 tev Kara 
yévos mpoonkovtwy epovevovTo, undemiav évTpomy 
Tijs opodesvov diadr€Krov Tapexoperns. téhos dé 
Ths vuKros emikatradaBovons at péev oikiar dunp- 
maynoav, Téxva dé Kal yuvaikes Kal of yeynpakdres 
eis Ta lepa Katamedevydtes peta THs eaxdTns 
bBpews amyyovro. 
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to the knees of their conquerors. But neither did the 35/4 z.c. 


agony of courage elicit pity from the foe nor did the 
day’s length suffice for the cruelty of their vengeance. 
All the city was pillaged. Everywhere boys and girls 
were dragged into captivity as they wailed piteously 
the names of their mothers. 

In sum, households were seized with all their mem- 
bers, and the city’s enslavement was complete. Of 
the men who remained, some, wounded and dying, 
grappled with the foe and were slain themselves as 
they destroyed their enemy ; others, supported only 
by a shattered spear, went to meet their assailants 
and, in their supreme struggle, held freedom dearer 
than life. As the slaughter mounted and every 
corner of the city was piled high with corpses, no one 
could have failed to pity the plight of the unfortu- 
nates. For even Greeks—Thespians, Plataeans and 
Orchomenians and some others hostile to the The- 
bans who had joined the king in the campaign 1— 
invaded the city along with him and now demon- 
strated their own hatred amid the calamities of the 
unfortunate victims. 

So it was that many terrible things befell the city. 
Greeks were mercilessly slain by Greeks, relatives 
were butchered by their own relatives, and even a 
common dialect induced no pity. In the end, when 
night finally intervened, the houses had been plun- 
dered and children and women and aged persons who 
had fled into the temples were torn from sanctuary 
and subjected to outrage without limit. 


1 Justin (11. 3. 8) names Phocians, Plataeans, Thespians, 
and Orchomenians; Plutarch (Alexander, 11. 5) and Arrian 
(1. 8. 8), Phocians and Plataeans only. 





2 So Hertlein : cuvémecov. 
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14. Tdv S€ OnBaiwy avnpébnoav pev brép tods 
éEaxioxiAiovs, atyudAwra dé owpara ovv7xOn 
TAciw TOV Tpiopupiwv, xpnudrwv Sé dmuocrov TAA- 
Bos dvedpop7On. 

‘O 8é Bacweds Tods pev TeAcuTHCavTas Tov Ma- 
Keddvev Barbe, mAeiovs dvtas TOV TevTaKooiwy, 
tovs S€ auvédpous trav ‘EAAjvwv ovvayayay éré- 
tpese TH KowG ovvedpiw mas xpnoréov TH mdAct 

27@v OnBaiwv. mpoteleions obv Bovdfs tav aA- 
Aotpiws Svakeysevwy tois OnBaious tives érexei- 
povv ovpBovrcvew arapatyrois TYyswpias deiv 
mepiBareiv abrovs, amedeixvuov 8 abrovs Ta TOV 
BapBdpwv medpovnkdtas Kata ta&v “ENAjvwv Kai 
yap emt BépEov cvppayodvras tots Ilépoas éorpa- 
revkévar Kata THs ‘EAAdSos Kal dvous Ta&v ‘EXAT- 
vov ds evepyeras TYysdo0ar mapa Tots BactAcdor 
tav Ilepodv Kal mpd tav BaowWéwy tots mpeo- 

3 Bevovor tHv OnBaiwv riBecAar Opdvovs. odAAa S€ 
Kat GAAa tovatra SieAPovres wapwévvav Tas TOV 
ouvédpwv yuyas Kata TOV OnBaiwv Kai mépas 
eyndicavro tiv pev modAw KatacKaysar, Tors 8 
aiywaddrous atoddaba, Tods 5¢ puyddas tTOv On- 
Baiwy aywyipous imapyew e€ amdons ths “EAAd- 
80s Kai pndéva tov “EAAjvwr brodéxecIar OnBaiov. 

46 5é Baoireds axodovbws TH Tob avvedpiov yrwuyn 
Thy wev TOAW KaTtacKkdibas ToAdy eréaTnce PdBov 
tots aducrapéevois Tov ‘ENAjvwr, tods 8° aixya- 
Adrovs AadupoTwAjoas HOpovscev apyupiov TdAavra 
TETPAKOOLA Kal TEToapaKoVTA. 


1 The figures of the Theban losses are not elsewhere re- 
ported, and W. W. Tarn (Cambridge Ancient History, 6. 356) 
regarded the second as conventional, referring to the figure 
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14. Over six thousand Thebans perished, more than 335/4 ».c. 


thirty thousand were captured, and the amount of 
property plundered was unbelievable.? 

The king gave burial to the Macedonian dead, more 
than five hundred in number, and then calling a 
meeting of the representatives of the Greeks put 
before the common council the question what should 
be done with the city of the Thebans. When the 
discussion was opened, certain men who were hostile 
to the Thebans began to recommend that they 
should be visited with the direst penalties, and they 
pointed out that they had taken the side of the bar- 
barians against the Greeks. For in the time of 
Xerxes they had actually joined forces with the Per- 
sians and campaigned against Greece, and alone of 
the Greeks were honoured as benefactors by the 
Persian kings, so that the ambassadors of the Thebans 
were seated on thrones set in front of the kings. They 
related many other details of similar tenor and so 
aroused the feelings of the council against the The- 
bans that it was finally voted to raze the city, to sell 
the captives, to outlaw the Theban exiles from all 
Greece, and to allow no Greek to offer shelter to a The- 
ban. The king, in accordance with the decree of the 
council, destroyed the city, and so presented possible 
rebels among the Greeks with a terrible warning. By 
selling off the prisoners he realized a sum of four 
hundred and forty talents of silver.? 


given by Arrian (2. 24. 5) after the capture of Tyre; but in 
that case Diodorus (chap. 46. 4) gives 13,000. Diodorus 
(with Justin) omits the picturesque story of Timocleia, which 
would not have interested Arrian. It is given by Plutarch 
(Alexander, 12). 

2 The same figure appears in a fragment of Cleitarchus 
(Athenaeus, 4. 148 d-f; Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen 
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15. Mera 8€ radra «is tas "AOyvas eEanéoreire 
rods e€aithoovras T&v pytépwr Ska Tods Kat’ 
adrod memoAurevpévous, dv bripxov emupavéoraror 
Anpoobévns kat Avxotpyos. auvaxbetans obv éx- 
KAnoias Kal rOv mpeoBevtav cioaxbevrwy eis To 
mdjOos 6 ev Sijpuos axovoas Tv AOywr eis ToAAHV 
dywviav Kal amopiav evéerecev. aya pev yap 
€omevde TO THs ToAcws akiwpa Typeiv, dua dé dia 
TH OnBaiwy amddccav exmemAnypévos TO Sewwov 
mepipoBos Kabevoryker, vovlerovpevos tois TV 
TAncwoXadpwv aTvyypact. 

2 TloAAdv 8€ Adywv ywopevw Kara Ti éxxAnoiav 
Dwxiwy pev 6 xpnords, avtimodrevdpevos Tots 
mept tov Anpoobévnv, ébn deiv rods e€arrovpévous 
pupjoacbar tas Aed* Kdpas Kat tas ‘YaxwOidas 
Kal Tov Odvarov éxovaiws bropeivat evexa TOO p7y- 
Sév avijKeorov mabeiy riv matpida Kal THY dvav- 
Spiav Kat SeAtav dveidile TAY yr Bovlopevwv dep 
Tis ToAcws TeAcuTav: 6 5é Shpwos TobTov pev Tots 
GoptBous e&éBare, mpocdvtws axodwyv tods Adyous. 

3 Anpoobévous S€¢ Adyov mefpovticpevov d.eAPdvros 
6 Sipos is ovpmabeaav tav dvipdv mpoaxbeis 
davepos hv awlew Bovddpevos rods avbpas. 

"Emi reAeuris 5é€ Anuddns, memevopevos to TOV 
rept Anpuoobevnv, as pact, mévre taddvTots ap- 


1 So Wesseling : Aewxdpas. 





Historiker, no. 137, F 1), but applying to the total wealth 
found in the city. This would be a rate of 88 drachmae a 
head for 30,000 slaves. Tarn suggests 8000, which would 
make the average price 330 drachmae, but there is no real 
evidence for the price of slaves at this time (W. L. Wester- 
mann, The Slave Systems of Greek and Roman Antiquity 
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15. After this he sent men to Athens to demand 335/4 z.c. 


the surrender of ten? political leaders who had op- 
posed his interest, the most prominent of whom were 
Demosthenes and Lycurgus. So an assembly was 
convened and the ambassadors were introduced, and 
after they had spoken, the people were plunged into 
deep distress and perplexity. They were anxious to 
uphold the honour of their city but at the same time 
they were stunned with horror at the destruction of 
Thebes and, warned by the calamities of their neigh- 
bours, were alarmed in face of their own danger. 

After many had spoken in the assembly, Phocion, 
the “ Good,”’ who was opposed to the party of Demos- 
thenes, said that the men demanded should remember 
the daughters of Leés and Hyacinthus * and gladly 
endure death so that their country would suffer no 
irremediable disaster, and he inveighed against the 
faint-heartedness and cowardice of those who would 
not lay down their lives for their city. The people 
nevertheless rejected his advice and riotously drove 
him from the stand, and when Demosthenes delivered 
a carefully prepared discourse, they were carried 
away with sympathy for their leaders and clearly 
wished to save them. 

In the end, Demades, influenced, it is reported, by 
a bribe of five silver talents from Demosthenes’s sup- 
(1955), 28). Plutarch (Alexander, 11. 6) and Arrian (1. 9. 10) 
report that Alexander spared the house of Pindar. 

1 This number is given by Plutarch (Demosthenes, 23. 3) as 
from Idomeneus cna Duris, but he thinks eight rather, whom 
€ names, 

2 The Attic hero Leés sacrificed his daughters to avert 
danger to the city ; so also Erechtheus, whose name may lie 
behind the unknown Hyacinthus. Cp. Lycurgus, C. Leocr. 


98-99; Demades, Duod. Ann. 37; Aeschines, C. Ctes. 161; 
Plutarch, Phocion, 17. See Addenda. 
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/ 4, \ LA ‘ , 
yuptov, auveBovreve [Ev owlew Tous xwSuvedovTas, 
mapaveyv dé Yipropa yeypapevov pidorexvons: 
mepietxe yap Tapairnow Trav avdpav Kal emay- 
yeAiav Tod KoAdlew Kara Tovs vopous, av wow 
4dgévor Tyswpias. 6 pev obv Sfpos dmodeEdpevos 
civ emivorav Tod Anuddov 76 Te pypopa exdpwoe 
al tov AnudSny 8? érépwv daréoretne mpeoBevT7v 
mpos Tov Baowdéa, Sovs evrody Kal mepl Tov On- 
Batwy duyddwv agidoa Tov *AdeEavd pov ovyxw- 
phoa 7 Sym Tovs mrepevyoTas OnBaiovs bro- 
5 Séxeo0ar. 6 5é Anuadys mpeoBevoas Kal 7H TOU 

Adyou Sewvdrnte mavTa Karepyacdevos emeuoe TOV 
’AddEavSpov amoddoa Tovs avdpas TOV eyKAnuaTwv 
nal Téa mdvra cvyxwphoat tots ’APnvators. 

16. Mera 8é tadra 6 pev Baowdeds eraveAdav 
pera Tis Suvdpews «is THY Maxedoviav ournyaye 
Tovs Hyepmovas TOV OTpATLWT@V Kal rods a€voAoyw- 
rdrovs Tov didwy Kal mpo€Onke BovAny mept Tis 
eis rv ’Aciav SiaBdoews, more xpi) oTparevew Kad 

2 rive Tpdmw xetpiaTéov Tov TOAEWOV. THY dé mepl 
rov ’Avrimatpov kai Tappeviwva ovpBovrevovtwy 
mpdrepov mradomoujoacbat Kal TOTE TOUS THAiKov- 
Tos eyxeipety Epyots, SpacriKos @v Kal mpos maoav 
mpdéews dvaBodjy adAotpiws Staxeipevos avretme 
rovrois' aiaxpov yap wmdpxeuw amepaiveto TOV 
md rhs ‘EAAdSos Hyepova kabeorapevov Tod T0- 
Aeuov Kai maTpiKds avuxrrovs Svvdpers maperAn- 
dora Kabfjcba ydwous emvredobvra kal TEKVOOV 

3 yevéoers dvapevovta. Siddgas obv adtods Tept Tob 
“7 Justin (11. 4. 9-12) adds that the exiled Athenian leaders 


went off to Persia, and Arrian (1. 10. 6) speaks particularly of 
Charidemus, while failing to mention the part played in this 
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porters, counselled them to save those whose lives 3835/4 ».«. 


were threatened, and read a decree that had been 
subtly worded. It contained a plea for the men and 
a promise to impose the penalty prescribed by the 
law, if they deserved punishment. The people ap- 
proved the suggestion of Demades, passed the decree 
and dispatched a delegation including Demades as 
envoys to the king, instructing them to make a plea 
to Alexander in favour of the Theban fugitives as 
well, that he would allow the Athenians to provide a 
refuge for them. On this mission, Demades achieved 
all his objectives by the eloquence of his words and 
prevailed upon Alexander to absolve the men from 
the charges against them and to grant all the other 
requests of the Athenians.' 

16. Thereupon the king returned with his army to 
Macedonia, assembled his military commanders and 
his noblest Friends and posed for discussion the plan 
for crossing over to Asia. When should the campaign 
be started and how should he conduct the war? 
Antipater and Parmenion advised him to produce an 
heir first and then to turn his hand to so ambitious an 
enterprise, but Alexander was eager for action and 
opposed to any postponement, and spoke against 
them. It would be a disgrace, he pointed out, for one 
who had been appointed by Greece to command the 
war, and who had inherited his father’s invincible 
forces, to sit at home celebrating a marriage and 
awaiting the birth of children. He then proceeded 


embassy by Demades. Plutarch (Alewander, 13) states that 
Alexander was moved by his own clemency. The mission 
of Demades is described by Plutarch, Demosthenes, 23. 5. 
2 This incident is not mentioned by Justin or Arrian, or by 
oon in the Alexander, but is given in the Demosthenes, 
2 Os 
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~ ‘ 
ovpdepovros Kat mapoppnoas Sua tev Adywv mpos 
tods ayavas Ovoias peyadorperets Tots Beots cuv- 
erédcoev ev Aiw ris Maxedovias Kat oKnviKovs 
> ~ \ \ , a“ > / c 
aydvas Au Kat Movoas, ods ApxéAaos 0 mpo- 
~ , 
4 BaowWevoas mpaTos KaréderEe. THv dé Tavyyupw 
ed’ jpepas evvea avverédecev, éxdoTn TOV Movodiv 
érbvupov juepav avadeiEas. oKynviy b€ KaTa- 
oKxevacdpevos éxatovraKAuwov tovs te didovs Kai 
rovs tyeudvas ere dé Tovs amo T&v moAcwv Tpé- 
iv i eee} A > , a A 
oBers mapédaBev eri tiv edwxiav. Aapmpais de 
mapacKkevais xpnodpevos Kal moAAods pev éoTid- 
, A ~ /, 4 ec aA A ww 
cas, mdon Sé TH Suvaper Siadods iepeta Kat TaAAa 
Ta Tpos THY Evw Xlay GVKOVTA mpooaveAaBe 70 
otparomedov. 

17. ’Em’ dpxovros 8 >APivyot Kryoxdéovs ‘Pw- 
pratot pev brarovs KaTéoTnoay Tdtov YovaArixcov 
cat Aedkwov Iamipuov. ’AAgEavdpos dé pera Tijs 

/ \ 5235 \ c 4 /, 
Suvdpews mopevbeis emi tov ‘EAAjomovtov d«Bi- 
Bace tiv Svvapw €x Tis Edpamns «is tiv *Aciav. 
2atros S€ paxpais vavoly éjKovra KatamAevoas 
mpos tiv Tpwdda xwpav mp@ros Tav Makeddvwv 
dnd Tis vews NKOvTIGE jeV TO Sopu, mas 8° eis 
Ti yiv Kal adros amo Tis veds adadAdpevos Tapa. 

~ ~ > , As > / 4 / 
tov Vedv aredaivero tv “Aciav Séxec0au Sopixry- 
\ A A /, ~ € - > / 
37ov. Kal Tods pev Tddovs TOV hpdwv *AxiAAews 
re kal Alavros kal T&v GAwy evayiopac. Kat Tots 
dAdo tots mpos eddokiav dvijKovew ériwnoev, 





1 Arrian (1. 11. 1), after mentioning the sacrifice to Olym- 
pian Zeus, adds: ‘‘ others say that he held games in honour of 
the Muses.” That is to say, this was not mentioned by 
Ptolemy or (probably) Aristobulus, Arrian’s primary sources. 
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to show them where their advantage lay and by 235/4 =<. 


appeals aroused their enthusiasm for the contests 
which lay ahead. He made lavish sacrifices to the 
gods at Dium in Macedonia and held the dramatic 
contests in honour of Zeus and the Muses which 
Archelaiis, one of his predecessors, had instituted. 
He celebrated the festival for nine days, naming each 
day after one of the Muses. He erected a tent to 
hold a hundred couches? and invited his Friends and 
officers, as well as the ambassadors from the cities, to 
the banquet. Employing great magnificence, he 
entertained great numbers in person besides dis- 
tributing to his entire force sacrificial animals and 
all else suitable for the festive occasion, and put his 
army in a fine humour. 


17. When Ctesicles was archon at Athens, the Ro- 334/3 8.c. 


mans elected as consuls Gaius Sulpicius and Lucius 
Papirius.* Alexander advanced with his army to the 
Hellespont and transported it from Europe to Asia. 
He personally sailed with sixty fighting ships to the 
Troad, where he flung his spear from the ship and 
fixed it in the ground,‘ and then leapt ashore himself 
the first of the Macedonians, signifying that he re- 
ceived Asia from the gods as a spear-won prize. He 
visited the tombs of the heroes Achilles, Ajax, and 
the rest and honoured them with offerings and other 


2 The size of this structure may be judged from the fact 
that Agathocles’s Hall of the Sixty Couches was one of 
the wonders of Sicily (Book 16. 83. 2). The tent accompa- 
oo on his expedition (Athenaeus, 12. 538 c, 

5 Ctesicles was archon from July 334 to June 333 B.c. 
Broughton (1. 138 f.) lists C. Sulpicius Longus as one of the 
consuls of 337, and L. Papirius Crassus as one of the consuls 
of 336. The latter is apparently repeated in chap. 29. 1. 

Justin, 11. 5. 10. 
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a / 
abros Sé Tov e€eracpov Tis dkoAovBovons Suvdpews 
axpiB@s eroujcaro. 

, 
EdpéOnoav Sé meloi Maxeddves pev ptpioe Kat 
, 
SicxiAror, odppaxor Sé énraxiaxiAtor, pucbopdpor 
8é mevraxioxiAor, Kal ToUTwY dardvrwv Tlappeviwy 
4elye rhv Hyepoviav. "OSptcar Sé Kal TpiBaAdroi 
er \ , ¢€ ? 1 
kat "IdAupiol cvvnkodovbovy érraxicxiAvor, to€o- 
~ A \ ~ sd 4, a t o 
tav Sé Kal Tov ’Aypidvev Kadovpéevwv xidor, WoTE 
rods dmavras elvar melods tpiopupiovs Kai d.0- 
, 2 e a + a M. 8 / \ ir 
xlAlous.*  ismets 8 dafipyov Maxedoves prev xtAvor 
Kat éxrakdatot, Dirdtrov tod Happeviwvos ryyou- 
, ‘ A , ‘ > ie e 
pévov, @erradot dé yxiAvor Kal oKTaKooLoL, wv 
wyyetro KdAdas 6 ‘Aprddov, t&v 8 dAAwy “EXijvev 
€ r 3 E / e e a BR tf 3 (3) a 
oi mavres éEaxdator, Sv Hyetro "Epiyuos,’ Opaxes 
‘ , > , / 
Sé mpdSpopor Kai Tatoves evvaxdovor, Kdoavdpov 
Zyovres Hyeudva, Wore ovpmavras brdpyew tn- 
meis TeTpaxioxiAious Kal mevTakocious. ot ev odV 
per’ ’AdeEdvSpov SiaBavtes cis rv ’Aciav rocod- 
5 To. Td TAAV0s Foav. of & emt ris Edparns azo- 
AeAcwppevoe orparidrar, dv "Avtimarpos elye rHv 
1 So MSS. : evraxyiduor edd. 
2 al 8uaxrAcovs added by Fischer ; the same figure is given 
by Justin, 11. 6. 2. 


3 So Wesseling (cp. chap. 57. 3 et passim): Evdpdyuws 
RXF. 


BE kD RT et at de ee hasta EE 
1 Justin, 11. 5. 12; Plutarch, Alewander, 15.4; Arrian, 
LAT 
2 Diodorus is our only source for the detailed troop list of 
Alexander. Justin (11. 6. 2) gives simply 32,000 foot and 
4500 horse ; Plutarch (Alewander, 15. 1), 30,000-43,000 foot 
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appropriate marks of respect,’ and then proceeded to s34/s x.c. 


make an accurate count of his accompanying forces. 
There were found to be, of infantry, twelve thou- 
sand Macedonians, seven thousand allies, and five 
thousand mercenaries, all of whom were under the 
command of Parmenion. Odrysians, Triballians, and 
Illyrians accompanied him to the number of seven 
thousand ; and of archers and the so-called Agria- 
nians one thousand, making up a total of thirty-two 
thousand foot soldiers. Of cavalry there were eight- 
een hundred Macedonians, commanded by Philotas 
son of Parmenion; eighteen hundred Thessalians, 
commanded by Callas son of Harpalus ; six hundred 
from the rest of Greece under the command of 
Erigyius ; and nine hundred Thracian and Paeonian 
scouts with Cassander in command, making a total of 
forty-five hundred cavalry. These were the men 
who crossed with Alexander to Asia.? The soldiers 
who were left behind in Europe under the command 


and 4000-5000 horse; Arrian (1. 11.3) ‘‘ not much more than” 
30,000 foot and 5000 horse. Plutarch (De Fortuna aut 
Virtute Alexandri, 1. 3. 327 p/z) states that Aristobulus 
gave 30,000 foot and 4000 horse, Ptolemy 30,000 foot and 
5000 horse, and Anaximenes 43,000 foot and 5500 horse. 
Plutarch (Alewander, 15. 1) adds that Alexander had with 
him only seventy talents (from Aristobulus) and provisions 
for thirty days (Duris), while Onesicritus stated that he was 
in debt in the amount of 200 talents. It will be noted that 
Diodorus’s figures for the cavalry add up to 5100, and not to 
4500, as stated. 

Diodorus correctly states that Philotas commanded the 
Companion Cavalry and Callas the Thessalians, but Erigyius 
did not get command of the Allied Cavalry until the arrest of 
Alexander of Lyncestis in the winter of 334/3. “ Cassander ” 
is a mistake, or he is otherwise unknown; Ariston com- 
manded the Scouts at the Granicus and later (Berve, Alex- 
anderreich, 2, nos. 138 and 302). 
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¢€ , A A € a 4 \ / 
Hyepoviav, meCot ev daApyov pvpow Kat SioxiAror, 
€ asd 
immets* 5€ yiAvor Kal mevraKdotot. 
~ \ , ~ 
6 Tod d€ Bacwéws avalevavros ex ths Tpwddos 
\ ~ ~ 
kal KaTavTyioavtos mpos TO Tépmevos THs "AOnvas 6 
A 4 > / ~ 
pev Odrys *AddEavdpos? Karavojoas po Tob ved 
/ > , ~ 
Keyevny eikova xapat Tod Dpuylas more catparrev- 
> / ~ 
savros *ApiwoBapldvov Kai twwv oiwvdv aiciwv 
»” > lod ~ a 
dw érvyevopevwv mpooprAGe 7H Bacide? Kal ve- 
, \ ~ 
Knoew adbrov trmopaxyia peydAn dieBeBarobro Kal 
, > ” 4 
pddwor’, av tUyn Tepi THY Dpvyiay aywriodpevos. 
/ a 
7 mpoceriOer Sé Kai Sidti rats iSiats yepolv azo- 
es 2 
Krevel® paxydpevos ev tapardée orparnyov emipavy, 
TOV TOAELiwV: TadTa yap adT@ mpoonpaiverv TOUS 
0 ‘ \ LA. A 7AO ~ a ‘ / 
eovs Kal pddtora tHv AOnvay, nv Kat cvvepyjnoew 
So A 
ev* rots ednpwephpacw. 
€ ~ 
18. ‘O 8 *AddEavdpos damodeEdpwevos tHv Tob 
7 “a a 
pdvrews mpdoppnow rH pev “AOnva Aapmpay éreré- 
Nece Ovolav Kal 7d péev iuov SrrAov avebnKe TH 
bed, trav S ev tO ved Keevwv rrAwv TO Kparti- 
> 
orov dvaAaBav Kat rovtw KaboTAcbels expioato 
A \ A / a \ ~ 297 > 
Kara THY TpwTnY paxny, Hv dia THs iSlas avdpa- 
bd , , yw A / > A 
yabias Kkpivas mepiBdntov eoxe THY viKnv. aAAd 
Tatra pev Yorepov Huepats dAlyats émpdxOn. 
1 So Rhodoman: fazeis 8¢ ppior cal yiAvor Kat mevra- 
Kdou0L. 
2 So MSS.: ’AAeédvdpov Rhodoman. 


3 So edd.: dmoxreive. 


4 & added by Kallenbach. 
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of Antipater numbered twelve thousand foot and 334/s ».. 


fifteen hundred horse.* 

As the king began his march out of the Troad and 
came to the sanctuary of Athena,? the sacrificant 
named Alexander noticed in front of the temple a 
statue of Ariobarzanes,? a former satrap of Phrygia, 
lying fallen on the ground, together with some other 
favourable omens that occurred. He came to the 
king and affirmed that he would be victor in a great 
cavalry battle and especially if he happened to fight 
within the confines of Phrygia; he added that the 
king with his own hands would slay in battle a dis- 
tinguished general of the enemy. Such, he said, 
were the portents the gods disclosed to him, and par- 
ticularly Athena who would help him in his success. 

18. Alexander welcomed the prediction of the seer 
and made a splendid sacrifice to Athena, dedicating 
his own armour to the goddess. Then, taking the 
finest of the panoplies deposited in the temple, he 
put it on and used it in his first battle.t And this he 
did in fact decide through his own personal fighting 
ability and won a resounding victory. But this did 
not take place till a few days later. 


1 These figures are not given elsewhere. 

2 The well-known temple at Ilium (Arrian, 1. 11.7; Plu- 
tarch, Alewander, 15. 4). 

3 It may be that Diodorus has garbled his source; no 
sacrificant Alexander is otherwise mentioned, and this may 
be a mistake for Aristander (Berve, Alevanderreich, 2, no. 
117). Ariobarzanes was satrap of Phrygia in 388-361 B.c., 
and then arrested and punished as a rebel. His statue may 
have been overthrown at that time. 

4 Cp. chap. 21. 2, below, and Arrian, 1. 11. 7-8, who states 
that the arms were carried before him into battle. The shield 
was carried by Peucestes in the assault on the citadel of the 
Malli in 325 (Arrian, 6. 9. 3). 
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c A ~ ~ , ‘ \ ~ 
2 Of d€ rdv Llepo@v catpdar Kat orparynyot Tob 
pev Kwrdoa Tav Maxeddvenv tiv didBaow sorépn- 
> / » 2 id al A 
cav, dbpoiabévres 8° €BovAevovto ms xp7) Starrode- 

a. a » ie | x / rs) M /, A s \ 
piv tots mept ’AA€Eavdpov. épvwv pev odv 6 
€ / / , | t 4 ~ 
Pédd0s, SiaBeBonuevos emi ovvécer orTparnytKy, 
avveBovrAcve Kata oTopa pev pr) Svaxwduvedew, TV 
Sé ydpav Pbeipew Kal TH omdver TOV dvayKaiwy 
eipyew tovs Maxeddvas tis eis rotpmpoobev 

, / A \ rs > A 
mopeias, SiaBiBalew dé Kat duvdpers ets tv Maxe- 
Soviay vavtikds Te Kal melixas Kal TOV GAov 7dA«c- 

3 pov eis THY Edpadany petayayetv. 6 8 dvip obros 
dpiora pev auveBovrcever, ws ex TOV arroTeAcopa- 
tov eyeviOn davepov, od piv emevce Tods aAAous 
Hyenovas, ws avdgia ovpBovdeiwy rijs Hepadv 

4 peyadopuxias. Sudtep emuxpatovons Tis Tod b- 
aywrilecbar yraipns otro pev Tas mavtaxdbev 
Suvdpers peramepydpevor Kal moAAamAdow yevd- 
pevor Tav Maxeddévewv mpofyov emi Dpvyias rijs 
aj? ¢€ / 1 4 \ ‘ 
éd’ “Eyondvtov.’ Kareotpatomédevoav S€ mapa 
tov 'pavixdv totapov, mpoBadAduevor 70 petbpov 
TOO mMpoeipnevov ToTapod. 

19. ‘O 8€ ’AAc~avdpos muPdpevos TV cvvdpop7y 
trav BapBapixdv Svvdpewv mpofye Kal odvTopov 
THY Topeiay Tronadpevos avreotpatorédevae Tots 
troAeplows, WoTe ava pecov petv TOV TapeuBoAdv 

27ov T'pavkdv. of pev odv BapBapos thy drdpevav 
KaTreAnupevoe THY Hovxlav wyov, KeKpuKdres Tots 
moAepiows emibéoba Kata THY didBaow rod moTa- 
~ \ / ~ ~ /, / 
pod: Kai Sveomacpevns THs TOV Maxeddvwv daday- 
yos padiws mporepjoew treAduBavov ev TH mayn: 
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Meanwhile, the Persian satraps and generals had 34/3 ».c. 
not acted in time to prevent the crossing of the 
Macedonians, but they mustered their forces and 
took counsel how to oppose Alexander. Memnon, 
the Rhodian, famed for his military competence, 
advocated a policy of not fighting a pitched battle, 
but of stripping the countryside and through the 
shortage of supplies preventing the Macedonians 
from advancing further, while at the same time they 
sent naval and land forces across to Macedonia and 
transferred the impact of war to Europe.? This was 
the best counsel, as after-events made clear, but, for 
all that, Memnon failed to win over the other com- 
manders, since his advice seemed beneath the dignity 
of the Persians. So they decided to fight it out, and 
summoning forces from every quarter and heavily 
outnumbering the Macedonians, they advanced in 
the direction of Hellespontine Phrygia. They pitched 
camp by the river Granicus, using the bed of the 
river as a line of defence. 

19. When Alexander learned of the concentration of 
the Persian forces, he advanced rapidly and encamped 
opposite the enemy, so that the Granicus flowed be- 
tween the encampments. The Persians, resting on 
high ground, made no move, intending to fall upon 
the foe as he crossed the river, for they supposed 
they could easily carry the day when the Macedonian 


1 The battle of the Granicus is described by Justin (11. 6. 
8-13), Plutarch (Alexander, 16), and Arrian (1. 12. 6-16. 7). 
A good analysis of this and Alexander’s other battles is given 
by Major General J. F. C. Fuller, The Generalship of Alex- 
ander the Great (1958). 

2 Arrian, 1. 12. 9. 





1 ‘EAAnondvrov Wesseling ; ‘EAAjomovzov. 
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cA 
3.6 5é ’AAéEavSpos TeBappynKwds dp’ EPA Teparw@oas 
\ . ww ‘ ry > 4 A 
tiv Svvayiw &pbace rods moAepiovs exragas THY 
~ € A 4 
Svvapuw Apyoopevws mpos TOV ayava. ot dé Bap- 
a ” 
Bapot mpos dAnv TH raéw Tov Makeddvwv eornoav 
TO mAHOos tov innéwv Kat Sia TovTwY ampokivetv™ 
4rhv pdynv Seyvidkewav. TO pev obdv edavupLov 
t 
pepos elye Méeuvwv 6 ‘Pdd00s Kat ’"Apoapevyns oO 
a A A , 
carpamns éxovres TOvs iSious tmmeis, wera S€ TOU- 
tous "Apairns éréraxto Tovs éx HaddAayovias éxwv 
aA , 
inmets, érevra “mOpoBarns 6 *lwvias carpamns 
¢ ~ e / e , ‘ be 8 \ / 
Ypxavav imméwv nyovpevos’ TO 0€ e€lov Kepas 
a lal € A 
émetxov xidvor wev Midor, Sioxidvoe dé of pera 
€ 4 2¢ a \ \ , ” 
Peopidpous® immeis Kai Baxtpiavot tovrous toot: 
A A / /, > ~ ¢ ~ ” > ~ 
Tov d€ pécov TomTov e7etyov ol TOV d\Awv ebvav 
ec a Lj A ‘ > ‘ ca > , A 
immeis, woAAol pev Tov apiOuov ovtes, émiAeKTou O€ 
Tats aperats. ot S€ mdvres tmmeis brpxov aAelous 
tov popiwv. otf dé melo Tav Ilepoa@v joav pev 


oa 


odk éAdrrous TOV Séxa pupiddwr, dmiobev 8 emute- 


1 zpoxweiv] mpoxpivew Reiske, which is certainly possible. 
2 So Freinsheim (cp. chap. 34. 5; Book 15. 92.1; Arrian, 
1. 12. 8): ’AppeopéBpovs RX, "EppeopiOpous F. 





1 This account of the battle differs from that of Arrian (1. 
13) in two respects which cannot be reconciled. There, the 
attack takes place in the late afternoon and in the lower 
course of the Granicus, where the river flows through rela- 
tively flat country but in a deep and muddy bed. He, as Plu- 
tarch also (Alewander, 16), describes the action as taking 
place between Macedonians trying to cross and Persians 
holding the river bank. Diodorus, in contrast, places the 
battle at dawn, and lets the Macedonians cross without diffi- 
culty and engage the Persians on the far bank. Probably 
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brought his army across the river and deployed in 
good order before they could stop him.’ In return, 
they posted their mass of horsemen all along the 
front of the Macedonians since they had decided to 
press the battle with these.2 Memnon of Rhodes 
and the satrap Arsamenes held the left wing each 
with his own cavalry; Arsites was stationed next 
with the horsemen from Paphlagonia; then came 
Spithrobates satrap of Ionia at the head of the 
Hyrcanian cavalry. The right wing was held by a 
thousand Medes and two thousand horse with Rheo- 
mithres as well as Bactrians of like number.* Other 
national contingents occupied the centre, numerous 
and picked for their valour. In all, the cavalry 
amounted to more than ten thousand. The Persian 
foot soldiers were not fewer than one hundred thou- 
sand,‘ but they were posted behind the line and did 


he located the battle further upstream, in the foothills. 
According to Plutarch (Alexander, 16. 2), the battle would 
have occurred in the Macedonian month Daesius, but as that 
was unlucky militarily, Alexander ordered the intercalation 
of a second Artemisius. See further above, p. 100, note 1. 

2 The novelty of this arrangement consisted in the fact that 
each army placed its cavalry in front at the point of contact. 
This may not have been specifically planned. Alexander 
threw his cavalry across the river to gain a bridgehead, and 
the Persians naturally countered with their cavalry, so that 
a piecemeal engagement followed. 

3 Arsites was the satrap of Hellespontine Phrygia and 
Spithridates of Lydia and Ionia (Arrian, 1. 12. 8). Arrian 
names these Persians and adds Petines and Niphates, but does 
not give the Persian order of battle. He gives that of the 
Macedonians, which Diodorus omits, in 1. 14. 1-3. Arsamenes 
(Arsames, Curtius, 3. 4. 3; Arrian, 2. 4. 5) was satrap of 
Cilicia. 

4 Justin (11. 6. 11) gives the Persian strength as 600,000, 
Arrian (1. 14. 4) as 20,000 foot and 20,000 horse. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


~ ‘J ia ec ~ 
Taypévor THY Hovxlav Hyov, ws THv imTmewy “Kava 
~ 3 
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~ ~ e a / 
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1 This comment is a rationalization after the event. The 
Persian infantry would not move up to meet the Macedonian 
cavalry. 
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not advance since the cavalry was thought to be 334/3 wc. 


sufficient to crush the Macedonians.! 

As the horse of each side joined battle spiritedly, 
the Thessalian cavalry posted on the left wing under 
the command of Parmenion gallantly met the attack 
of the troops posted opposite them ; and Alexander, 
who had the finest of the riders on the right wing 
with him, personally led the attack upon the Persians 
and closing with them, began to inflict substantial 
losses upon them. 

20. But the Persians resisted bravely and opposed 
their spirit to the Macedonian valour, as Fortune 
brought together in one and the same place the finest 
fighters to dispute the victory. The satrap of Ionia 
Spithrobates, a Persian by birth and son-in-law of 
King Dareius, a man of superior courage, hurled 
himself at the Macedonian lines with a large body of 
cavalry, and with an array of forty companions, all 
Royal Relatives * of outstanding valour, pressed hard 
on the opposite line and in a fierce attack slew some 
of his opponents and wounded others. As the force 
of this attack seemed dangerous, Alexander turned 
his horse toward the satrap and rode at him.® 

To the Persian, it seemed as if this opportunity for 
a single combat was god-given. He hoped that by 
his individual gallantry Asia might be relieved of its 

2 This was an honorary title of high nobility in the Persian 
Empire, as later in the Hellenistic kingdoms. 

3 According to Arrian (1. 14. 6-7), Alexander opened the 
battle with a mixed force under Ptolemy the son of Philip, 
probably the one of the bodyguards who was killed at Hali- 
carnassus. He had light troops including the Scouts under 
Amyntas the son of Arrhabaeus, a battalion of the phalanx, 
and a squadron of the Companions. His mission was to open 


a gap in the Persian line. Then Alexander, as usual, charged 
with the Companions obliquely towards the Persian centre. 
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ylorav doBwv tiv ’Aotav Kai rHv mepiBonrov ”* Ade- 
Edvdpov ToApav tais dias yepol KatadvOjvar Kal 
thy tov Ilepodv dd€av pu) KatacyvvOjvar’ Paver 
Badrev 76 cavviov emi tov ’Adeavdpov Kal otrw 
peta ofodpas <iomeawy puyns Kal Biaiws To ddpu 
@odpevos dvappyéas te THY TE dorida ’AAcEdvdpov 
Kal Thy detav erwmpida dSijdace dia TOD Odpakos. 
46 d€ Baowdeds TO pev Bedos 7TH Bpaxiov. mrepiedKo- 
pevov arréppupe, TH 8° inm@m mpocBadwy ra KevTpa 
Kal TH puyn® Ths popds ovvepy@ xpynoduevos eis 
fécov Tod catpamov TO oTHos eviypevce TO EvoTov. 
500 ovvredcobevtos at pev mAnoiov rages Tap’ 
apporepors dia THY UrrepBodnv THs avdpetas aveBdn- 
cav, Ths 8° emdoparidos meplt Tov Odpaka ouvTpi- 
Beions Kai tod Opatopatos dmomndijcavros 6 pmev 
Ildpons omacdpevos 70 Eidos emi tov >AAcEavdpov 
errepepeto, 6 dé Bacideds SiaAaBwv ro Evorov é- 
placev evepeicat TH Tpoowmw Kat SujAace THY 
6 mAnynv. Kal? dv 57 xpovov 6 adeAdos Tod TEGdVTOS 
‘Pwodkns mpoourmevoas KaTnveyke TO Elder Kata 
ths Kehadns "AAcEdvdpou ovrws emixivduvov mAn- 
yhv ore TO ev Kpavos Svamrvéar, Tod 5é€ ypwros 


1 F omits ’AAedvdpou ... Kai tHv, RX omit xal ri... 
karaucxuvOqvar. No MS. has the full text printed here. 
2 So Reiske: pup. 


1 If Alexander may be assumed to have carried a shield on 
his left arm, it would have been possible for the javelin to pass 
through this and his breastplate and catch in his epomis on 
the right shoulder (not the shoulder itself, since Alexander 
was not wounded; Plutarch, Alexander, 16. 5); although 
this would have required a remarkably violent cast, especially 
since the weapon, dangling from the right arm, must have 
passed its entire length completely through the shield. This 
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terrible menace, the renowned daring of Alexander 33:/3 ».c. 
arrested by his own hands, and the glory of the 
Persians saved from disgrace. He hurled his javelin 
first at Alexander with so mighty an impulse and so 
powerful a cast that he pierced Alexander’s shield 
and right epomis and drove through the breastplate.’ 
The king shook off the weapon as it dangled by his 
arm, then applying spurs to his horse and employing 
the favouring momentum of his charge drove his 
lance squarely into the satrap’s chest. At this, 
adjacent ranks in both armies cried out at the super- 
lative display of prowess. The point, however, 
snapped off against the breastplate and the broken 
shaft recoiled, and the Persian drew his sword and 
drove at Alexander ; but the king recovered his grip 
upon his lance in time to thrust at the man’s face and 
drive the blow home. The Persian fell, but just at 
this moment, Rhosaces, his brother, galloping up 
brought his sword down on Alexander’s head with 
such a fearsome blow that it split his helmet and 


all suggests some exaggeration if not confusion, and it is 
doubtful if the Macedonian cavalry carried shields; Alex- 
ander is shown without one in the mosaic from the House of 
the Faun in Pompeii, which, of course, pictures the Battle of 
Issus, and not that at the Granicus (cp. Berve, Alexander- 
reich, 1. 104, n. 4; such pictures as that in Doro Levy, 
Antioch Mosaic Pavements, 2 (1947), LXIX, c, however, show 
that cavalry could carry shields; so also Polybius, 6. 25 ; 
but in Arrian 1. 6. 5 and 4, 23, 2, mounted troops carried 
shields only when they expected to fight on foot). If this 
shield is the same as the hoplon taken from Ilium and men- 
tioned below, chap. 21. 2, it may be that, as Arrian reports 
(1. 11. 7-8), it was actually carried before him by an attendant 
(this does not, of course, make the course of the javelin any 
more easily explicable). In the mosaic, Alexander wears the 
chlamys over his breastplate, and fastened with a fibula on 
his right shoulder. 
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apelov yuvaikos adeAdds, ere 5€ MiBpoBovlavns 6 
Karmadoxav iyovpevos. 

4 Aw kal modAdAdv Hyepovev avaipeévrwr Kal TOV 
Tlepouxav trdgewv adracav tro trav Maxeddévwv 
qTTwpevwv mparov pev ot Kara Tov *AdAEe~avdpov 
reraypevor puyeiy nrvayKdobnoar, peta S€ Tatra 
kal TOV dAAwy tparrévtwy 6 pev Bacireds dpodo- 

1 °Arilins RX 3 ’Arvluns F. 


1 That is, Spithridates and Rhosaces. This incident is 
variously reported. In Plutarch, Alewander, 16. 4-5, Rho- 
saces and Spithridates attacked Alexander simultaneously ; 
the king killed the former, while the latter cracked his helmet 
and was run through by Cleitus’s spear. In Plutarch, De 
Fortuna aut Virtute Alewandri, 1. 1. 326 r, the antagonists 
are Spithridates and Mithridates. In Arrian, 1. 15. 7-8, 
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inflicted a slight scalp wound. As Rhosaces aimed 334/3 8.0. 


another blow at the same break, Cleitus, surnamed 
the Black, dashed up on his horse and cut off the 
Persian’s arm. 

21. The Relatives now pressed in a solid body about 
the two fallen men’; at first they rained their 
javelins on Alexander, and then closing went all out 
to slay the king. But exposed as he was to many and 
fierce attacks he nevertheless was not overborne by 
the numbers of the foe. Though he took two blows 
on the breastplate, one on the helmet, and three on 
the shield * which he had brought from the temple 
of Athena, he still did not give in, but borne up by 
an exaltation of spirit surmounted every danger. 
After this, several of the other noble Persians fighting 
against him fell, of whom the most illustrious were 
Atizyes and Pharnaces, brother of Dareius’s queen, 
and also Mithrobuzanes who commanded the Cap- 
padocians.?® 

Now that many of their commanders had been 
slain and all the Persian squadrons were worsted by 
the Macedonians, those facing Alexander were put 
to flight first, and then the others also. Thus the 


Mithridates is Dareius’s son-in-law. Alexander dismounted 
him with his lance. Rhosaces cracked Alexander’s helmet 
but was overborne by the king, while it was Spithridates 
whose arm was severed by Cleitus, The text of Diodorus 
here might allow one to suppose that Alexander also was 
thrown to the ground, and a figure appearing in two of the 
reliefs of the Alexander Sarcophagus in Constantinople, with 
cracked helmet and broken spear, has been thought to be 
Alexander at the Battle of the Granicus, but this is all very 
uncertain. 2 Cp. chap. 18. 1 above. 

3 Arrian, 1. 16. 3, gives a longer list of Persian casualties, 
but omits the name of Atizyes. Diodorus gives this name also 
among the Persians who fell at Issus (chap. 34. 5). 
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2S Sr dL faba Bt Males F; cp. chap. 64. 6; 
Arrian, 1. 17. 3, 3. 16. 5. 


1 wing their entire cavalry force to be first contained 
and po seen by the Macedonians, the Persian comman- 
ders left their infantry without protection from the flanks and 
rear, and with little chance of withdrawal. Arrian (1. 16. 2) 
speaks only of the annihilation of the Greek mercenary 
phalanx. According to Diodorus, the Persian infantry would 
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king by common consent won the palm for bravery 334/8 ».c. 


and was regarded as the chief author of the victory, 
and next to him the Thessalian cavalry won a great 
reputation for valour because of the skilful handling 
of their squadrons and their unmatched fighting 
quality. After the rout of the cavalry, the foot 
soldiers engaged one another in a contest that was 
soon ended. For the Persians, dismayed by the rout 
of the cavalry and shaken in spirit, were quick to flee. 
The total of the Persian infantry killed was more than 
ten thousand; of the cavalry not less than two 
thousand ; and there were taken alive upwards of 
twenty thousand.* After the battle the king gave 
magnificent obsequies to the dead,* for he thought it 
important by this sort of honour to create in his men 
greater enthusiasm to face the hazards of battle. 

Recovering his forces, Alexander led them down 
through Lydia and took over the city of the Sardians 
with its citadels and, what is more, the treasures 
stored therein, for Mithrines the satrap surrendered 
them without resistance.‘ 

22, Since the Persian survivors of the battle to- 
gether with the general Memnon had taken refuge 


have got away with a loss of some thirty per cent of its 
effectives. 

2 Plutarch, Alexander, 16.7, gives the Persian casualties as 
2500 horse and 20,000 foot; Arrian as 1000 horse and the 
— of the Greek phalanx, except for 2000 who were cap- 
tured. 

3 The Macedonian casualties were 9 foot and 120 horse 
(Justin, 11. 6. 12), 9 foot and 25 horse (Plutarch, Alexander, 
16.7), or 30 foot and 60 horse (including 25 ‘‘ Companions,” 
Arrian, 1. 16. 4). These were honoured with statues (Justin, 
Plutarch, Arrian, ll.cc.; Velleius Paterculus, 1. 11. 3-4). 

* Plutarch, Alewander, 17. 1. The account of Arrian, 1. 
17-18, 2, is fuller. 
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27Hs Kata Thy duyhy éAmidos. 76 8 adro mpagat 





Plutarch, Alewander, 17.1; Arrian, 1. 18. 3-19. 6. 
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in Miletus, the king set up camp near the city and 334/3 n.c. 


every day, using his men in relays, made continuous 
assaults on the walls. At first the besieged easily 
defended themselves from the walls, for many 
soldiers were gathered in the city, and they had 
abundant provision of missiles and other things useful 
for the emergency. But when the king, in a more 
determined fashion, brought up siege engines and 
rocked the walls and pressed the siege very actively 
both by land and by sea, and the Macedonians forced 
an entry through the crumbling walls, then at last 
yielding to superior force, they took to flight. Im- 
mediately the Milesians, falling before the king with 
suppliant olive boughs, put themselves and their city 
into his hands. Some of the Persians were slain by 
the Macedonians, others, breaking out of the city, 
sought refuge in flight, and all the remainder were 
taken captive. Alexander treated the Milesians 
kindly but sold all the rest as slaves.’ Since the naval 
force was now useless and entailed great expense, he 
dismissed the fleet with the exception of a few ships 
which he employed for the transport of his siege 
engines. Among these was the Athenian contingent 
of twenty ships.” 

23. There are those who say that Alexander’s 
strategic conception was sound, when he dismissed 
his fleet. For Dareius was still to be reckoned with 
and there was bound to be a great battle, and he 
judged that the Macedonians would fight more des- 
perately if he deprived them of all hope of escape by 
flight. He employed the same device, they say, at 


2 Arrian, 1. 20. 1. Naval operations were resumed six 
months later under the command of Hegelochus and Am- 
photerus (Curtius, 3. 1. 19). 
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cewv. 

24. “O dé Baoweds ’AddEavdpos 7a pev toAvop- 
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the battle of the Granicus, where he placed the stream 331/3 3.c. 


at his rear, for no one could think of flight when 
destruction of any who were followed into the bed of 
the river was a certainty. There is also, they note, 
in later years the case of Agathocles, king of the 
Syracusans, who copied the strategy of Alexander 
and won an unexpected and decisive victory. He had 
crossed to Libya with a small force and by burning 
his ships deprived his men of any hope of escape by 
flight, thus constraining them to fight like heroes and 
thereby win a victory over the Carthaginians, who 
had an army numbering many tens of thousands.* 

After the capture of Miletus, the bulk of the Per- 
sians and mercenaries, as well as the most enterpris- 
ing of the commanders, concentrated their forces at 
Halicarnassus. This was the largest city in Caria, 
containing the palace of the kings of the Carians, 
and was well provided with interior fortresses. About 
the same time Memnon sent his wife * and children to 
Dareius, because he calculated that leaving them in 
the king’s care was a good way to ensure their safety, 
while at the same time the king, now that he had 
good hostages, would be more willing to entrust 
Memnon with the supreme command. And so it 
turned out. For Dareius straightway sent letters to 
those who dwelt next the sea, directing them one 
and all to take orders from Memnon. Accordingly, 
having assumed the supreme command, he made all 
the necessary dispositions for a siege in the city of 
the Halicarnassians. 

24, King Alexander had his siege engines and pro- 

1 See Book 20. 7. 

2 This wife, Barsiné the daughter of Artabazus, was cap- 
tured after Issus and was believed later to have born Alex- 
ander a son, Heracles. 
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KnTiKa TOV dopydvwv Kal ofrov Kata QOdAarrav 
exdpucev emi tHv “AAiKapvacodv, adros 5é pera 
maons Ths Suvdpews mponyev emt Kapias Kal tas 
ev TH tapddw mdAcis mpoorjyero tats PiAavOpw- 
mats’ udAwora 8° edvepyérer tas “EAAnvidas roA«us, 
Tov avTas avTovdpuous Kal adopodoynrous, Tpoo- 
emudéywr dtr THs Tav “EAAjvwv eAcvbepacews 
évexa Tov pos Ilépaas moAcwov eravypyntar. ove 
8 att@ Kata thy ddoiTopiay amyvrnoev TL 
yovatov, d6vomwa pev “Ada, yever 5€ mpoojKovoa TH 
Kapév apxyf. évtvxovons 8 adrijs mepi tis mpo- 
youths dvvacoretas Kal denbeions BonPjoa ravTnv 
pev exédevoe mapadaBeiv tHhv THs Kapias apyyy, 
tovs b¢€ Kapas idious émoujocato tats edvoiats dud 
3TIV THs yuvaKkos TavTns evepyeciav: evOds yap at 
modes amacat mpeoBeias amooréAAovoat xpvoois 
otepdvos ériunoav tov BaowWéa Kal mdvtTa ovp- 
mMpaTrew emnyyeiAavto. 
*O dé "AreEavdpos mAnatiov tis méAews oTpato- 
medevoas ouveotioato moAopKiav evepyov Kal 
4 KatamAnktiKyy. TO bev yap mp@tov Tots TEelxeot 
mpooBoras ovvexets ex Siadoxfs emoretro Kat Sunpe- 
pevev ev Tots Kiwwdtvois: peta dé Tabra TavTodaTas 
pnxavas émorioas Kal tas mpd THs moAews Tda- 
dpovs xworpior’ yxeAdvais avarAnpwoas bia TOV 
Kpidv éoddeve Tovs mUpyous Kal Ta peTakd pLeco- 
mupyia. KataBadwy dé pépos tt Tod TElyous TO 


Aourrov 7dn Sia THs ex yxeupos payns eBidlero Sia 


bo 


1 So Fischer (cp. Book 2. 27. 1): zpuols 





1 Arrian, 1. 23. 7-8. Ada had been “ dynast”’ of Caria 
previously on the death of her elder brother and husband, 
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visions conveyed by sea to Halicarnassus while he 334/s ».c. 


himself with all his army marched into Caria, winning 
over the cities that lay on his route by kind treat- 
ment. He was particularly generous to the Greek 
cities, granting them independence and exemption 
from taxation, adding the assurance that the freedom 
of the Greeks was the object for which he had taken 
upon himself the war against the Persians. On his 
journey he was met by a woman named Ada, who 
belonged by blood to the ruling house of Caria. 
When she presented a petition to recover the position 
of her ancestors and requested his assistance, he gave 
orders that she should become the ruler of Caria. 
Thus he won the loyal support of the Carians by the 
favour that he bestowed on this woman. For straight- 
way all the cities sent missions and presented the 
king with golden crowns and promised to co-operate 
with him in everything. 

Alexander encamped near the city and set in 
motion an active and formidable siege.? At first he 
made continued assaults on the walls with relays of 
attackers and spent whole days in active fighting. 
Later he brought up all sorts of engines of war, filled 
in the trenches in front of the city with the aid of 
sheds to protect the workers, and rocked the towers 
and the curtains between them with his battering 
rams. Whenever he overthrew a portion of the wall, 
he attempted by hand-to-hand fighting to force an 


Idrieus (Book 16. 69. 2) but had been ousted by her younger 
as Pixodarus (Book 16. 74. 2; cp. Strabo, 14. 2. 17. 
657). 

2 Arrian, 1. 20. 5-23. 6. Diodorus omits Alexander’s abor- 
tive attack on Myndus (Arrian, 1. 20. 5-7), and his narrative 
is told rather from the Persian than from the Macedonian side 
(W. W. Tarn, Alexander the Great, 2 (1948), 73 f.) 
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5700 mrwpatos «is THY moAW ciomecetv. Meéeuvwv 
S€ TO ev TpAtov Tovs mpooBdAdAovras Tots Telxeor 
Makeddovas padiws judtvero, ToAA@v ovTwy ev TH 
moet orparioT av: kata Se Tas Tov opydvey 
mpooBodds pera. Today orpariwT av eK XEO[MEVOS 
ek THs moAews vuKros 7p eveBadre tais pnxavais. 

6 peyddwv 8 dyovev m™po aijs Toews ovvioTapEevey 
ot pev Maxedoves rais dperais Told mpoetxov, ot 
S¢ dpoa 7 mAjOe Kal tats tapackevais émdco- 
véxrovv: ovvipyouv yap adrois ot amo TaV TELYOV 
ovvaywrilopevor Kal Tots o€vBeAdou KaraméArais 
ovs pev amékrewov TV ToAcuiwv, ots Sé KaTe- 
TiTpwokov. 

“Opod dé ai re adAmuyyes eonjpawov map’ 
apdhorépois TO TroAcKov Kal Bor) mavraxyobev éeyi- 
é ~ ~ a 

VETO, OUVETLOnMaLVoLevwY THY oTpaTiwrav Tais 
2map éxarépwv avdpayabias. of pev yap tiv év 
Tats unyavats aipoperny <is tibos PAdya Karéravov, 
ot 8 els yxeipas oupitrAckopevot TroAdy errolovv 4d- 
vov, dAdAa 8 évros TOV TunTOVTWY TELYOV aVTWKO- 
Sopovv erepa teiyn odd THV mpovmapyovTwv 

3 Bapdrepa rais mapacKkevais. tav 8 HWyenovwv 
T&v mept tov Méuvova mpoKwduvevovtwy Kal je- 
yddas Swpeas diddvTwv rots dvdpayabotow dv 
umépBAnros pidorynia map ” dudorépors & eyivero mept 

4 rijs vixens. 810 Kal Taphy opav Tovs pev Tpavpacw 
evavTious TepumimrovTas Kal Kara, Tas Avroyuyias 
dmopepopevous € ex THs waxns, Tovs dé mepiBaivovras 
Ta mimrovra adore. Kal mept Tis TOUTWY avalpe- 
cews peydAous ay@vas ovviotapévous, dAAous Se 
dua THY BrepBodny TaV Sewav evdiddvtTas dn Kal 
dua TAS bd TOV Hyeudvwv TapakAjocews ma&AWw 
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entry into the city over the rubble. But Memnon at 334/s 2.c. 


first easily beat off the Macedonians assaulting the 
walls, for he had large numbers of men in the city. 
Where the siege engines were attacking, he issued 
from the city at night with numbers of soldiers and 
applied fire to the machines. Fierce fights occurred in 
front of the city, in which the Macedonians showed 
far superior prowess, but the Persians had the ad- 
vantage of numbers and of fire power. For they had 
the support of men who fought from the walls using 
engines to shoot darts, with which they killed some of 
the enemy and disabled others. 

25. At the same moment, the trumpets sounded 
the battle signal on both sides and cheers came from 
all parts as the soldiers applauded in concert the feats 
of brave men on one side or the other. Some tried 
to put out the fires that rose aloft among the siege 
engines ; others joined with the foe in close combat 
and wrought great slaughter ; others erected secon- 
dary walls behind those which crumbled, heavier by 
far in construction than the preceding. The com- 
manders under Memnon took their places in the front 
line and offered great rewards to those who dis- 
tinguished themselves, so that the desire for victory 
rose very high on both sides. There could be seen 
men encountering frontal wounds or being carried 
unconscious out of the battle, others standing over 
the fallen bodies of their companions and struggling 
mightily to recover them, while others who were on 
the point of yielding to the storm of terrors were 
again put in heart by the appeals of their officers and 
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Oappotvras Kal veapods tats yvyxais ywopevous. 

5 réAos 5€ mpos adrais Tais mUAas erecdv Twes TOV 
Makeddvwv Kat odv adrots Neomréddenos Hyeucv, 
avip emuparvys. 

Mera dé radra dvo pév mUpywv cis Edados Kabn- 
pnuevwv Kal dveiv pecotupyiwy éppiypéevwv Ta&V 
pev Ilepdikxov otpatiwwrdv tives pevobevres mpo- 
meT@s vuKtos mpooeBaddrov trois THs aKpo7déAews 
Teixeow: of 5é wept Tov Méuvova ovvvojcavtes THV 
> ers ~ , 9 vO. , ‘ 
ameupiay TOv mpooBaAAcvtwy Kal émeEeAPdvrTes Kat 

~ 4 A id > / A 
T@ TANG TOAD mpo€xovres eTpepavto Tods Maxe- 

6 ddvas Kal moAXods avjpovv. yvwabévros Sé Tob 
ovpBeBynkdtos e&eBonPovv moAdoi trav Maxedévwv 
Kal peydAns paxyns yevouevns Kal t&v tepl tov 
*AreEavdpov emdavevtwy ot pev Idpoa Biacbevres 

, > A /, c \ AY A 
ouvekdcioOnoayv «is tiv moAw, 6 S€ Bacireds Tods 
meaovTas 7po Tod Tetyous Maxeddvas SiaxynpuKev- 

, ” ¢ /, > / \ Ss 
odpevos ATnoev UrooTdvdous. *EdudArns pev odv 
Kat @MpactBovros ot "A@nvaio. ovppaxobtvres Tots 
Tlépoats cuvveBovAevov pt diddvar tods veKpods 
mpos tadnv, 6 dé Méuvwv ovvexwpyoe. 

26. Mera S€ tadra "EdudArns BovAevopevwy trav 
4 / , A / Lid nan ¢ 4 
Hyepovwyv ovveBovAcve put) Tepiysevew ews av dAov- 
ons THs TOAcews alyudAwror KatacT@ow, aad’ 
avrovs Tovs nye“dvas mpoKivduvevovTas TOV pLLO- 

1 According to Arrian (1. 20. 10), Neoptolemus, the son 
of Arrhabaeus and brother of that Amyntas who accompanied 
Alexander as a staff officer (Arrian, 1. 12.7; 14.13; 28. 4), 


had deserted to the Persians and was killed in the attack on 
Halicarnassus. Diodorus here places him on the Macedonian 
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were renewed in spirit. At length, some of the Mace- 334/s x.c. 


donians were killed at the very gates, among them an 
officer Neoptolemus, a man of distinguished family. 

Presently two towers were levelled with the ground 
and two curtains overthrown, and some of Perdiccas’s 
soldiers, getting drunk, made a wild night attack on 
the walls of the citadel.2) Memnon’s men noticed the 
awkwardness of these attackers and issuing forth 
themselves in considerably larger numbers routed the 
Macedonians and killed many of them. As this situa- 
tion became known, large numbers of Macedonians 
rushed up to help and a great struggle took place, 
and when Alexander and his staff came up, the Per- 
sians, forced back, were confined within the city, and 
the king through a herald asked for a truce to recover 
the Macedonians who had fallen in front of the walls. 
Now Ephialtes and Thrasybulus,? Athenians fighting 
on the Persian side, advised not to give up the dead 
bodies for burial, but Memnon granted the request. 

26. After this at a council of the commanders, 
Ephialtes advised them not to wait till the city was 
taken and they found themselves captives ; he pro- 
posed that the leaders of the mercenaries should go 
out themselves in the front rank and lead an attack 


side—and in view of the continued trust reposed by Alexander 
in his brother, this is a more reasonable account. 

2 Two men only of Perdiccas’s battalion; the event took 
place some days later (Arrian, 1. 21. 1). Was Perdiccas 
trying to repeat his success at Thebes (chap. 12. 3)? It was 
the kind of exploit which Alexander would reward liberally. 
The drunkenness may have been a fiction, since Perdiccas 
acted without orders. 

8 Two of the Athenian generals whose surrender had been 
demanded after the capture of Thebes (chap. 15. 1). Cp. 
Realencyclopddie, 5 (1905), 2852 f.; 5 A (1936), 575. Arrian 
(1. 10. 4) mentions Ephialtes but not Thrasybulus. 
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2 Boddpwr' emibéobar tots mroAepiows. 6 5€ Mépvwv 
épav rov ’EdudArny mpos apernv dppdpevov Kat 
peydras éywy eAmidas ev adbr@ Sia THV avdpetav 
Kal THY TOO Gwparos pwunv cvvexdbpynoev adbT@ 

3 mparrew 6 BovdAoito. 6 dé dSucxtAtovs TV pcb0- 
ddpwv emdA€krovs avadaBav Kal rots juiceor dia- 
Sods SGSas upevas rods 8 ddAous avtitd~as Tots 
moAepios advw tas mUAas mdoas averéracev. 
dpa 8° Hepa peta TovTwv exxvbels Trois ev py- 
xavipacw évike mip Kal mapaxphua moAAjv 

4 ovveBn yevéodar drdya, Trav 8 GdAwv ev Babeia 
dddayy. meTuKVMpevwv adtdos mponyeiro Kai Tots 
éxBonPodar Maxeddow eméppagev. 6 5€ Bacideds 
KaTavonoas TO ywvdpevov Tods ev Tpo“axous TAV 
MaxkeSdvwv mpwrovs erate, efedpovs 8° eornce 
rovs émtAéKrous: emt S€ Tovrois tpirous émérakev 
érépous Tovs Tals dvdpayabias drepdyovtas. adros 
Sé mpo mavrwy TovTwv Hyovpevos bréoTn Tods 
moAepious, Sdgavtas bia TO Bdpos aKataywvicrous 
elvar. e&émepsbe S€ Kal tods KatacBécovras TV 
drdoya kat BonPjoovras tats unyavats. 

5 “Apa S€é map’ audoréepois THs Te Bots eEaroiov 
ywouevns Kal t&v cadmiyywv onpawovodv To 
ToAemiKOV peyas aywv ovvéstn Sia TAs apeTas TOV 
dywrilopevwv Kal thy drepBodAjy ris PiAorusias. 

676 pev odv Tip exwAvoav ot Maxeddves emivewn- 
OFvar, Kata Sé THY paynv emdeoveKTovy ot TrEpl TOV 

1 So MSS. : era rHv pro8oddpwv Rhodoman and Wesseling 
(cp. Book 11. 31. 2). 
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on the enemy.!_- Memnon recognized that Ephialtes 334/3 ».c. 


was eager to prove himself and, having great hopes 
of him because of his courage and bodily strength, 
allowed him to do as he wished. Accordingly he col- 
lected two thousand picked men and, giving half of 
them lighted torches and forming the others so as to 
meet the enemy, he suddenly threw all the gates 
wide open. It was daybreak, and sallying forth with 
his band he employed the one group to set fire to the 
siege engines, causing a great conflagration to flame 
up at once,? while he personally led the rest deployed 
in a dense phalanx many ranks deep and charged the 
Macedonians as they issued forth to help extinguish 
the fire. When the king saw what was happening, 
he placed the best fighters of the Macedonians in 
front and stationed picked men in reserve. Behind 
these he posted a third group also consisting of others 
who had a good record for stout fighting. He himself? 
at the head of all took command and made.a stand 
against the enemy, who had supposed that because 
of their mass they would be invincible. He also sent 
men out to extinguish the fire and to rescue the siege 
engines. 

As violent shouts arose at the same time on both 
sides and the trumpets sounded the attack, a terri- 
fic contest ensued because of the valour of the con- 
testants and their consummate fighting spirit. The 
Macedonians prevented the fire from spreading, but 
Ephialtes’s men had the advantage in the battle, 


1 Arrian mentions two sallies of the besieged, one or the 
other of which may be identified with this (1. 21. 5-6; 22. 
1-3). 2 Arrian, 1. 22. 1. * Arrian, 1. 21. 5. 





* édeSpous 8° Dindorf, rovros 8° epédpovs Reiske; rods 


& edédpous RX, zpds rods efédpous S¢ F. 
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"EdudArny: obros yap Todd mpoexwv Tov dAAwv 
Th Tod cdparos pwpn ToAAods dvjper T&v eis 
xetpas épyopévwv. of 7° epeotadres emt TH mpoopa- 
Tws avrikaracKevacbévTs Teixer TOAAODS aV7}povv 
munvois tots BéAcou xpmpevou exaTov yap ™7XaV 
76 typos mipyos édAwos KareokedaoTo, amAnpns 
TKatameArav d€vBeAdv. TodAA@v de Makedovwv 
mumrévrwy Kal rev dddwv dvaxwpotvrwv did 76 
mARb0s Tv PeAdv, Tod te Méepvovos moAAarrAaciots 
otparusras émPonfobvros Kai aitos 6 BactAeds 
eis ToAAt Gpnxaviay évémumrev. 

27. "EvOa 5 trav ex Tis méAews KaTLoXvovTwmV 
mapaddéws 6 Kivdvvos maXivrpotov Tv pdxnv 
Zoxev. of yap mpecBdraror TaVv MaxeSdévev, S10 
pev rh HAuciav arrodeAvpévoe THV KWOUVMV, GUV- 
cotparevpévor. S¢ Didiamm Kat moAAas pdxas 

2 karwpbwedres, td TOV Koupdv eis GAKiv Tpo- 
exAjOnoav, ppovypare S€ Kai tats Kata ToAEwov 
éumerpiais Todd mrpo€xovtes Tots pev pvyopwaxotar 
vewrépos muKpGs wveidicav TV dvavopiav, avrot 
Sé ovvabpoiabévres Kal ovvaorioaytes bméoTnoav 

3 rods SoKodvras 75n verixnkévar. TéAos dé TOV TE 
’EdidArny Kal oAAods dAdous aveAdvres tovs Aot- 

4 nods ivdykacay els Thy méAw ovppuyeiv. of de 
MaxeSdves Tis vuKros émAaBovons Tots pevyovor 
auvewsémecov evtos Tav Texydv: Tod 8é Baciléews 
KeAevoavros onufvar TO dvakAntiKdy dvexadpnoav 

sels 76 oTpatémedov. of Sé¢ mepi tov Mépvova 
otparnyol Kal carpdmat ovveABovtes éyvwoav THY 
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than the rest, slew with his own hand many who tra- 
ded blows with him. From the top of the recently 
erected replacement wall, the defenders slew many 
of the Macedonians with dense showers of missiles 
—for there had been erected a wooden tower, a hun- 
dred cubits high, which was filled with dart-hurling 
catapults. As many Macedonians fell and the rest 
recoiled before the thick fire of missiles, Memnon 
threw himself into the battle with heavy reinforce- 
ments and even Alexander found himself quite help- 
less. 

27, Just at that moment as the men from the city 
were prevailing, the tide of battle was surprisingly 
reversed: For the oldest Macedonians, who were 
exempt from combat duty by virtue of their age, but 
who had served with Philip on his campaigns and had 
been victorious in many battles, were roused by the 
emergency to show their valour, and, being far su- 
perior in pride and war experience, sharply rebuked 
the faintheartedness of the youngsters who wished to 
avoid the battle. Then they closed ranks with their 
shields overlapping and confronted the foe, who 
thought himself already victorious. They succeeded 
in slaying Ephialtes and many others, and finally 
forced the rest to take refuge in the city. Night had 
already fallen as the Macedonians pushed within the 
walls along with their fleeing enemies, but the king 
ordered the trumpeter to sound the recall and they 
withdrew to their camp.2 Memnon, however, as- 
sembled his generals and satraps, held a meeting, and 

1 Cp. Arrian, 1. 22. 4-6, who simply refers to Ptolemaeus 
with two battalions of the phalanx. 

2 Arrian, 1. 22. 7, giving as the reason a desire to spare the 
citizens of Halicarnassus the horrors of a sack. 
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\ /, > a“ > \ A > 4 A >. A 
pev wédw exdureiv, eis 5€ THY aKxpdrodw rods apt- 
orous TOV oTpaTwwTdv KaTacTHoavTEs META TAS 
dppolovons xopnyias tov Aowndv GxAov Kai Ta 

v4 > , ? A ~ ¢ 8° >AX / a 

6 Xpipara amekopicav eis THY Kav. 6 éé 
avSpos dy” *yepa yvods To yeyevnuévov THY ev 
moAw KarécKarse TH 8’ axpomdAen mepeOnKe TEtxos 

\ , > , > \ A /, a , 
Kal tddpov a€wdroyov: abtos S€ pépos Tis duva- 
pews pera. orparnyav e&érepipev eis THY peadyetov, 
mpoordéas Ta auvexy TOV eOvdv xerpodobar. 

OSrou pev odv evepyds Todeuhoavres Tacav TI 
xdpav péxpe rhs peyddns Dpvyias Karacrperpa- 
pevor, Si€Opexpav rods orparudtas €x Tis ToAcpias: 
c a 2? , ‘\ / = / 

76 8 ’Adcéav8pos tiv mrapabadartiav maoav péxpt 
Kurixias xeipwodpevos Todds médeus KareKT CATO 
kal gpotpia Kaprepa didotydtepov mroAvopKyjoas 
7h Bia xarerdvycer, ev ols évos mapaddfws éxpd- 
THE, TEpt od Sia THY (SudTHTO THs TEpuTeTetas ODK 
agvov mapaAureiv. 

28. Tis yap Avkias epi tas éoxarias mérpav 
peydAnv sxupérnte Siadepovoavy @kovv ot Map- 
papeis dvopaldpevor, ottives mapidvros ’AAcEdvdpou 
76 xwplov éréBevro Tots Kata THY odpayiay Maxe- 
Sdau Kal cvyvods dveddvres TOAAA THY CwWpLaTwWY 





1 Arrian, 1. 23. 1. 2 Arrian, 1. 23. 6. 

3 Arrian, 1. 24. 3, states only that Parmenion was sent back 
to Sardes with mostly non-Macedonian troops, to proceed 
thence into Phrygia. 

4 Presumably Diodorus means to say that this story was 
in his source, and too interesting to be omitted. He does 
actually at this point omit all the other events of Alexander’s 
Pisidian campaign including the miraculous passage of the 
Climax, as well as the famous story of the Gordian knot. 
These are told by Curtius (3. 1), Justin, 11. 7, Plutarch (Alew- 
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decided to abandon the city.1 They installed their 334/3 z.c. 


best men in the acropolis with sufficient provision and 
conveyed the rest of the army and the stores to Cos. 
When Alexander at daybreak learned what had taken 
place he razed the city and surrounded the citadel with 
a formidable wall and trench.? A portion of his force 
under certain generals he dispatched into the interior 
with orders to subdue the neighbouring tribes.? 

These commanders, campaigning vigorously, sub- 
dued the whole region as far as greater Phrygia, sup- 
porting their men on the land. Alexander, for his 
part, overran the littoral as far as Cilicia, acquiring 
many cities and actively storming and reducing the 
strong points. One of these he captured surprisingly 
with such a curious reversal of fortune that the 
account of it cannot be omitted. 

28. Near the frontiers of Lycia there is a great 
rock fortress ° of unusual strength inhabited by people 
named Marmares. As Alexander marched by, these 
people attacked the Macedonian rear guard and 
killed many, carrying off as booty numerous men 


ander, 17-18. 2), and Arrian (1. 24. 3-2. 4. 6). Tarn’s argu- 
ment (Aleaander the Great, 2, 72) that these popular stories 
were not in Diodorus’s source of the moment is untenable if 
his source was Trogus (p. 13). 

5 Here and elsewhere, Diodorus uses the term petra for the 
abrupt and isolated rocky hills which are not uncommon in 
Asia, and which made excellent fortresses. This story is not 
otherwise reported. Freya Stark (Journal of Hellenistic 
Studies, 78 (1958), 116 ; cp. Alewander’s Path (1958), 250 f.) 
identifies this place with Chandir in Pamphylia. Appian 
(Bell. Civ. 4. 10. 80) tells the same story of Xanthus, tradi- 
tionally destroyed in this way three times (Herodotus, 1. 176 ; 
Plutarch, Brutus, 31), and it was something of a literary 
topos (also Diodorus, Book 18. 22. 4-7; Strabo, 14. 5. 7. 671). 
Strabo (14. 3. 9. 666) remarks that this destruction was 
necessary to open the passes. 
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2Kat Tov broluyiwy adypmacav. emi dé TovTos 6 
Baotreds tapogvvbeis ovveatnoato ToAopKiav Kal 
macav eioepepero omovdnv Bia Kparhoa. Tod 
xwpiov. otf dé Mappapeis avdpeia duadépovtes Kat 
Th TOV TOmwWY epupvornTe muaTEvovTEs B7réepLEVvoV 
evpwoTwWs THY TOALOpKiav. ert bev OdV HuEepas dO 
ovvexeis eyivovto mpooBodai Kai davepos iv 6 Ba- 
avAeds odk dmroornadpevos ews av €An Tay méTpav. 

3 Oi de mpeoBurepor Tov Mappapéwy TO pev 7™pa- 
TOV ovveBovdevov Tots veo.s TavaapEevors THs Bias 
ef’ ols Hv Suvarov avAdvOfvar mpds Tov Bacrréa: 
od TrePouevwy 8 adrav, adda mavrwy didoTipmov- 
pevwv ovvarobaveiv 7H THs matpidos €Aevbepia 
mapeKdAcoav adrovs TéKva pev Kal yuvaikas Kal 
Tovs yeynpakdtas avedctv, adrods Se tods Sduva- 
pévous dia THs aGAKAs cw@leobar vuKros 8a wéeowv 
TOV ToAdcwiwv duexmeceiv Kal KaTaduyety ets THV 

4 mAnoiov opewyy. ovyKkarabepevwy S€ TOV véwv 
kal mpootaédvtwy Kat oiKlay éxdoTous peTa THS 
ovyyeveias atoAavoarvras THY Tpoonvestatwv Bpw- 
TOV TE Kal ToTaV brropetvat TO Sewov' Edoke Tots 
véows, ovaw ws é€akoctots, Tod pev dovevew Tods 
mpoonkovras amooxecar, Tas 8 oikias eumphoas 
kal dia TOV mudAdv exyvbévras eis THY dpewnv 

5 amoxwphoa. odTor pev ovv Ta Sedoypeva ovv- 
Tehécavtes Tais idiais éoTiais ExdoTous érolnoav 
evradfvar, avrol S€¢ dua péowv Ta&v tepieoTtpato- 
TESEVKOTWY ETL VUKTOS OVONS SLeKTEGdVTES EpuyoV 
els THY TAnolov dpewny. 

Tatra pev obv émpdyOn kata Tobrov Tov eviavTov. 
1 Diodorus may have confused his narrative in compres- 
sing it, or some words may have been lost here. 
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and pack animals. The king was enraged at this, 334/3 ».c. 


established a siege, and exerted every effort to take 
the place by force. The Marmares were very brave 
and had confidence in the strength of their fortifica- 
tions, and manfully withstood the attack. For two 
whole days there were constant assaults and it was 
clear that the king would not leave until he had cap- 
tured the “ rock.” 

First, then, the older men of the Marmares advised 
their younger countrymen to end their resistance and 
make peace with the king on whatever terms were 
possible. They would have none of this, however, 
but all were eager to die together simultaneously 
with the end of the freedom of their state, so next 
the elders urged upon them that they should kill with 
their own hands their children and wives and aged 
relatives, and those who were strong enough to save 
themselves should break out through the midst of the 
enemy at night and take refuge in the neighbouring 
mountain. The young men agreed, and consequently 
gave orders to go each to his own house and there, 
enjoying the best of food and drink with their families, 
await the dread event. Some of them, however (these 
were about six hundred), decided not to kill their rela- 
tives with their own hands, but to burn them in the 
houses, and so issuing forth from the gates to make 
their way to the mountain. These carried out their 
decision and so caused each family to be entombed at 
its own hearth, while they themselves slipped through 
the midst of the enemy encamped about them and 
made their way to the near-by hills under cover of 
darkness. 

This is what happened in this year. 
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29: "Er? dpxovros oe *AOrvnor Nuxoxpdrous ev 
Pop Thy dato &pxTy dvedeEato Kaiowy Ovad- 
Repos Kat Aedxios Ilamipios. emt dé rovrwv 
Aapetos ypnudtwyv mAn0os ebérepupe 7H Méepvorr 
2Kat tod woAduov mavtos amédeke orparnyov. 6 
Sé pucboddpwv mAA00s aOpoicas Kal tpiaKocias 
vats mAnpwoas evepyds SudKer Ta KaTa TOV T6- 
Aepov. Xiov pev odv mpoonyayeto: mAcevoas 5° emt 
AéoBov "Avticcav pev kat Mybvpvav cai Ivppav 
wat *Epecoor" padiws exeipdoato, tiv dé Murv- 
Ajvnv? peydAnv odcav Kal mapackevais peydAais 
Kal mAnGe. TOV ayvvopevwy avdpdv Kexopnynue- 
vnv ToAAds juepas toAopKyncas Kal moAAods TOV 
oTpatiwra@v amoBadwy poyis «ike Kata Kpdros. 
300d S€ THs mepl Tov oTparnyov evepyelias dia- 
Bonbetons at mAetovs rdv KuxaAddiwy viowv d1e- 
mpeoBevovro. mpootecovons dé dypns «is tiv 
EAAd8a 8id7t Méuvwv peta tod ordAov pede 
mAciv én’ EtBoias ai pev Kara TH vicov Tavrnv 
modes mepipoBor KabevorjKercav, of dé Ta TOV 
Ilepodv aipovpevor tHv ‘ENAjvev, ev ols bripxov 
kal Laptidrar, peréwpor tats éeAmiow éyivovro 
4 mpos KawoTopiav. 6 d€ Méeuywy xpyyacr d.a- 
P0cipwv modAods ta&v ‘EAAjvwv Erevce Kowwvetv 
TO&v Llepoucdy eAridwv. od pry 7 THxN y”® clacev 
emt mAéov mpoeAbeiv thy Tavdpos apeTiv: 6 yap 
Méduvwv mepireomy dppworia Kal maber mapaBoAw 
avoxebeis petiAAake Kal TH TovTov TeAcUTH ovv- 
etpiBn Kai ta Tod Aapeiov mpadypata. , 
30. IIpocedéxnoe pev yap 6 Bacireds perabyoe- 
1 *Epecoov RX, “Epeocov F'] see Strabo, 13. 24; Ptolemy, 
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29. When Nicocrates was archon at Athens, Caeso 338/2 x.c. 


Valerius and Lucius Papirius became consuls at 
Rome.! In this year Dareius sent money to Memnon 
and appointed him commanding general of the whole 
war. He gathered a force of mercenaries, manned 
three hundred ships, and pursued the conflict vigo- 
rously. He secured Chios, and then coasting along to 
Lesbos easily mastered Antissa and Methymna and 
Pyrrha and Eressus. Mitylené also, large and pos- 
sessed of rich stores of supplies as well as plenty of 
fighting men, he nevertheless captured with difficulty 
by assault after a siege of many days and with the 
loss of many of his soldiers. News of the general’s 
activity spread like wildfire and most of the Cyclades 
sent missions to him. As word came to Greece that 
Memnon was about to sail to Euboea with his fleet, 
the cities of that island became alarmed, while those 
Greeks who were friendly to Persia, notably Sparta, 
began to have high hopes of a change in the political 
situation. Memnon distributed bribes freely and 
won many Greeks over to share the Persian hopes, 
but. Fortune nevertheless put an end to his career. 
He fell ill and died, seized by a desperate malady, 
and with his death Dareius’s fortunes also collapsed.? 

30. The king had counted on Memnon’s transfer- 


1 Nicocrates was archon from July 333 to June 332 B.c. 
Broughton (1. 139) lists the consuls of 336 B.c, as L. Papirius 
Crassus and K. Duillius. The former has apparently already 
been named by Diodorus, chap. 17. 1. 

2 Arrian, 2. 1, gives a similar account, but states that 
Mitylené was not captured until after Memnon’s death. 


5. 2. 19. For "Epeods see IG 12. 2, Index, p. 148; Head, 
Historia Nummorum, 486. 
2 Cospius deleted xat AéoBov of MSS. after MervAjvny. 
3 Added by Kallenbach (ep. chap. 101. 2). 
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> S.. & A 4 /, > ~ > , > 

o0at adrov' rov mavra Todcpov ex THs ’Acias ets 

A E > 7, « e ie A A M /, Xr 
thv Edpwimnv: as 8 yKovce tiv Méuvovos redev- 
TH, avvynyaye TOV pilwy ovvedpiov Kat mpo€OnKe 
BovAny morepov Set orparnyods Kal oTpatiay Kara- 

, 2. gs ae | t \ Foden 
méurrew emt Oddatrav 7) Tov Bacidda peta maons 
tis Suvdpews KataBavra Siaywvilecbas tots Maxe- 

/ ww A = wv a“ ? \ ‘ / 

2 Sdow. not pev odv epacav Seiv adrov tov Baorkéa 
mapararrecban Kal To TARV0s THv Ilepody amepai- 
vovto mpobupdrepov dywrietcbar: Xapidnuos 8 
°"AG. ~ > A 6. /, > > > r) F, \ 

nvatos, avip Oavpalduevos én’ avdpeia Kai 
Sewdrntt otpatnyias, ovveotparevoato pev Didér- 
mw 7@ Baore? Kal mavrwv tadv emrndevpdrwv 
> A vA 
apxynyos Kat avpBovdos yeyovas iv, avveBovAcvev 
A ~ ~ ~ lal 
Sé 7G Aapetw put) mpotreTOs aroxvBeboar mept THs 
, > > > A b ‘ , \ A a 
Baotreias, aAN’ adrov pev TO Bdpos Kal THY Tis 
"A , > A is > - A \ , > 
alas apxiv ovvexewv, emi d€ Tov mdéAceuov azro- 
aréANew otparnyov meipav Sedwxdta Tis idias 
> aL 2 , sce \ > s , 
3dperis.? Stvayw 8 ikavyv elvar déxa pupiddav, 
e A / “EAA ~ 6 "4 \ > 
Hs TO TplToOV nvas trowjoat proboddpovs, Kat dt 
éuddcews abros avedéxero Katopdcew tHv ém- 
Bodjyv radrnv. 

4 To pev odv mpOrov 6 Bactreds ovyKaretifero 
Tots Aeyopevots, meTa dé rabra Tov didtwv yevvaio- 
TEpov avreimovTwy Kal Tov Xapidypov eis drroyiav 
> is uj lal nn 
ayovrwy dT. THs oTpaTnyias dpéyerar TUXElV, 6TwWS 
tots Maxeddor mpod@ tiv Ilepody wyepoviav, 6 


1 Added by Fischer. 
2 So Rhodoman: dpyfs. 





1 Curtius, 3. 2. 10-19, with strong reminiscences of the réle 
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ring the impact of the war from Asia into Europe, but 333/2 #.c. 


learning of his death called a session of his Council of 
Friends and laid before them the alternatives, either 
to send generals with an army down to the coast or for 
himself, the king, to march down with all his armed 
forces and fight the Macedonians in person. Some 
said that the king must join in battle personally, 
and they argued that the Persians would fight better 
in that event. Charidemus,! however, the Athenian, 
a man generally admired for his bravery and skill as 
a commander—he had been a comrade-in-arms of 
King Philip and had led or counselled all his suc- 
cesses 2—recommended that Dareius should on no 
account stake his throne rashly on a gamble, but 
should keep in his own hands the reserve strength 
and the control of Asia while sending to the war a 
general who had given proof of his ability. One 
hundred thousand men would be an adequate force, 
so long as a third of these were Greek mercenaries, 
and Charidemus hinted that he himself would assume 
the responsibility for the success of the plan. 

The king was moved by his arguments at first but 
his Friends opposed them stoutly, and even brought 
Charidemus into suspicion of wanting to get the com- 
mand so that he could betray the Persian empire to 


of Demaratus in Herodotus. Charidemus is not mentioned 
in Justin, Plutarch, or Arrian (except earlier, 1. 10. 4-6). 

2 It seems impossible that Diodorus can be right here. 
Charidemus was not always a dutiful Athenian, but he was 
one of the generals whom Alexander had demanded after the 
capture of Thebes, and who had had to flee like Ephialtes 
and Thrasybulus (chap. 25. 6). Itis possible that Charidemus 
had visited Philip’s court about 354 8.c., when his patron Cer- 
sobleptes became Philip’s friend, but most of Charidemus’s 
career was spent in operations against the Macedonians 
(Berve, Alexanderreich, 2, no. 823). 
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pev XapidSnuos mapopyrobeis Kal TpoxelpoTepov 
dveiSioas tiv Tlepody dvavdpiav émoincev emt 
mAciov' mpookdiar tov Bacréa rots Adyous, Too 
Oupob Sé 7d cvpdépov aparpovpévov 6 pev Aapetos 
émAaBdpevos THs Too XapiSxyou lovyns Kara Tov 
trav Tepodv vépov mapédwxe rots tanpérais Kat 
5 mpocéragev dmoxreivar: 6 5é Xapidnpos dmrayo- 
pevos emt rov Odvarov aveBdnoev perapedAnoerv 
radra Taxd TH Baowe? Kal THs adixov Tyswpias 
abtod ovvropov eew rHv KdAaow, emddvta THY 
KardAvow Tis BactAetas. 

XapiSnuos pev odv peyddwy eAridwy exmeowv 

Sud tappyolay dxorpov Tovadrny eoxe tiv Tod Biov 

6 katactpog¢iv: 6 Se Baoreds avévros Tob Bupod 
ri uyny edOds perevdnoe Kal KaTenepipato EavTov 
ds Ta péyoTa Apaprnkdta. GAN od yap jv 
Suvarov 76 yeyovds Sia THs Baus eFovoias 

7 dyévntov Katackevdca. Sid7ep dvetpoTroAovpevos 
rats MaxeSédvwv dperats Kal thy evépyecav THV 
’"AreEdv8pov mpd dhbaduav AapBdvwv elyre 
atparnyov akidxpewv tov SiadeEouevov THY Tob 
Mépvovos ayepoviav: od duvdyevos 8° <dpeiv avros 
jvaykdlero kataBatvew els tov drép Tis Baotdetas 
Klvouvov. 

31. Ed0ds ody perenéumeto tas mavraxdbev 
Suvdwers Kal mpooeragey amavrav eis BaBvAdva 
kal Tov Pilwv Kal r&v avyyevdv émeheyero Tods 
edérous, dv trois péev tas appolovoas 7yepovias 
katepepile, Tors Sé pel? adrod KwWOuvevely Tpoc- 

2érarrev. ws 8 6 THs otpatetas adwpropevos 
xpdvos mpoceyévero, KaTyvrnoay dmavres els THY 
BaBvrdva. 6 8 apiOucs hv TOv otpatiwwrdv meLol 
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the Macedonians. At this, Charidemus became angry 333/2 8.c. 


and made free with slurs on Persian lack of manliness. 
This offended the king, and as his wrath blinded him 
to his advantage, he seized Charidemus by the girdle 
according to the custom of the Persians, turned him 
over to the attendants, and ordered him put to death. 
So Charidemus was led away, but as he went to his 
death, he shouted that the king would soon change 
his mind and would receive a prompt requital for 
this unjust punishment, becoming the witness of the 
overthrow of the kingdom. 

Charidemus’s prospects had been high, but he 
missed their fulfilment because of his ill-timed frank- 
ness and he ended his life in this fashion. Once the 
king’s passion had cooled he promptly regretted his 
act and reproached himself for having made a serious 
mistake, but all his royal power was not able to undo 
what was done. He was haunted by dreams of the 
Macedonian fighting qualities and the vision of Alex- 
ander in action was constantly before his eyes. He 
searched for a competent general to take over Mem- 
non’s command but could find no one, and finally felt 
constrained to go down himself to take part in the 
contest for the kingdom. 

31. He wasted no time in summoning his forces 
from all directions and ordered them to muster in 
Babylon. He canvassed his Friends and Relatives and 
selected those who were suitable, giving to some 
commands suited to their abilities and ordering others 
to fight at his side as his personal staff. When the 
time set for the march had come, they had all arrived 
in Babylon. The number of the soldiers was over 


1 ieiov| mretw RFE. 
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pev mAelovs TOV rerrapdKovra pupiddwv, tmaets d¢ 
ovk eAdtrous Tav Seka pupiddwv. 

Aapetos pév odv pera Tooatrns Svvdpews ava- 
fevéas ex BaBvdAdvos mponyev emt Kircxias, éxwv 
cl? éavtod TH Te yuvaika Kal Ta TéKva, viov Kal 

3 S00 Ovyarépas, Kal tI pnTépa: ’AdéEavdpos Se 
mpd pev ths Mépvovos tedcurTis mvvbavopevos 
Xiov Kal tas ev AdoBw mdras KexetpOoba, Hv 
Sé Mervdivny Kard Kpdros jAwKviav, mpos S€ Tov- 
ros Tov Mépvova rprakooias tpujpeot Kal eli 
Suvdper péddovra atparevew emi Maxedoviay, Trav 
8 ‘EMijpwr tods mAciovs érotpous elvar pos amd- 

4oracw od petpins jywvia, ds 3 HKov Twes an- 
ayyéddovres tiv Méuvovos redevtiy, amehdOn Tijs 
moAAjs dywvias. per’ ddtyov Sé els dppwortay 
Bapurépav eumcodv kal xadrer@ mdfer ovvexopevos 

5 ovveddece Tods larpovs. Tav pev ody dAAwy 
éxaotos Svcxepas elye mpds THY Oepareiav, Dir- 
urmos 8 ’Akapvay 76 yévos tapaBddois Kai ovv- 
ropots Oepametars’ xpopevos emnyyetAaro dud 

6 fappaxelas Aoew zihv vdcov. dopévws Se Tod 
Bacwews draxovcavros Sia 7d A€yefar Aapetov 
peta THs Suvdpews ex BaBvddvos dppnxévar 6 
uev iarpos Sods ddppakov mueiv Kat ovvepyov AaBerv 
civ ptow 708 Kduvovtos Kat riy TUxnY edOds am- 
jake THs vdcou Tov "Ad€Eavdpov. odros pev obv 
mapadétws exdvydy tov Kivdvvov Kal Tov larpov 
Tyuioas peyadompet@s Katéragev abrov’ eis Tods 
edvovorarous TOV didwy. 

1 So RX: darpetas F. 
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BOOK XVII. 31. 2-6 


four hundred thousand ' infantry and not less than one 333/2 ».c. 


hundred thousand cavalry. 

This was the force with which Dareius marched out 
of Babylon in the direction of Cilicia ; he had with him 
his wife and children—a son and two daughters—and 
his mother. As to Alexander, he had been watching 
how, prior to his death, Memnon had won over Chios 
and the cities in Lesbos and had taken Mitylené by 
storm. He learned that Memnon planned to carry 
the war into Macedonia with three hundred ships of 
war and a land army also, while the greater part of 
the Greeks were ready to revolt. This caused him no 
little anxiety, but when persons came with the news 
of Memnon’s death, he was relieved of this fear ; but 
shortly thereafter he became seriously ill,? and, 
afflicted by severe pain, sent for his physicians. All 
the rest were hesitant to treat him, but Philip the 
Arcarnanian offered to employ risky but quick-acting 
remedies and by the use of drugs to break the hold of 
the disease. This proposal the king accepted gladly, 
for he had heard that Dareius had already left 
Babylon with his army. The physician gave him a 
drug to drink and, aided by the natural strength of 
the sufferer as well as by Fortune, promptly relieved 
Alexander of the trouble. Making an astonishing 
recovery, the king honoured the physician with mag- 
nificent gifts and assigned him to the most loyal 
category of Friends.* 


1 Justin (11. 9. 1) also gives 400,000. The unknown writer 
of the Alexander History P. Oxyrhynchus 1798 (Frag. 44, col. 
2.2/3) and Arrian (2. 8.8) give the Persian strength as 600,000. 

2 Hither from fatigue, as Aristobulus, or from swimming 
in the cold river Cydnus (Arrian, 2. 4. 7). 

8 Other writers add that Alexander was warned against 
the physician by Parmenion, but that Alexander showed the 
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82. ‘H 8€ pjrnp tod Bacwtdws eyparse mpos Tov 
Adreavipov ra te GAda TOV xpyoipwv Kai didte 
dvaAdéacbat tpoojke: Tov Avyxnariv’ ’AXd€Eavdpov. 
obtos 8 wv avdpeia Siddopos Kal Ppoviyjparos mA1- 
pns Kal ocuprapaxodrovdday 7H Baowe? peta TaV 

2dd\wv ditwy éemoreveto. modAddv S€ Kat dAdwv 
evAdywr ovvdpayovTwy mpos tavrnv tiv SiaBo- 
Anv avdAndbeis Kai SeBeis eis dvdakiy tapeddbn, 
ws tevEdpevos SuKacrnpiov. 

‘O dé ’AAgEavdpos mvOdpuevos tov Aapeiov dAiywr 
jepa@v odov améxew Ilappeviwva pev peta Tis 
Suvapews améoretAev mpoKatadnpbopevov Tas Tapd- 
Sovs Kal tas ovopalouevas . . .* IIvAas: odros 
8 emPBadwy trois tomas Kal Tods mpoKareiAndotas 
tas Svoxwpias BapBdpovs Biacduevos KUpios eye- 

3 vero TOV mapddwv. Aapetos dé BovAdpevos edCwvov 
Tojoa, THY Svvapiv Ta ev okevoddpa Kai TOV 
mepittov dxAov eis AapaoKov THs Lupias azébero, 
tov 8 *AddEavdpov mufdpuevos tas Svoywpias mpo- 
KarewAnpevat Kai vouioas abrov pn ToAuady ev TH 
mediw dSuaywrilesbar mponyev em” adrov otvropov 

47Hv odouTopiav tovodpevos. of 8 eyxwpior THs 

1 So Wesseling (cp. chap. 80. 2): Avyxurriy. 


2 Kidxias Fischer (cp. Book 14, 20.1; Arrian, 2. 4. 2, 4, 
but that is another place). 





letter to Philip only as he drank the medicine (Curtius, 3. 
5-6; Justin, 11. 8. 3-9; Plutarch, Alexander, 19; Arrian, 
2.4. 7-11; P. Oxyrhynchus 1798, Frag. 44, col. 1). 

1 Justin (11. 7. 1-2) and Arrian (1. 25) say that the plot of 
Alexander was revealed by a Persian captive, and place the 
incident earlier. Perhaps for this reason, Tarn (Alexander 
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32. Alexander’s mother wrote at this time to him, 333/2 8c. 


giving him other useful advice and warning him to be 
on his guard against the Lyncestian Alexander.! This 
was a man distinguished for bravery and high spirit 
who accompanied the king in the group of Friends in 
a trusted capacity. There were many other plausible 
circumstances joining to support the charge, and so 
the Lyncestian was arrested and bound and placed 
under guard, until he should face a court.? 
Alexander learned that Dareius was only a few 
days march away, and sent off Parmenion with a body 
of troops to seize the passage of the so-called . . . 
Gates.2 When the latter reached the place, he forced 
out the Persians who were holding the pass and re- 
mained master of it. Dareius decided to make his 
army mobile and diverted his baggage train and the 
non-combatants to Damascus in Syria * ; then, learn- 
ing that Alexander was holding the passes and think- 
ing that he would never dare to fight in the plain, 
made his way quickly to meet him. The people of 


the Great, 2. 68) thought that the “‘ king’s mother ”’ here was 
Dareius’s mother, Sisygambis. But he recognized that she 
did not yet know Alexander and had no motive for such a 
warning ; Olympias, on the other hand, was both in close 
touch with and watchful over her son. Diodorus’s account 
is very credible. 

2 Alexander belonged to the ruling family of Lyncestis. 
His two brothers had been executed by King Alexander at 
his accession, but this Alexander had demonstrated his loyalty 
and remained a trusted friend of the king. He was, however, 
a possible rival for the throne of Macedonia, and doubtless 
suspected by Olympias. He was executed without facing 
specific charges at the time of Philotas’s conspiracy (chap. 
80. 2). 

3 Actually, the Syrian Gates; cp. Arrian, 2. 5. 1, who 
calls them simply “‘ the other gates.” 

4 Curtius, 3. 8. 12; Arrian, 2. 11. 9-10. 
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A ~ , > /, / 
pev TOV Maxeddvwv oduydtnTos KaTappovycavtes, 
70 S€ mAbs ths Tav Ilepod@v orparias Kata- 

, / A > / / 

memAnypevo KaTadutrovres TOV ’AA€e~avdpov mpocé- 
Bevro 7H Aapelw Kai tds Te Tpodas Kai tiv GAAnv 
Tapackeuny peta TOAARS Tpolvpias €xopryyouv Tots 
Tlepoais Kal Sia Tis idias Kpicews mpocorpawov 

a , n , © 8° "AX / Ps) A 
tots BapBdapois THY viKnv. Oo e€avdpos Tv 

A > \ e > Ns Xr /, > 
pev *looov modw aéidAdoyorv KatamAngdpevos €xet- 
pwoaro. 

~ \ /, > / > ~ 

33. Tav S€ Katrackdrwy anayyedAdvrwy aire 
tpidkovra oradious améxew tov Aapeiov Kai ovv- 
reraypevn TH Svvdper mpoorevar KatamAnkriKds, 
c \ \ ~ ~ > ~ /, A 
drodaBav mapa tdv Oedv abr Seddo8a tov 
Kalpov WoTe pd Tapatdéer viKjoavTa Katadioar 
tiv Iepody Hyepoviay tods ev otparwitas Tots 
oixelous Adyous TapeKdAcoev emi Tov Trept THY GAwY 
ayava, 7a 5é Tdypata TOV oTpaTwwTdv Kal Tas 
tav inméwv eldas oikeiws Tois broKeipevois TdTOLS 
Suardéas Tods pev inmets eméornoe’ mpo ma0ns THs 
otparias, tHv Sé tav meldv dddayya Katdmv 

2 éfedSpevew mpoceragev. atros dé mponyovpevos 
rod Se€od pépous amnvta trois modelos, Exwv 
pe” éavrod tods Kpatiotous Tav inméwv: TO 8 
evévupov pépos emetxyov of Tav Oerraddy inneis, 

% ~ La /, a > / 
TOAD TOV dAAwv Siadépovres Tats Te avdpayaHlas 
‘ a > / ia > € /, > ‘ , 

3 Kal Tals eumetpias. ws 8° al Suvvdpets evtos BeAovs 
; er a A A ‘ > / > /, 
éyivovro, Tots pev mepl tov ’AAg~avdpov érréppubav 

¢ , ~ a ~ ¢ A \ 
ot BapBapor tocotrov mAAG0s BeA@v dare Sia rH 


1 éméornoe] eornoe Bekker. 





1 A little less than four miles (Curtius, 3. 8. 23). Of all the 
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the country, who had little respect for the small 333/2 ».c. 


numbers of the Macedonians but were much impressed 
with the great size of the Persian army, abandoned 
Alexander and came over to Dareius. They brought 
the Persians food and other materials with great good- 
will, and mentally predicted victory for them. Alex- 
ander, however, occupied Issus, a considerable city, 
which was terrified into submission. 

33. When his scouts reported that Dareius was only 
thirty stades away ' and advancing in alarming fashion 
with his forces drawn up for battle, a frightening spec- 
tacle, Alexander grasped that this was a god-given 
opportunity to destroy the Persian power in a single 
victory. He roused his soldiers with appropriate 
words for a decisive effort and marshalled the bat- 
talions of foot and the squadrons of horse appropri- 
ately to the location. He set the cavalry along the 
front of the whole army, and ordered the infantry 
phalanx to remain in reserve behind it. He himself 
advanced at the head of the right wing to the en- 
counter, having with him the best of the mounted 
troops. The Thessalian horse was on the left, and this 
was outstanding in bravery and skill. When the 
armies were within missile range, the Persians 
launched at Alexander such a shower of missiles that 


historians, Diodorus alone fails to state that Dareius occupied 
Issus in Alexander’s rear, and his narrative is very conven- 
tional. Actually, Dareius established a fortified line along 
the north bank of the river Pinarus, and Alexander was 
compelled to turn the position by a movement through the 
hills to the east. Cp. Polybius, 12. 17-23 ; Curtius, 3. 8-11. 
15; Justin, 11. 9. 1-9; Plutarch, Alewander, 20. 1-5; 
Arrian, 2, 8-11. The battle was fought in the Attic month 
Maimacterion, perhaps in November, 333 s.c. (Arrian, 2. 11. 
rae or somewhat earlier (M. J. Fontana, Kokalos, 2 (1956), 
47). 
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mukvornta Tv BadAopevwv ddA} Aows ovyKpovdr- 

4 Tov dobeveorépas yivecBau Tas mAnyds. Ta&v de 
oadmunr dv Tap duporépous TO ToAEMLKOV OnpaL- 
vovTwy ot Maxeddves mparou ovvadaddgavres Bony 
efaictov émoinoav, pera de Tabra Trav BapBapwv 
dvrupbeySapeveny ovVanXngE pe 7” ovveyyus opew? 
mao, 70 de péyebos Tis Bors drrephpe THY TMpoye- 
yernpevny Kpavyiv ws av mevTiKovTa pupiddwv 
[ua hava ovvnxovadr. 

5 ‘O98 “Adefavdpos TavTn THV oye BadAwv Kat 
omrevdwv Karietv TOV Aapetov dua. T@ Karavofjoat 
Tapax pHa. peta TOV rept adrov immewy én’ avtov 
edepero TOV Baowréa, omedduv ovx ovTw Kara 
mporephjoar Tav Tlepody os TO be avrod Te purour}- 

6 oacbat THY viKny. dp.a. dé rovtw Kal tev adAwv 
amdvTwv imméwy oupTEcovToV dp dows Kat 7oAAo0b 
povov yevopevov  pev paxn dia Tas TOV dywvelo- 
pevewv aperas dupidofov elxe Thy TOV GAwv Kpiow: 
eradavrevero yap Sedpo KaKeioe, Tijs Tpomis évaa- 

7 ak ywouerns. ouTE yap akovticas ovre mardgas 
ovdels dmpaxrov eoxe THY aAnyny ws av dia 70 
TAROos éroipov Tob oKomob Keypevov. 810 wal 
moAAot* Tpavpaow évavriots TepiTvyxdvovres ému- 
TOV Kal pexpe THs eoxdrns dvarvorjs Ovpopaxodv- 
tes TO Civ mporepov 7} THY apeTHyv ef€Aevov. 

34. Ot dé éxdorns tagews Tyepoves Tov b71r0- 
TeTaypLeveov mpoaywrilopevor bia THs idias diperijs 
TOUS moods av8payabetv mpoeTpepravro. 510 Kal 
maphy opav mroAAas pev dvabdceus Tpavpdrooy yivo- 
pévas, mouxiAous 8é Kal peyddous a aydvas ovviaTa- 

2 pévous tmeép Tijs vikns. ‘O&dbpns 8 6 Ilépons, 
adeAdds pev wv Aapeiov, kata S€ THv avdpeiav 
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they collided with one another in the air, so thickly 333/2 8.c. 


did they fly, and weakened the force of their impact. 
On both sides the trumpeters blew the signal of 
attack and then the Macedonians first raised an 
unearthly shout followed by the Persians answering, 
so that the whole hillside bordering the battlefield 
echoed back the sound, and this second roar in volume 
surpassed the Macedonian warcry as five hundred 
thousand men shouted with one voice.? 

Alexander cast his glance in all directions in his 
anxiety to see Dareius, and as soon as he had identi- 
fied him, he drove hard with his cavalry at the king 
himself, wanting not so much to defeat the Persians as 
to win the victory with his own hands. By now the 
rest of the cavalry on both sides was engaged and 
many were killed as the battle raged indecisively 
because of the evenly matched fighting qualities of 
the two sides. The scales inclined now one way, now 
another, as the lines swayed alternately forward and 
backward. No javelin cast or sword thrust lacked its 
effect as the crowded ranks offered a ready target. 
Many fell with wounds received as they faced the 
enemy and their fury held to the last breath, so that 
life failed them sooner than courage. 

34. The officers of each unit fought valiantly at the 
head of their men and by their example inspired 
courage in the ranks. One could see many forms of 
wounds inflicted, furious struggles of all sorts inspired 
by the will to win. The Persian Oxathres was the 
brother of Dareius and a man highly praised for his 


1 This is the total Persian strength as given above, chap. 
31. 2. 





1 zoAdol F, corrected to zoAAois, as in RX. 
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érawovpevos, ds «ldev tov *AAeEavdpov aKaTa- 
, es i gee | ‘ a > , ~ 
oxérws i€uevov emt tov Aapetov, ediroripyOn ris 
> ~ , ~ > ~ > ‘\ s 
3 adris T8xns Kowwrijca TadeAAPH. davadaBav obv 
~ € ~ > e ~ 
tovs apiotous T&v inméwy Tov pel” eavtod TeTaAy- 
/ A , > / a \ A ?>AX if 
peévw pera TovTwy eméppage Tots mEpl TOV €- 
avSpov Kal vopioas 76 didddeAgov tis puyxijs olcew 
rt / 
abt@ mepiBonrov mapa Ieépoas Sdfav mpoepyaxero 
706 Aapeiov teOpimmov Kat per” épretpias €dToA- 
pws tots modelos ovptdeKopevos moAAods arré- 
4krewe. todVv Sé mept rov ’AAcEavSpov drepBaddro- 
pevwv tats avSpayabiats epi pev To Tod Aapetov 
TéOpumrmov TAX veKpav e€owpevOn TAnOos TAVTES 
yap edi€uevor Tod Boowéws paioa mpos aAAjAous 
exOupdrara Sinywrilovro Kal tod Civ ovocpiav 
errovobyTo pedo. 
5 "Enecov § ey 76 Kwddvw Todt Todo TeV 
\ 14 > ee ue , 2 gther = 1 
mapa Ildpoas empavav iyyewovwy, ev ols UTpXEv 
> , 2 ‘ € / A ¢ a > 4 
Avriédns® cal ‘Peopidpns Kal 6 ris Atydrrov 
, , we. .€ , \ A \ \ 
catpdrns Tacidkns.’ cpoiws S€ ToAA@v Kat Tapa 
rots Maxeddéot reodvtwv avveBn Kal adrov Tov 
*"AddEavSpov tpwOjvar Tov pnpov, mepuxvbevtTwv 
6atTt@ TOV ToAcpiwv. of Sé tov Tob Aapetov te- 
Opimmov Cvyov eméxovres immo, Tpavparilopevot 
muKv@s Kat Sua 76 7AHO0s THv trept adrods awpevo- 
Levey vexpav mrupopevor, Ta pev xahiva Siecetovro, 
1 So RX; sbafpxov cet. 


2 Wesseling would correct to ’Arifdns from chap. 21. 3. 
3 Taowkns RX ; Uracid«ns F ; LaBdens Arrian (2..11. 8). 
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fighting qualities ; when he saw Alexander riding at 333/2 x.c 


Dareius and feared that he would not be checked, he 
was seized with the desire to share his brother’s fate. 
Ordering the best of the horsemen in his company 
to follow him, he threw himself with them against 
Alexander, thinking that this demonstration of 
brotherly love would bring him high renown among 
the Persians. He took up the fight directly in front 
of Dareius’s chariot and there engaging the enemy 
skilfully and with a stout heart slew many of them. 
The fighting qualities of Alexander’s group were 
superior, however, and quickly many bodies lay piled 
high about the chariot. No Macedonian had any other 
thought than to strike the king, and in their intense 
rivalry to reach him took no thought for their lives. 

Many of the noblest Persian princes perished in 
this struggle, among them Antixyes and Rheomithres 
and Tasiaces, the satrap of Egypt.2 Many of the 
Macedonians fell also, and Alexander himself was 
wounded ° in the thigh, for the enemy pressed about 
him. The horses which were harnessed to the yoke 
of Dareius’s chariot were covered with wounds and 
terrified by the piles of dead about them. They re- 

1 Curtius, 3. 11. 8. This is the scene pictured in the Alex- 
ander Mosaic from the House of the Faun at Pompeii. 

2 Rheomithres was mentioned as a cavalry commander 
on the Persian right wing at the Granicus (chap. 19. 4). 
Curtius (3. 11. 10) mentions the death of Atizyes, Rheo- 
mithres, and Sabaces, satrap of Egypt; Arrian (2. 11. 8) 
names Arsames, Rheomithres, Atizyes, Sabaces of Egypt, 
and Bubaces. Although Diodorus has reported Atizyes dead 
at the Granicus (chap. 21. 3), it is possible that he is the other- 
wise unknown Antixyes here. 

8 By Dareius himself, according to Chares (Plutarch, De 
Fortuna aut Virtute Alewandri, 2. 9. 341 8). Alexander’s 
wound is mentioned by Curtius (3. 11. 10), Justin (11. 9. 9), 
Plutarch (Alexander, 20. 5), and Arrian (2. 12. 1). 
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map dAtyov S€ Kal adrov tov Aapetov «is tods 
modepuious eEjveykav. Sid Kal Kwdvvedwr eoxdrws 
6 BaowWreds adros yprace Tods puThpas, cvvavay- 
Kaldpevos Aico THY cEpvdrnTa THs mpootacias 
Kal rov mapa Iépaas rots BaowWedou Keipevov vd- 
7 pov UrepPivar. mpoonxOn dé Kal réOpumrov ErEpov 
b1o tev danperav tH Aapeiw Kai Kata THY els 


Todo peTdpaow Tapayfs yevouerns 6 pev Aapetos: 


eTUKE LEVEY Tav Todeniov eis exmrAnfw Kal déos 
evemimTeEv. 

Oi 3¢ Tdpoa tov Bacidda Karavorjoavres Tapar- 
TOpevov eis puyiy copunoay. TO 8 avro Kal TOV 
exouevwn inméwv tomnodvtwy taxd mdvTes érpd- 

8anoav. THs S€ duyfs ovens ev Toros oTEvois Kal 
Tpaxéot cvprimrovtes GAAjAOUs ovveratouy Kal TOA- 
Aoi xwpis moAepias mAnyis améOvncKov. ExewTo 
yap ouod owpevbevtes of pev dvev Tav drAwv, 
ot dé THpobyres Tas TavoTAlas: Twes dé yeyupvw- 
péva ta Eidn SvadvdAdéavres tods wept tabra ava- 
meupopevous avipovv: ot Sé mrctorou eis TA media 
Siexrrecdvtes Sia TOUTwWY amd KpdTous éAavvovTEs 
tovs immous eis Tas ovppayidas modes KaTépevyov. 
97 dé Tav Maxeddvwr Padday& Kai 7d THv Ilepodv 
melov otparevpa Bpaxdy xpdvov ev TH dyn Su€- 
pewvev> mponrrnuevwy yap ta&v tmméwv oiovel tis 





1 A more literal rendering would be “‘ they shook off (or 
out) their bits,” but it is hard to see how horses could do this. 
Curtius (3. 11.11) renders the same idiom as “‘iugum quatere,” 

‘toss the yoke.” If, as has been suggested in the Introduc- 
tion (p. 13), Diodorus was using Trogus as a source, it may 
be that he was put to it to translate a Latin saying. We may 
assume that the horses reared and tossed and shook their 
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fused to answer to their bridles, and came close to 338/2 z.c. 


carrying off Dareius into the midst of the enemy, but 
the king himself, in extreme peril, caught up the 
reins, being forced to throw away the dignity of his 
position and to violate the ancient custom of the 
Persian kings. A second chariot was brought up by 
Dareius’s attendants and in the confusion as he 
changed over to it in the face of constant attack he 
fell into a panic terror.? 

Seeing their king in this state, the Persians with 
him turned to flee, and as each adjacent unit in turn 
did the same, the whole Persian cavalry was soon in 
fullretreat. As their route took them through narrow 
defiles and over rough country, they clashed and 
trampled on one another and many died without 
having received a blow from the enemy. For men 
lay piled up in confusion, some without armour, others 
in full battle panoply. Some with their swords still 
drawn killed those who spitted themselves upon 
them.? Most of the cavalry, however, bursting out 
into the plain and driving their horses at full gallop 
succeeded in reaching the safety of the friendly 
cities. Now the Macedonian phalanx and the Persian 
infantry were engaged only briefly, for the rout of 
the cavalry had been, as it were, a prelude of the 


heads, making their control almost impossible. This is how 
they are represented in the Alexander Mosaic. 

2 The Alexander Mosaic shows Dareius about to mount a 
horse to make his escape, as in Curtius (3. 11. 11) and Arrian 
(2. 11. 5). In chap. 37. 1, also, Dareius makes his escape on 
horseback. Perhaps he intended to continue the battle in the 
second chariot. 

8 Arrian (2. 11. 8) quotes Ptolemy as reporting that Alex- 
ander’s cavalry in the pursuit crossed a deep gully on the 
piled up bodies of the dead. Even a king, it seems, might 
draw the long bow on occasion in writing history. 
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mpoayav éeyeydver Tis OAns vikns. mavrwv S€ Tov 
BapBdpwv raxd tparévrwy Kal rocodrwy pupiddwv 
év atevois Témots THY Pvyhy movovpevwy Taxd Tas 
6 avvexis Toms veKp@v émAnpabn. 

35. Nuxros 8’ émAaBovons of pev Iépoa pa- 
Siws Sveomdpynoav cis wodods Témovs, of dé Ma- 
Keddves Travodpevor Tod Swypod mpos aprayny 
Spuncav Kal pddvora mept tas Bacwukas oxnvas 

2 81d. 76 AROS Tis woAUTEAcias HoxXoAoHvTO. Sud7ep 
Todds pev apyupos, ovK dAtyos 8€ xpuads, Tapy- 
mAnbets S€ Kai moAutedcis eabAres ex THs BaouKijs 
yalns Svedopodvro. opoiws dé Kal t&v Tod Ba- 
owrdws didwy Kal ovyyevav Kal Tov dAdwv yeno- 

3 vwv od« dAlyos Sinprdyn mAobros. od pdvov yap 
ai THs BaowWuKs oikias, dAAa Kali ai Trav ovyyevav 
Kal didwy yuvaixes ed’ dpudrwv dxovpevar Kara- 
xptowv ovvnKoAovbovy Kara tu mdatpiov EBos TdVv 

4 Hepodv: éxdorn Sé todrwv Sia thy brepBodnv rod 
mdovrov Kal Tihs tpudis mepunyeto mARV0s mroAv- 
Samdvov KatacKkevfs Kal yuvaikeiov Kdopou. 

TldOos & jv Seworarov mepl tas aiyyadwrilo- 

5 pévas yovaikas. at yap mpdrepov Sia tpudiy én” 
divas modvreAdo. pdoyis KaTakomildpevar Kai 
yupvov pépos Tod awpatos obdev datvovoa, TdTE 
povoxitwres Kal Tas eobAras mepippytrovad. per 
dduppav ek tav oKxnvav ekerpdwv, émBowdpevar 
Beods Kat mpooninrovoat tots THY KpatovvTwr 

6 yovacr. epratpovpevar dé rais xepol Tpeyovaats 
Tov TOO Gw@patos Kdopov Kal Tas Kopmas dveyévae 
Sud TOrrwv Tpayéwv Oeov Kai mpos aAAHAaS ovVTpE- 
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whole victory. Soon all of the Persians were in re- 333/2 B.c. 


treat and as so many tens of thousands were making 
their escape through narrow passes the whole country- 
side was soon covered with bodies. 

35. When night fell, the remainder of the Persian 
army easily succeeded in scattering in various direc- 
tions while the Macedonians gave over the pursuit 
and turned to plunder, being particularly attracted by 
the royal pavilions because of the mass of wealth that 
was there. This included much silver, no little gold, 
and vast numbers of rich dresses from the royal 
treasure, which they took, and likewise a great store 
of wealth belonging to the King’s Friends, Relatives, 
and military commanders. Not only the ladies of the 
royal house but also those of the King’s Relatives and 
Friends, borne on gilded chariots, had accompanied 
the army according to an ancestral custom of the 
Persians, and each of them had brought with her a 
store of rich furniture and feminine adornment, in 
keeping with their vast wealth and luxury. 

The lot of these captured women was pathetic in 
the extreme.2 They who previously from daintiness 
only with reluctance had been conveyed in luxurious 
carriages and had exposed no part of their bodies 
unveiled now burst wailing out of the tents clad only 
in a single chiton, rending their garments, calling on 
the gods, and falling at the knees of the conquerors. 
Flinging off their jewelry with trembling hands and 
with their hair flying, they fled for their lives over 
rugged. ground and, collecting into groups, they 


1 This capture of the personal baggage and retinue of the 
king and his nobles was followed by that of the military train 
at Damascus (chap. 32. 3), which Diodorus does not mention 
(Arrian, 2. 11. 10). 

2 The same picture is sketched by Curtius, 3. 11. 21-23. 
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‘ > ~ A o£. 4 > 

xovoat Bonfods émexadodvro tas map eTEpwy Eml- 
7 xoupias Seopevas. Fyov 8 adrds of pev amo Tis 
Kdpns emomdpevor tas Hrvxnxvias, ot Se Tas 
éobfras mepipnyvivres Kal yupvots Tots owmmLacw 
emBdAAdovres Tas xelpas Kal Tais ordOpats Tav 
Sopdrwy tUmTovTes Kal TA TYUMTATA Kal mepiponTa 
rav BapBdpwr rats ris TUxns Swpeais dBpilovres. 
36. OLS’ émetxéoraror Tov Maxeddvev TH peTa- 
Rodi ris tUyns Opdvres ovpmabeis éyivovro Kat 
Tas TOV akAnpovTwy cupdopas HA€ovv, als TO pev 
mpoojkovra Kal peydAa’ paxpav daipryto, TO. om 


~ £ 
dAddduda Kal modepua Taphy ovveyyus . . . Kat 
~ > / 
mpos arvyh Kal émoveiSiorov aixwadwoiay map- 
pyro. 


2 MdAora 8¢ rods mapdvras «is Sdxpva Kai ovp- 
mdbevav tryayev % Aapetov pxrnp Kal yuri Kal dvo 
3 Ouyarépes emiyapor Kal vids mais Thy mpAuciav. él 
yap rodrwv % peraBody THs THXNS Kal TO péyeBos 
Tov dvednlotwv akAnpnudrwv ev dyer Keipevov 
eddAdyws Tods sp&vras emote. ovpmdcxew Tots 
4roynkdar. mepl ev yap Aapetou mdrepov oh Kat 
mepleotw 7) Kal pera THs TOV GAAwy pOopas azo- 
AwArev otk eyivwoxov, édpwv 8 thy oKyvaV Siap- 
nalovras évdmdous modeutous dvdpas, ayvoodvras 
pev ras HAwxvias, ToAAd S€ dia THY dyvouav 
dampen mparrovras, kal 76 advoAov GAnv THY “Aotav 
aixpddwrov pel? adrav yeyevnuevny Kat Tais pev 
T&v catparav yuvakl mpoomumrovoas Kat Seo- 
pévais Bonbeiv obx ofov cvveriAaBeobar twos to- 


1 For peydda Wesseling suggests peAixua, Bezzel diva 





1 There seems to be an omission in the manuscript here. 
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called to help them those who were themselves in 333/2 n.c. 


need of help from others. Some of their captors 
dragged these unfortunates by the hair, others, rip- 
ping off their clothing, drove them with blows of their 
hands or spear-butts against their naked bodies, thus 
outraging the dearest and proudest of the Persian 
possessions by virtue of Fortune’s generosity to them. 

36. Now the most prudent of the Macedonians 
looked on this reversal of fortune with compassion 
and felt pity for the case of those who had seen their 
former lot so violently changed ; everything belong- 
ing to their high rank was far removed from them, 
and they were encompassed by what was foreign and 
hostile. (This, however, was not the attitude of most 
of the soldiery,)1 and the women were herded off 
into a luckless and humiliating captivity. 

What particularly moved to tears of pity those who 
saw it was the family of Dareius, his mother, wife, 
two daughters of marriageable age, and a son who 
was a mere boy.? In their case, the change in fortune 
and the magnitude of their loss of position, incredible 
as it was, was a spectacle that might well inspire com- 
passion in those who beheld it. They knew nothing 
of Dareius, whether he lived and survived or had 
perished in the general disaster, but they saw their 
tent plundered by armed men who were unaware of 
the identity of their captives and committed many 
improper acts through ignorance. They saw the 
whole of Asia taken prisoner with them, and as the 
wives of the satraps fell at their feet and implored 
their help, they were not able to assist any one of 


The words in parenthesis represent what may have been the 
original sense. 
2 In chap. 38. 2, he is said to have been six years old. 
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xvov, aAAG Kat adral ravras H€iovy cvvemuKouphaat 

Tots éavTa@v aKAnpypaow. 

5 Of dé rod BaowWéws maides KatadaPdpevor TIVv 
tod Aapeiov oxnviv takeivov AouTpa Kal Setrva, 
mapeokevdlovro Kal Aapmadwyv trodAny mupay dibav- 
Tes mpooedexovto Tov ’AXdEavdpov, Ows amo Too 
Suwypod yevopevos Kal katadaBwv éroiunv macav 
Thv Ttapackevnv Tod Aapeiov oiwviontas Thy dAnv 
tis “Actas tyepoviav. 

6 Kara 8€ rv paynv éreAcdrnoav trav BapBapwv 

melo pev mAciouvs Ta SeKa’ pupiddwy, immets 8° 

ovk €Adrrous TOV pupiwv, TOv 5é Maxeddvwv meCot 
fev eis Tpiakootous, immeis 8€ mept Exarov Kal 
mevTynKovTa. % bev odv ev "load ris Kiducias ayn 

ToLovrov axe TO TéAos. 

37. T&v S€ Baowtéwy Aapetos pev Kata Kpdros 
ATTnEvos <is duyiv wpunoev Kat perardayPavev 
adrov é€ adddov t&v apiotwy immwv Kata Kpatos 
HAavve, Siadvyeiv omevdwv tas ’AreEdvdpov yx<ipas 
Kal TOV dvw ocarpamedv aibacbar mpoarpovpevos: 
’AAdéavdpos Sé pera THs éraupiKts tamov Kal TOV 
GAAwy apiotwy imméwv eroito Tov Swwypdv, 
omevdowy éykparns yevéobat tod Aapeiov. Siavdoas 
S€ oradiovs Siaxocious dvéKapipev eis THY TapEep- 
BoAnv epi péoas vi«ras, tots 8¢ Aovrpois Bepa- 


bo 


1So F; 8déd5exa RX. Cp. Curtius, 3. 11. 27: peditum 
¢ milia. 





1 Curtius, 3. 11. 23; Justin, 11. 10. 1-5; Plutarch, Alew- 
ander, 20. 6-8. Justin and Plutarch (21. 4) state that Alex- 
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others in their own misfortunes. 

The royal pages now took over the tent of Dareius 
and prepared Alexander’s bath and dinner and, light- 
ing a great blaze of torches, waited for him, that he 
might return from the pursuit and, finding ready for 
him all the riches of Dareius, take it as an omen for 
his conquest of the empire of all Asia.2 

In the course of the battle there died on the Persian 
side more than one hundred thousand infantry and 
not less than ten thousand cavalry *; on the Mace- 
donian side, the casualties were three hundred in- 
fantry and one hundred and fifty cavalry. This was 
the conclusion of the battle at Issus of Cilicia. 

37. The kings, however, were still occupied. When 
he knew that he was decisively defeated, Dareius 
gave himself up to flight and mounting in turn one 
after another of his best horses galloped on at top 
speed, desperately seeking to escape from Alexander’s 
grasp and anxious to reach the safety of the upper 
satrapies. Alexander followed him with the com- 
panion cavalry * and the best of the other horsemen, 
eager to get possession of Dareius’s person. He 
continued on for two hundred furlongs and then 
turned back, returning to his camp about midnight. 


ander married Barsiné at this time (above, p. 183, note 2). 
Curtius mentions Barsiné (3. 13. 14) but not the marriage. 

2 These same figures are given by Curtius (3. 11. 27), Plu- 
tarch (Alewander, 20. 5), and Arrian (2. 11. 8). Justin gives 
(11. 9. 10) 61,000 infantry and 10,000 cavalry killed and 
40,000 captured. 

3 Curtius gives 4500 wounded, 302 missing, 150 killed 
(3. 11. 27); Justin (11. 9. 10), 130 infantry killed and 150 
cavalry ; Arrian (2. 10. 7), 120 Macedonians killed. 

* This is the usual term for the Macedonian royal horse 
guards, 
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mevoas Tov ex THs KaKkoTTabelas Kdémov eTpéTETO 
mpos dveow Kal Seumvorroiiav. 
‘ A A a ‘ A /, lol , 
3 TI pds 8€ rH yuvaika Kal rH pnrépa Tod Aapetov 
vA > 14 i a > / 
mpoceNOdv tis aaiyyeidev Ste mapeotw *AXeav- 
Spos dé rod Suwypod, tov Aapeiov eoxvAcvKws. 
0a 81) Kpavyfis peydAns Kal KAavOuod epi Tas 
yuvaikas yevomevov Kal Tob mAnbous THV aixpadd- 
twv Sid TH drayyeAiav ovpmevOobvros Kat ToAvv 
dSuppov mpoiepévov, tvAdpevos 6 Baoreds 76 TeEpi 
Tas yvvaixas mdbos ekérempev eva tav dilwy 
Acovvdrov' Katamavoovra tiv Tapaynyv Kal tapa- 
pvOnodpevov tas mept rv LuovyyayBpw Kai dn- 
Adoovra Sidte Aapetos pev CA, 6 8 *AAkEavdpos 
emuedcrav adtav Towjoerar THY TpoojKovoay Kai 
Sudze mp@ BovAcrar mpooayopedoal Te adtas Kat dua 
~ ” > / A 27 , ¢ 

4 trav Epywv arrodeiEacban rHv iiav PravOpwriav. at 
pev odv aixpadwrides mpootecovons adtais Tapa- 
Sd£ou Kal mavreAGs amnAmoperys edtuxias Tov TE 
’AréEavSpov cis Dedv mpocedeEavro Kai r&v ddup- 
pav amndAdynoav. 

5 ‘O 8€ Baoieds dp’ jpépa AaBaov eva Tov pidwv 
Tov padora Tysapevov ‘Hdaotiwva raphe mpos 
Tas yuvaikas. éxdvrwv 8 apdorépwr eobiras jev 
dpotas, TH peyeber 8é Kal Kader mpo€xovtos Tob 
€ / e , ~ ¢ A a 

Hdaoriwvos 4) LuovyyapBpis tobrov drroAaBoica 
elvar tov Baca mpocexivycer: Siavevdvrwv 8 
aith T&v mapeotdrwv Kat TH xXeipl SeuxvdvTwy Tov 
’AréEavSpov % pev LiodyyapPpis aideobeioa riv 
* , > > ~ , ‘ >"AX / 

dyvovav madw e€ apxijs mpoceKuver TOV é€av- 

6 Spov, 6 5é Bactreds drroAaBew elmev, Mydev ppovri- 
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BOOK XVII. 37. 2-6 


to relaxation and to dinner. 

Someone came to the wife and the mother of Da- 
reius! and told them that Alexander had come back 
from the pursuit after stripping Dareius of his arms. 
At this, a great outcry and lamentation arose among 
the women ; and the rest of the captives, joining in 
their sorrow at the news, sent up a loud wail, so that the 
king heard it and sent Leonnatus, one of his Friends, 
to quiet the uproar and to reassure Sisyngambris* by 
explaining that Dareius was still alive and that Alex- 
ander would show them the proper consideration. In 
the morning he would come to address them and to 
demonstrate his kindness by deeds. As they heard 
this welcome and altogether unexpected good news, 
the captive women hailed Alexander as a god and 
ceased from their wailing. 

So at daybreak, the king took with him the most 
valued of his Friends, Hephaestion, and came to the 
women. They both were dressed alike, but He- 
phaestion was taller and more handsome. Sisyngam- 
bris took him for the king and did him obeisance. As 
the others present made signs to her and pointed to 
Alexander with their hands she was embarrassed by 
her mistake, but made a new start and did obeisance 
to Alexander. He, however, cut in and said, ‘‘ Never 

1 Curtius, 3. 11. 24-12. 18; Justin 11. 9. 12-16; Plutarch, 
Alenander, 21; Arrian, 2. 12. 3-8. According to the last, 
Ptolemy and Aristobulus wrote that Alexander sent Leon- 
natus to the queens, but did not visit them himself; this is 
the version followed by Plutarch. The personal visit of Alex- 
ander and Hephaestion is attributed to another source, not 


identified. 
2 The usual spelling is Sisigambis, as in Curtius, 3. 3. 22. 


1 Aeovdrov RX (cp. Book 16. 94. 4). 
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Having dispelled his weariness in the bath, he turned 338/2 s.c. 
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ons, @ prep: Kat yap Kal obdros * AdeEavdpos 
corw. od py GAAa Ti mpeoBirw pnTEpa mpoo- 
ayopedoas Sia Tis pidavOpwmordrns mpoonyoptas 
mpocorpawve rots mponruxnkdor THv péddovoay 
Zocobar purdavOpwriav. SvaBeBavwodpevos 3° adrny 
imdpew Sevrépay pntépa tots epyous <dbds exv- 
pwoe tiv dia TOV Adywv emayyeAav. 

38. LepudOnxe yap adr Koapov te BaciAuKov Kal 
76 mpoyeyovos agiwpa Tais mpoonkovoas TYats 
dmokatéornoe TH pev yap Oepareiav adbt# 7a- 
cav tiv S0bcicav bd Aapeiov mapédwxer, idiav 
8 dAAnv odk eAdrrova THs mpotrapxovons Tpoo- 
eSwpjoato Kal THs pev TOV tapfevwv éxddoews 
BéArvov ris Aapetou Kpicews ennyyetAaro Tpovon- 
ceoba,' Tov maida Sé Opéyew ws vidv iBiov Kat 

2 Baowurhjs Tyas aéiboew.  mpockadcoduevos 8 
adrov Kal didjoas, ds ldev adeds Préepavra Kai 
pndev dws KatamAayévra, mpos Tovs mept TOV 
‘Hdaoriwva elev dtu 6 mais wv é& ér@v Kal tTIHVv 
dperiy tmep THY HAvKiav mpopaivwy ToAAB BeAtiwv 
orl rod marpds. mept dé ris Aapetov yuvaixos 
Kat THs mepi adtiy oepvdrntos mpovovay e€ew 
ébnoev Srws pndev dvdkiov maOn THs mpoyeyern- 
peévns eddaipovias. 

3 IloAAd 8é Kat dAAa pds eAcov Kal diravOpwriav 
SuarexOels emoinoe tas yuvaikas Sia 70 péyeBos 
Ths aveAniorov xapas eis akardoxera mporecetv 
Sdxpva. em S€ maau rots mpoeupnuévors Sods THY 
SeEiav od pdvov id Tdv €b TaldvTwy eraivwv 
érdyxavev, GAAG Kal Tapa maou Tois avoTparevo- 
pévors mepiBdnrov éaxe tiv tmepBodny rijs em- 

1 So editors: mpovojcacbat. 
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BOOK XVII. 37. 6—38. 3 


By thus addressing the aged woman as “ Mother,” 
with this kindliest of terms he gave the promise of 
coming benefactions to those who had been wretched 
a moment before. Assuring Sisyngambris that she 
would be his second mother he immediately ratified 
in action what he had just promised orally. 

38. He decked her with her royal jewelry and re- 
stored her to her previous dignity, with its proper 
honours. He made over to her all the former retinue 
of servants which she had been given by Dareius and 
added more in addition not less in number than the 
preceding. He promised to provide for the marriage 
of the daughters even more generously than Dareius 
had promised and to bring up the boy as his own son 
and to show him royal honour. He called the boy to 
him and kissed him, and as he saw him fearless in 
countenance and not frightened at all, he remarked 
to Hephaestion that at the age of six years the boy 
showed a courage beyond his years and was much 
braver than his father.2. As to the wife of Dareius, 
he said that he would see that her dignity should be 
so maintained that she would experience nothing in- 
consistent with her former happiness. 

He added many other assurances of consideration 
and generosity, so that the women broke out into 
uncontrolled weeping, so great was their unexpected 
joy. He gave them his hand as pledge of all this and 
was not only showered with praises by those who had 
been helped, but won universal recognition through 
out his own army for his exceeding propriety of con- 

1 This recalls the proverbial Greek definition of a friend as 
a ‘‘ Second Self,” ascribed to Zenon in Diogenes Laertius, 
7.23. Cp. also Plutarch, De amicorum multitudine, 2. 93 ¥. 

2 Curtius, 3. 12. 26. 
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mind, Mother. For actually he too is Alexander.’’ ! 333/2 ».c. 
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4euelas. Kabddrov 8 éywye vopifw’ modAAdv Kat 
Kakav epywv tn’ *AdeEdv8pou ovvrereAcopevew 
pndev todtwv petlov tadpyew pde paAAov aévov 

sdvaypadis Kal pvyjpns toropucijs <lvas. at pev 
yap Tav méAewv moAvopKiar Kat maparateis Kal Td, 
da ra Kara Tov MdéAELOV MpoTEpHwaTa Ta 7AEi- 
ova Sua THynv 7 Sv aperny émitvyyaverat, 6 8 ev 
rats? e€ovalas eis rods emraucdras EAcos pept- 

6 Cépevos Sid pdvns rhs Ppovycews ‘yiverat. ot 
mAcioror yap Sia THv edrvxiav éraipovTae pev tats 
edmpatias, depipavor 8 év rats edruxicas ywo- 
pevor Ths avOpwrivns Kai Kowijs dobevelas ém- 
NavOdvovrat: Sid Kal rods wAetoTous Spay Eore TI 
edruxlay dorep tt Bapd opriov pépew advvarodv- 

tras. *AAdEavdpos pev obv, Kaizep moaAdais yeveats 
mpoyeyovass Tob Kal’ jas Biov, TUyXaveTW Kal 
mapa Tov perayeveotépwv dukaiov Kal mpémovTos 
tats iSiais dperais® ézaivov. 

39. Aapetos 5¢ Siavdoas eis BaBvAdva Kai tovs 
ino ris év "loo@ pdxns Siacwlopevovs avadaBav 
obk eémece TH dpovijpate, Kalmep peyddn mept- 
mentwkas avpdopG, adAa mpds tov ’AXeEavdpov 
éypapev avOpwrivws pépew THY edtuxiav Kal Tovs 
aixpadwrovs dAAdgacbat xpnuatwv Anos da- 

1 xabdrov 88 yéyovev Epyov tobT0 péya Kal mepiBdntov eye dé 
vopitw X. : ; Toy 

2 Fischer suggests adding here xa7a rij edruxtav from 
Book 18. 59. 5. It is possible that this phrase may have been 


displaced two lines below, where it is out of place. (Dindorf 
conjectured reading there edyjGevav, Bezzel padupiav.) 
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BOOK XVII. 38. 3—39. 1 


duct. In general I would say that of many good 333/2 nc. 


deeds done by Alexander there is none that is greater 
or more worthy of record and mention in history than 
this. Sieges and battles and the other victories 
scored in war are due for the most part either to 
Fortune or valour, but when one in a position of 
power shows pity for those who have been over- 
thrown, this is an action due only to wisdom.1 Most 
people are made proud by their successes because 
of their good fortune ? and, becoming arrogant in their 
success, are forgetful of the common weakness of 
mankind. You can see how very many are unable to 
bear success, just as if it were a heavy burden. Al- 
though Alexander lived many generations before our 
time, let him continue to receive in future ages also 
the just and proper praise for his good qualities.* 
39. Dareius hurried to Babylon and gathered to- 
gether the survivors of the battle at Issus. He was 
not crushed in spirit in spite of the tremendous set- 
back he had received, but wrote to Alexander advis- 
ing him to bear his success as one who was only 
human and to release the captives in return for a 
large ransom. He added that he would yield to 


1 This was a well-known cliché in later Greek literature ; 
ep. Plutarch, Pericles, 38. 4; De Fortuna aut Virtute Alex- 
andri, 1. 7. 329 p; 11.332 c; 2. 7. 339 a/s. 

2 The words “* because of their good fortune ’’ are out of 
place here, and may belong after ‘“‘ a position of power” 
three lines before. See the critical note 2 on p. 226. 

3 If we follow the manuscript reading here (critical note 
3) we should translate, ‘‘he should receive from future 
writers also just praise proper to their narrative.” Arrian 
(2. 12. 8) is not sure that this incident occurred, but approves 
it ifso. It is praised by Curtius (3. 12. 18-23) and Plutarch 
(Alewander, 21. 4-5). 


3 dperais] toropiais RX, and F in margin. 
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Bévra: mpoceriber Sé Kat tHS ’Aoias rHv évTos 
“Advos xydpav Kai modes ovyywpyoew, edv Bov- 
2 AnOFA yevéoda didros. 6 8 ’AdAcEavdpos cvvayayav 
rods didouvs Kal tHv pev GAnOwiy envotoAny azo- 
Kpuisduevos, érépay dé ypdibas pérovoav mpds 70 
éavt@ ovpdépov mpoojveyke tots avvédpous Kat 
3 Tods mpéoBeis ampaKrous eéaméoreirev. Sid7Ep 6 
Aapetos amoyvods ri Sia T&v emotoAdv advOeow 
mapackevas peydAas émoteiro mpos Tov mdéA€ejov 
Kal Tovs pev KaTa THY TpoTIVY amoBeBAnKdTas Tas 
mavorrAias KabdrAlev, dAdovs 8 emidcydpevos ets 
otpatwtikas Tages Katéypade: Tas 8 ex TeV 
dvw carparedv Suvdpes, as dmodeAouTas Fv Sid 


A > 4 a 
4riv d€d7tnTa THs oTpareias, peremeumeTo. Kal 


téAdos Toaavryy elonveyKato omovdiy <is THY KaTa- 
oKevny Ths Suvdews Wore SuAaciav yevéabau ris 
év "loo waparagapevys: dydojKovta pev yap bv- 

as) ~ ” 8° ec , ? / \ 
piddes mrel@v, cikoor 8 inméwv 7Opoicbycav Kai 
Xwpis dpudrwy dperavnddpwv TAjOos. 

Tatra péev odv émpaxOn Kara tobrov Tov évt- 
avTov. 


1 Reiske: ovvexedpycer. 





1 Diodorus is the only author to report this forgery. Three 
approaches by Dareius to Alexander are mentioned. (1) After 
the battle of Issus. Justin (11. 12. 1-2), Arrian (2. 14), and 
Curtius (4. 1. 7-14) state that this letter of Dareius demanded 
that Alexander withdraw from Asia and release his captives 
with (Curtius, Justin) or without (Arrian) a ransom. Curtius 
adds that this letter was cast in an insulting tone, suggesting 
the manner of the one here stated to have been forged by 
Alexander. (2) After the capture of Tyre. Dareius now 
offered the hand of one of his daughters and all the territory 
west of the Halys River (Curtius, 4. 5. 1-8) or a share in the 
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Alexander the territory and cities of Asia west of the 33/2 ».c. 


Halys River if he would sign a treaty of friendship with 
him. Alexander summoned his Friends to a council 
and concealed the real letter. Forging another more 
in accord with his interests he introduced it to his 
advisers and sent the envoys away empty handed.' 
So Dareius gave up the attempt to reach an agree- 
ment with Alexander by diplomatic means and set 
to work on vast preparations for war. He re-equipped 
those who had lost their armour in the defeat and he 
enlisted others and assigned them to military units. 
He sent for the levies from the upper satrapies,? 
which he had previously left unemployed because of 
the haste of the last campaign. He took such pains 
over the constitution of the army that he ended up 
with one twice the size of that which had been en- 
gaged at Issus. He assembled eight hundred thou- 
sand infantry and two hundred thousand cavalry, and 
a force of scythe-bearing chariots in addition. 
These were the events of this year. 


kingdom (Justin, 11, 12. 3-4). This is approximately the 
same as the true letter which Diodorus mentions here. Arrian 
locates at this point what appears elsewhere as the third 
letter. (3) After the departure from Egypt and before 
Gaugamela, and connected with Alexander’s kindly treat- 
ment of Dareius’s queen. This took the form of an embassy, 
probably (Diodorus, 17. 54. 1-6; Curtius, 4. 11; Arrian, 2.25), 
rather than a letter (Justin, 11. 12. 7-16; Plutarch, Alewx- 
ander, 29. 4). Dareius offered the hand of another daughter 
in marriage, cession of all territory west of the Euphrates, 
and a ransom for the royal women of 10,000 (Plutarch, 
Arrian) or 30,000 (Diodorus, Curtius, Justin) talents. An 
extensive correspondence, largely fictional, between Alex- 
ander and Dareius was in circulation in antiquity, and frag- 
ments of it occur in the papyri (cp. PSI, 12. 1285). Much of 
it found a place in or contributed to the Alexander Romance. 
2 These are listed by Arrian, 3. 8. 3-6. 
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40. "Em dpyovros 8 ’AOjvnot Nuenpdrov ‘Pw- 
pattou Karéornoay dmdrous Mdprov *Aridov Kai 
Mdépov Odarepror, ddupmias 8 7xOn Sevtépa mpds 
Tais €xarov Kat déxa, Kal? Hv evika I'pvdos* 
Xadidevs. emt 5€ todtwv "Ade~avdpos pera tiv 
ev loos viKnv Tovs pev TeAcvTHOavTas Carper, ev 
ols Kal T@v moAceuiwy tods ev tats avdpayabiaus 
Davpacbevras: pera dé tabra Tots Beots weyadorpe- 
mets Ovotas ouvredéoas Kal Tovs ev TH waxyn Kar’ 
dperiy Suaddpovs yevouevovs tiujoas rats dias 
exdotous Swpeais éf’ Huepas twas avédaBe ri 


4 ” 4 
2 ddvayuv. emevta mpodywv én’ Aiyinrov Kal Kar- 


/ > 

avrngas els THY Dowiknv tas pev dAdras mdAeis 
~ > 0, 

mapehaBev, ETOlUWs TOV eyxwpiwv mpoodeEapéevwv 
adrov. 

e A 4 
__ Oi Se Tpior Bovdopévov rod Baordws rH 

~ ~ tf a“ . 

Hpakrct + Tupi Oicar mpomeréorepov Siexds- 


> ‘ ~ > 
3 Avoav adrov ris els tiv wédw eicdSov. Tod 8 


> / ~ 
Adrefdv8pov xXarerOs évéeyKavtos Kal SvameAnoa- 
/ 
pévov todeunoew tHv moAw of Tdpioe te - 
¢ ¢ , \ ys LA Pp A i! 
KOTws UmeMEvOV THY modopkiav, dua pev Aapetw 
\ % r 
Xapilopevor Kat rHhv mpds adrov edvorav BeBatav 
~ \ / 
Thpobvres Kat vopilovres peydAas Swpeds avri 
~ Ps td 
Tavrns THs XdptTos avriAnbecOar Tapa tod Ba- 
/ 
ovews, emoTwmpevor pev tov *AAe~avdSpov eis 
\ > i 2 
oy ae Kal emucivOvvov mrodopkiav, diddvres 
dveow TO Aapetep mpos Tas Tapackeuds, aa dé 
Kal TLOTEVOVTES TH TE OXUPETYTL THS Vi}GOV Kal Tals 
1 So RX; Lpvados F (IpvAdos in margin by 2ndhand). 
1 Nicetes was archon at Athens from July 332 to June 


331 B.c. (Arrian, 2. 24. 6, calls him Anicetus). The consuls of 
335 3.c. (Broughton, 1. 139) were M. Atilius Regulus Ca- 
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40. When Niceratus was archon at Athens, the 332/1 x.c. 


Romans elected as consuls Marcus Atilius and Marcus 
Valerius, and the one hundred and twelfth Olympic 
Games were held, in which Grylus of Chalcis was the 
victor.1 In this year, Alexander buried the dead from 
his victory at Issus, including even those of the Per- 
sians who had distinguished themselves by courage. 
Then he performed rich sacrifices to the gods and 
rewarded those who had borne themselves well in 
battle with gifts appropriate to each, and rested the 
army for some days. Then he marched on towards 
Egypt, and as he came into Phoenicia, received the 
submission of all the other cities, for their inhabitants 
accepted him willingly. 

At Tyre, however, when the king wished to sacrifice 
to the Tyrian Heracles,’ the people overhastily 
barred him from entering the city ; Alexander be- 
came angry and threatened to resort to force, but 
the Tyrians cheerfully faced the prospect of a siege. 
They wanted to gratify Dareius and keep unimpaired 
their loyalty to him, and thought also that they would 
receive great gifts from the king in return for such 
a favour. They would draw Alexander into a pro- 
tracted and difficult siege and give Dareius time for 
his military preparations, and at the same time they 
had confidence in the strength of their island and the 


lenus and M. Valerius Corvus. The 112th Olympic Games 
were held in July 332 B.c. 

2 For this Heracles cp. B. C. Brundage, Journal of Near 
Eastern Studies, 17 (1958), 225-236. The siege of Tyre is 
described by Curtius (4. 2. 1-4. 18; Justin, 11. 10. 10-1435 
Plutarch, Alexander, 24. 2-25. 2; Arrian, 2. 16-24). It was 
the time of the great annual festival of the god (Curtius, 
4. 2. 10), and the Tyrians may have felt that to allow Alex- 
ander to sacrifice at that time would have meant acknowledg- 
ing his sovereignty. 
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ev avTh mapackevais, ert S€ Tols amoydvois adtav 
Kapyndoviors. 

4 ‘O d€ Baoireds dpdv Kara Oddarrav pev dvo- 
ToMdpKnToV oboay THY TdAW Sid TE THY TAapacKEUnY 
TOV KAT TO TElYos epywy Kal THY Umdpyovoay eV 
atrH Svvapu vavTikyny, Kata de ynv oyedov ampay- 
pdrevtov ovoay dia TO TérTapor oTadiois Sueipye- 
ofa. THs Areipov Guws Expiwe ovpdepew mavta 
Kiwduvov Kal mévov brouevew rep TOO pn KaTa- 
dpovnPqvar thy TOV Maxeddvev Sdvapw bo puds 

5 Kal THs TvXovVoNs TOAcwWs. EvOdS odv KafaLpdV TH 
maAaav Aeyouevny Tdpov Kat moAAdv pupiddwv 
Kopulovady tovs Aidovs yOpwa Kateokevale SimdAc- 
Opov 7H rAGTEL. Tavdynpet 5€ tpocAaBopevos Tovs 
Katouxobdvras tas tAnoiov modes taxd Sia Tas" 
modvyetpias HvveTO TA TOV Epywv. 

41. Of dé Tupioe 7d prev mp@rov mpoomdéovtes 
TO XHpat. KateyeAwv Tob Baoiréws, ei rod Moce- 
ddvos éavrov SoKet mepieceobar: peta Sé Tadra 
mapadcéws Tod ywpatos abfouevov Téxva pev Kal 
yovaikas Kal Tovds yeynpakdtas «is Kapynddova 
diakopilew endicavto, tos 5 axudalovras tats 
HAtkiats éméeAcEav mpos THY TELvxomaylay Kal vav- 
paylav éTolwws mapeckevalov, exovres Tpinpess 

2 dydoynKovTa. TéAos bé€ TOV TéKvwWY Kal yuvalKaV 
Hépos pev &fbacav drexOeuevor mpos Tos Kapyn- 
doviovs, Katataxovpevor 8° dd THs moAvyeipias 
Kal Tats vavolv ovK Ovres a&iduayo. ovynvayKaobn- 


1 ras Fischer: rs codd. 





1 Justin, 11. 10. 12. Curtius (4, 3. 19) reports that the 
Carthaginians were unable to send reinforcements. 
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military forces in it. They also hoped for help from 332/1 s.c. 


their colonists, the Carthaginians.* 

The king saw that the city could hardly be taken 
by sea because of the engines mounted along its walls 
and the fleet that it possessed, while from the land 
it was almost unassailable because it lay four furlongs 
away from the coast.?. Nevertheless he determined to 
run every risk and make every effort to save the 
Macedonian army from being held in contempt by a 
single undistinguished city. Immediately he de- 
molished what was called Old Tyre * and set many 
tens of thousands of men to work carrying stones to 
construct a mole two plethra in width.‘ He drafted 
into service the entire population of the neighbouring 
cities and the project advanced rapidly because the 
workers were numerous. 

41. At first, the Tyrians sailed up to the mole and 
mocked the king, asking if he thought that he would 
get the better of Poseidon.’ Then, as the work pro- 
ceeded with unexpected rapidity, they voted to trans- 
port their children and women and old men to 
Carthage, assigned the young and able-bodied to the 
defence of the walls, and made ready for a naval en- 
gagement with their eighty triremes. They did 
succeed in getting a part of their children and women 
to safety with the Carthaginians,° but they were out- 
stripped by the abundance of Alexander’s labour 
force, and, not being able to stop his advance with 
their ships, were compelled to stand the siege with 

2 Curtius, 4. 2. 7. 3 Curtius, 4. 2. 18. 

4 Two hundred feet. 

5 Curtius, 4. 2. 20. 

® Curtius, 4. 3. 20; Justin, 11. 10. 14. Below, in chap. 


46. 4, Diodorus states that most of these persons were actually 
removed to safety. 
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3 cav bropeivar tavdnuel THY ToAopKiar. exovres 
dé modAnv Sarpirevav KatareATav Kat TOV dAkwy 
pnxyavv tav mpdos todopkiay xpyoipwv érépas 
moAAamAactovs KatecKkevacav padiws bia Tov év 
th Tvpm pnyavorody Kat tav adAwy texvitdv 

4 ravrodaTa@v ovrwy. Sia S€ TovTwY dpyavwy"* Tav- 
TooaT@v Kal E€vwv tais emwvolas Katackevalo- 
pevwv amas ev 6 mepiBoAos Tijs mews er Anpadn 
TOV pnxavadv, padvora Se kara Tov ToTov TobTOV 
év @ TO xOpa ovvyyyile TH Teixer. 4 ; 

5 ‘Qs 8 ets tiv ddeow tod BédAous diéreEWwe To 
Katackevalopevov b70 TOV Makeddévwv Epyov, Kal 
mapa TOV Oedv Tia mpoeonpaivero Tots Kuv6v- 
vevovow. eK pev yap Tod meAdyous 6 KAvVdwv 
mpooeméAace Tots Epyous KHTOS dmuarov 7} péyebos, 
6 mpoorecov TH Ywpate Kakov pev oddEev elpydoaro, 
t@ & érépw pepe TOO owpatos mpocavarerApevov 
érl woAdbv xpdvov eueve Kal moAdny Kardmdnew 

6 mapetyeTo Tots Dewpevois TO mapddofov, mddw r) 
cis TO TéAayos vngdpevov eis Sevovdaypoviay appo- 
Tépous mponydyeTo: éExdtepo. yap ws Tod Tlocev- 
Savos avrois BonOycew pédAovros 5iéxpwov TO 
onpeiov, pémovtes tails yvwpats mpos TO tdtov 

/ 
ovpdepov. 

7 per. d€ Kai dAAa onpeta tapddo€éa, Suvdpeva 
Suatpomvy Kal gddoBov trois dyAous mapacxéobar. 
KaTa yap Tas Tpopas Tapa Tots Maxedoow ot 
SvakAdpevor TOV aprwv aiwaroedhH Tv mpdcoypuv 
elyov. éwpakévar S€ Tis Efnoev oyu Kal? Hv 6 
*AmdAdwv edeye weddrew éavrov exdumetv tHv TOAWw. 

870d dé wAjnOovs brovojcavros btu meTAaKas ely 
tov Adyov yxapilopevos ’ArcEdvdpw Kat 51a TobTo 
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almost their whole population still in the city. They 332/1 sc. 


had a wealth of catapults and other engines employed 
for sieges and they had no difficulty in constructing 
more because of the engineers and artisans of all sorts 
who were in the city. All kinds of novel devices were 
fashioned by them, so that the entire circuit of the 
walls was covered with machines, especially on that 
side where the mole was approaching the city.1 

As the Macedonian construction came within range 
of their missiles, portents were sent by the gods to 
them in their danger. Out of the sea a tidal wave 
tossed a sea-monster of incredible size into the midst 
of the Macedonian operations. It crashed into the 
mole but did it no harm, remained resting a portion 
of its body against it for a long time and then swam 
off into the sea again.? This strange event threw 
both sides into superstition, each imagining that the 
portent signified that Poseidon would come to their 
aid, for they were swayed by their own interest in 
the matter. 

There were other strange happenings too, calcu- 
lated to spread confusion and terror among people. 
At the distribution of rations on the Macedonian 
side, the broken pieces of bread had a bloody look.?® 
Someone reported, on the Tyrian side, that he had 
seen a vision in which Apollo told him that he would 
leave the city. Everyone suspected that the man 
had made up the story in order to curry favour with 


1 Curtius, 4. 2. 12. 
_* Curtius (4. 4. 3-4) places this event a little later in the 
siege. 

* Curtius, 4. 2. 14, Diodorus omits Alexander’s favouring 
dream of Heracles (Curtius, 4. 2. 17; Arrian, 2. 18. 1). 





1 zév épydvwv MSS.; Fischer deleted zav. 
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TOV vewTépwv Opunadvrwy emi 7d ABoBoAfca Tov 
dvOpwrov obtos pev Sia TeV apxdvtwr éxxda- 
mets’ Kat Katraduydv eis Td ToD “HpaxAéous fepov 
Sieduye tiv Tywwpiav Sia TH ixeciay, ot Sé TYpror 
SeroSaipovycavres xpvoais cepats mpooednoav To 
tod "AmddAwvos Edavov 7H Baoer, eumodilovres, ws 
@ovro, Tod Oeod Tov ek THs TéAEws xwpLopor. 

42. Mera S€ raita of pev Tdpioe tiv avénow 
Tob xwparos evAaPnOevres emAnpwoav ToAAa TaV 
e\arrovwv oxadhav o€vBeAdv te Kat KatameATav 
kat to€otav Kal odevdovntav avdpOv Kat mpoo- 
mAevoavres Tois epyalopevois TO YOua TrodAods 
pev Karérpwoav, odk ddAlyous b€é améKrewav: eis 
avoTAous yap Kat muKvods TOAAGY Kal TravToiwy 
Berdv depopevwr oddeis udpravev, éEroiwwv Kai 
advAaKkrwv TOV CkOTOV KEeymevwr. ovveBauve yap 
ov povov KaTa Tpdcwnov Ta Pepopmeva BeAn mpoo- 
minrew, GAAG Kal mpos Ta VOTa TOV avTiTpoce)- 
TWwV OVTWY eV OTEVD xXopare Suxvetobar Kat pndeva 
Sivacbar SiadvddEacbar tods e& audotépwv TaV 

a ¥: 

pep@v KaratitpwoKovras. 

3 ‘O & ’AdAdéavdpos 76 mapdAoyov tis ovppopas 
BovAdpevos d€€ws SiopPdicacbar, mAnpdcas mdcas 
Tas vats Kat Kabyyotpevos atros émAc Kata 
orovdiy emt Tov Ayeva TOV Tupiwy Kal THY émav- 

4080v t&v Dowikwv treréuveto. of S¢ BdpBapor 
poBybevres pajrote Kupievoas TV Apévwv KaTa- 

AdPyrar tiv woAw Epnpov obcav oTpatiwrAv, Kara 

moAAnvy amovdiyv avémdeov «is tHv Tdpov. dudo- 

tépwv Sé Sia THY brepBodnv ris didoTiuias rats 
1 So Hertlein (ep. Books 12. 27.33 19. 75.2): xAareis. 
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Alexander, and some of the younger citizens set out 33°/1 ».c. 


to stone him; he was, however, spirited away by 
the magistrates and took refuge in the temple of 
Heracles, where as a suppliant he escaped the people’s 
wrath, but the Tyrians were so credulous that they 
tied the image of Apollo to its base with golden cords, 
preventing, as they thought, the god from leaving 
the city.? 

42. Now the Tyrians were alarmed at the advance 
of the mole, and they equipped many small vessels 
with both light and heavy catapults * together with 
archers and slingers, and, attacking the workers on 
the mole, wounded many and killed not a few. As 
missiles of all sorts in large numbers rained upon un- 
armed and densely packed men, no soldier missed his 
mark since the targets were exposed and unsuspect- 
ing. The missiles struck not only from the front but 
also from the back, as men were working on both sides 
of a rather narrow structure and no one could protect 
himself from those who shot from two directions. 

Alexander moved immediately to rectify what 
threatened to be a shocking disaster, and manning 
all his ships * and taking personal command of them, 
made with all speed for the harbour of Tyre to cut off 
the retreat of the Phoenicians. They in turn were 
terrified lest he seize the harbour and capture the 
city while it was empty of soldiers, and rowed back 
to Tyre as fast as they could. Both fleets plied their 
oars at a fast stroke in a fury of determination, and 


1 Curtius, 4. 3. 22; Plutarch, Alewander, 24. 3-4. 

2 Probably the oaybeleis were armed with heavy wooden 
arrows or quarrels, while the catapeltae threw balls of 
stone. 

3 Alexander was by now in possession of the fleets of the 
other Phoenician cities (Arrian, 2. 20. 7). 
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cipeoiaus muKvais xpwpevwv Kal tov Maxkeddvwv 
799 mnovatdvrey tots Ayséow of Doivixes map’ 
odtyov pev HAGov Tob mavres amoA€oba1, trapevome- 
aovres 8° Guws TH Bia Kai Tas redevralas vats 
dmoBaAdvres SveowOnoav «is TH Todw. 

5 ‘0 Sé Baowreds peyddns éemiPodfs amotuydv 
mad mpocekapréper TH Ywpate kai TH wAHOEL TOV 
vedv Tapetxero tois epyalopevois THY aoddAcav. 
Tov 8 epywv aAnovalovrwy tH mode Kal ris 
dAdoews mpoodokwmperns apyéorns dveuos péyas 
emeyevero Kat Tob Xbparos Tord pepos edvunvaro. 

66 5 : Aré£avdpos eis dunyaviay euninrwy Sia riv 
adroparov rév épywv Plopav peteuéereTo peév emt 
TH TAS moAvopKias em Boj, Gpws b€ rH diroripia 
Mpoayopevos éKx THs Opewijs exkomTwv breppeyeOn 
dévdpa mapexopite kal adv avrots tois KAdSous 

7 eyxwoas evegpagte tiv Biav rob KAvSwvos. Tayd 8° 
dmoKkaraorijaas Ta TETOVNKOTA TOO YwWpaTos Kal 
TH moAuxerpia. mpoxdyfas eis BéAous adeow erréarnoe 
Tas unxavas er akpov TO x@pa Kal Tots pev 7re- 
TpoBorors xaréBahne 7a Teixn, Tois 8° d€vBeAdow 
aveipye Ttovs emi t&v erddgewr efeat@ras* ovv- 
nywrilovro € rovrous of te To&dTaL Kal odevSov7- 
TOL Kat modovs T&V ev TH 7dAcL TapaBonBoivras 
kateTitpwokov. 

43. Oi 5€ Tupioe xadxeis* exovres texyviras Kal 
LnxXavorroods Kareckedacav piddrexva BonOrjpara. 


1 yaAxeis Fischer ; dAveis codd. 





1 Curtius, 4. 3. 6-7. 
2 Curtius, 4. 3. 9. 
5 These ‘‘ counter-measures ” do not ap 1 i 
pear elsewhere in 
the sources, and Tarn (Alexander the Great, 2. 120 f.) may 
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the Macedonians were already nearing the entrance, 332/1 ».c. 


but the Phoenicians, by a narrow margin, escaped 
losing their whole force and, thrusting their way in, 
got safely to the city with the loss only of the ships 
at the tail of the column. 

So the king failed of this important objective, but 
nevertheless pushed on with the mole, protecting his 
workers with a thick screen of ships. As his engines 
drew close to the city and its capture seemed im- 
minent, a powerful north-west gale blew up and da- 
maged a large part of the mole.’ Alexander was 
at a loss to deal with the harm done to his project by 
the forces of nature and thought of giving up the 
siege attempt, but driven by ambition he sent to 
the mountain and felling huge trees, he brought 
them branches and all and, placing them beside the 
mole, broke the force of the waves.? It was not long 
before he had restored the collapsed parts of the mole, 
and pushing on with an ample labour force until he 
came within missiles’ range, he moved his engines 
out to the end of the causeway, and attacked the 
walls with his stone throwers, while he employed his 
light catapults against the men stationed along the 
battlements. The archers and slingers joined in the 
barrage, and wounded many in the city who rushed 
to the defence. 

43. The Tyrians had bronze workers and machi- 
nists, and contrived ingenious counter-measures.® 


be right in tracing them ultimately to a technical military 
manual. It is not impossible that they may be insertions 
of Diodorus himself and were lacking in his source; Dio- 
dorus was interested in curiosities. The wheels appear again 
below (chap. 45. 3) in somewhat different form. They are 
otherwise unknown in antiquity (Tarn, p. 121). Apparently 
they were made to whirl in front of the men on the walls, 
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‘ \ A A x / A 
mpos pev yap Ta KatareATiKa BéAn Tpoxods KaT- 
a /, 
eoxevacav dverAnupévovs muKvots Svadpaypact, 
~ A 
tovrous S€é did Tivos pnxavijs Suwevovres Ta pev 
ouvetpiBov, Ta d€ mapéovpov T&v BeAdv, mavTwv 
A A > a / A > / A > > ~ 
dé rHv ex THs Bias popav e&€Avov: Tods 8 ex TAY 
, , iy , a 
mreTtpoPdrwy depopevous AiPous Sexopevor padakais 
Tit Kal ouvevdwovcals KaTacKevais empavvov iV 
> a > a / uA © \ \ A 

2 €k Tis opyavicfs Bias ddvamw. 6 d€ Baoireds dua 
Th Kata TO XHpa tpooBoAH tmavri tH ordAw Trepi- 
émAer THY mOAW Kal Ta TElyn TEpLiecKemTETO Kal 
davepos Hv ToAvpKjowy Thy TOAW KaTa yiV dpa 
Kal Kata OdAarrav. 

3 Tév S€ Tupiwy dvravaxOjvar péev TO aoTdAw 
EnKere ToAUdvTwv, Tpiol S€ vavalv SppodvTwy mpd 
To0 Amévos 6 Bacireds emimde¥oas adbrais Kal 
mdoas ovvtpibas emavnAbev éxi tiv iSiav orpato- 

/, € A iA / /, \ 
medeiav. of 5é€ TYpior Bovddpevor SimAacidoa Tv 
amo tTdv Texdv aodddcav, dmoorioavres mévTE 
mixes ETEpov TEtxos @Koddépouv Séka mnXav 7d 
mAdros Kal THY ava pécov TeV TELYaV avpryya Xi- 

4 Owv Kat xbpatos érAjpovv. 6 8 ’AAg~avdpos ras 
tpinpes Cevyvdwv Kat pnyavas mavrodards abrats 
emoTyoas KatéBaAev emi mACOpov Tod retxous: Kal 

5 Oa TOO Mrw@patos eicémimrov eis TH TéAW. of SE 
Tupwor rods eicBialopevous tuxvois BéAeou BdAdov- 
TES poyis ameoTtpépavto’ Kal TO TETTWKOS [épos 
Tob Teixous avwKoddpunoay vuKros émAaBovons. 

Mera S€ rabta trod yxwpatos ovvdyavtos TO 


1 dreotpébavro RF; dzerpésavto X ; drerphipavro Wesseling. 





giving them observation through the spokes but protecting 
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Against the projectiles from the catapults they s32/1 xc. 


made wheels with many spokes, and, setting these 
to rotate by a certain device, they destroyed some of 
the missiles and deflected others, and broke the force 
of all. They caught the balls from the stone throwers 
in soft and yielding materials and so weakened their 
force. While this attack was going on from the 
mole, the king sailed around the city with his whole 
fleet and inspected the walls, and made it clear that 
he was about to attack the city alike by land and 
sea. 

The Tyrians did not dare to put to sea again with 
their whole fleet but kept three ships moored at the 
harbour mouth.1_ The king, however, sailed up to 
these, sank them all, and so returned to his camp. 
Wanting to double the security of their walls, the 
Tyrians built a second one at a distance of five cubits 
within the first ; this was ten cubits in thickness, and 
the passage between the walls they filled with stones 
and earth, but Alexander lashed triremes together, 
mounted his various siege engines upon them, and 
overthrew the wall for the space of a plethron? 
Through this breach the Macedonians burst into the 
city, but the Tyrians rained on them a shower of 
missiles and managed to turn them back,? and when 
night came, they rebuilt the fallen part of the wall. 

Now the causeway had reached the wall and made 


them from missiles. The translation here offers difficulties ; 
“wheels divided by thick diaphragms” or “ with many 
barriers at close intervals.’’ Possibly the diaphragms were 
screens between the wheels. 

1 Curtius, 4. 3. 12; Arrian, 2. 20. 9. 

2 The distances are seven and one-half feet, fifteen feet, 
and one hundred feet respectively. 

§ Arrian, 2. 22. 7. 
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reixer Kal THs méAEws XEppovijgov ‘yevouevys mroh- 
Aods Kai peydAous aydvas avveBawe yiveoBau Kara 
6 TH TELYoMaxlav. ol pev yap TO dewov exovres €v 
6h0aApois Kat THY ex THS dAdcews cvpdopav diva 
Aoyiopevor tats yvxais odrw mapéornoav mpos 
tov Kivdvvov wate Tod Oavdtrov Katadpovijcar. 
77av yap Maxedévwv mpocaydvtwy mpyous byby- 
Aods taovs Tots Teiyeot Kal Sia TovTwWY Tas E7L- 
Bdbpas émPaddAdvrwy Kat Opacéws tais emddgeow 
émPawdvrwv of pev Tdpioe dia rHv érivovay Tov 
épyavorrowmv moAAd mpos THY Tetxopaxiav elyov 
8 BonOrjpata. xadKkevoduevor yap edpeyebers Tpl- 
ddovras mapynyKioTpwpyevovs Tovrous erumTov €K 
xewpos tods emi Tav mipywv kabeoraras. eyrrn- 
yropevw dé «is Tas aomidas ToUTwy Kal kddous 
exdvrwyv mpoodedepevous €fAKov mpos éavtods emt 
9 AapBavopevor TOV Kddwv. dvaykatov obv Hy 7 
mpotecbar Ta o7rAa Kal yupvoupevous Ta odpara 
KatatitpwoKkea0ar moAAdv Pepopevav Berar | 7 
Typobvtas Ta OmAa Sid. THY aioxdvny mimrew a: 
10 dnABv mUpywv Kal TeAevtGv. aAdou 8 adevruKd 
Sikrva Tots emi rv éemiPabpdv Svapaxopevors €mup- 
purrodvres Kal Tas yxelpas axpioTous mrovobvres 
KatéoTwy Kal mepieK¥Avov amo THs emuBdbpas emt 
A ~ 
THY yi. 
aa, “Bp iee & érevonoav evpeua piddorexvov KaTa 
ris Tov Maxedévwv avdpeias, dv’ 06 Tovs apiorous 
TaV TrOAELiwY apnxdvous Kal dewais mepueBaNov Te 
pwpias. KatacKevdcavtes yap domidas xadkds 
Kat ovdypds Kat tadras mAnpwoavTes Gppov proyi 
moAAH avvex@s bréxavov Kat Sudmupov KareoKkev- 
2alov thv dupov. tavrnv dé dud Twos pnxavijs Trois 
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the city mainland, and sharp fighting took place along 3392/1 v.c. 


the walls. The Tyrians had the present danger be- 
fore their eyes and easily imagined what a disaster 
the actual capture of the city would be, so that they 
spent themselves so freely in the contest as to despise 
mortal danger. When the Macedonians moved up 
towers as high as the walls and in this way, extending 
bridges, boldly assaulted the battlements, the Tyrians 
fell back on the ingenuity of their engineers and 
applied many counter-measures to meet the assault. 
They forged great tridents armed with barbs and 
struck with these at close range the assailants stand- 
ing on the towers. These stuck in the shields, and as 
ropes were attached to the tridents, they could haul 
on the ropes and pull them in. Their victims were 
faced with the alternative of releasing their arms and 
exposing their bodies to be wounded by the missiles 
which showered upon them, or clinging to their shields 
for shame and perishing in the fall from the lofty 
towers. Other Tyrians cast fishing nets over those 
Macedonians who were fighting their way across the 
bridges and, making their hands helpless, pulled them 

off and tumbled them down from bridge to earth. 
44. They thought of another ingenious device also 
to offset the Macedonian fighting qualities, by which 
they involved the bravest of the enemy in a horrible 
torment which could not be avoided. They fashioned 
shields of bronze and iron and, filling them with 
sand, roasted them continuously over a strong fire 
and made the sand red hot. By means of a certain 
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Opactrara paxopévos émeppinrovy Kal rats €oxa- 
Tas aupdopais mepieBaddov rods dromecdvras: 
Sia yap Tav Owpdkwv Kal rdv broduTdv mapeo- 
ninrovoa 7) déupos Kal Sua tH brepBodny ris Gep- 
pacias Avpowopévn tas cdpkas dBo7Onrov emote 

376 drdynua. 810 Kal mapamAnoiws tots Bacav- 
Lopévois macav Senrixny pwviy mpoteuevor Tovs 
pev emuxoupjoovras odk elyov, adrol dé dia TH 
Sewdrnra Tob méBovs cis pavidders Siabécers ep- 
mimrovres ereAcdTwv, eeew Kal aunxdvy mde 
meplimTovres. 

4 “Awa 8é Kal wip émeppinrovy Kat cavvia Kai 
NBovs eréBaddrov of Doivikes kat TH TAYVer THv 
Beddv Karendvovv tas dpetas T&v avOioTapévwr 
Kal tats pev Sperravnddpors Kepaias Tas TOV Kpidv 
Sppuotnpias sroteuvovres Axpnotov tiv T&v dp- 
ydvwv Biav énotovy, tais 5é mupddpois pdpovs 
peydAous Svamvpous emeBaddov eis 76 mARO0s THV 
modeuiwv Kat Sid TH TuKvdétyTa TOV avdpav odx 

hudpravov T&v oxoT@v, Tots S€ Kdpage Kat Tats 
aiSnpais xepoiv avijpralov rods Tots Owpaxetous 

5 édeot@ras. TH Sé woAvyeupia mdoas Tas wNXavas 
evepyeis' mowdvres moAAods T&v Bralopévwv an- 
€KTEVVOV. 

45. ’AvumepBAijrou Sé ris exmAnfews ovens Kat 
ris év tots ay@ou Sewdrntos dvuTootdrov ‘ywo- 
pévns 038° ds eAnyov ths ToAuns of Makeddves, 
GAAd Tods del mimrovras UrepBaivorres ovK. evovbe- 

2 robvTo Tals Tv dAAwv cvpdopais. 6 8 *AAe~av- 
Spos emoriaas emt tods apudlovtas tdzous* TOUS 

1 evepyets Fischer ; dvepyeis RX ; dvevepyeis F. 
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apparatus they then scattered this over those Mace- 332/1 8.c. 


donians who were fighting most boldly and brought 
those within its range into utter misery. The sand 
sifted down under breastplates and shirts, and scorch- 
ing the skin with the intense heat inflicted upon them 
irremediable disaster. They shrieked supplications 
like those under torture and there was no one to help 
them, but with the excruciating agony they fell into 
madness and died, the victims of a pitiable and help- 
less lot. 

At the same time, the Phoenicians poured down 
fire and flung javelins and stones, and by the volume 
of their missiles weakened the resolution of the at- 
tackers. They let down long poles or spars equipped 
with concave cutting edges and cut the ropes sup- 
porting the rams, thus rendering these instruments 
useless. With their fire-throwers they discharged 
huge red-hot masses of metal into the press of the 
enemy, and where so many men were packed together 
they did not miss their mark. With “crows” and 
“iron hands ” ? they dragged over the edge many 
who were stationed behind the breastworks on the 
towers. With many hands at work they kept all their 
engines busy and caused many deaths among the 
besiegers. 

45. They caused extreme terror by all of this and 
the fury of their fighting became hardly resistible, 
but the Macedonians did not lose their boldness. 
As those in front kept falling, those behind moved up 
and were not deterred by the sufferings of their com- 
rades. Alexander mounted the stone-throwing cata- 


1 Curtius, 4. 3. 25-26. 2 Two forms of grappling irons. 





2 rods dpydlovras témovs added by Fischer, ewempli gratia, 
from Polybins, 5. 4. 6. 
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metpoBdAovs KataméAras Kat Aidovs peyddous 
aducis eodAeve Ta Telyn, Tots 5’ d€vPeAdow amo 
Ta&v mUpywv TOV Evdivwv exBadAwv BeAOv Tavro- 
Sarav TAHO0s Sewads KatetitpwoKe Tods edeoTd- 
3 Tas Tots Telxeow. avTiLNnYavadpevor dé Tpds TabTa 
ot Tupror 7™po pev TOV TeryOv pwappapivovs tpoxovs 
iotavov Kat dud Tuvwy dpydvwy TovTous SuvevovTes 
7a depopeva BéeAn KatameAtiKd ouverpiBov Kat «ts 
Ta TAdYLA Lépn TapdyovTes ampaKTous emoiovv TAS 
47av adiepevwv tAnyds. mpos Sé Tovrous Bupoas 
Kal Suds dip Bépas mepuKkwpevas KaTapamrovTes 
els tavTas amedéxyovto Tas amd THY TeTpoBoAwy 
TAnyds' Kal padakhs THs evddcews ywopevns e&- 
5 ehveTo THY depopevwv TmeTpdv 4 Bia. Kabddrov Se 
of Tupiot ravra tpdrrov edpwoTws apvvopevor Kal 
Katevtropobytes Tois BonOyyaor KateOdppnoav tav 
Todepiwv Kal TO Teixos Kal Tas evTos TOY TUpywv 
ordces amoAurovtes em” adtas WOobvTo Tas émt- 
BdOpas Kai tats TOv ToAcuiwv avdpayabias avr- 
6 €ratTov Tds EauT@v apeTds. S10 Kal cupmAceKdpeEvot 
Tots moAepiows Kal THY paynv eK xELpos avLoTa- 
pevot péeyav ayadva tov brép THs marpidos ovv- 
loravto Kai twes TeAcKeot THY amavTmvTwY TO 
MpPooTEGOV [L€pos TOD GwpaTos aTeKOTITOV. 

"EvOa 8 t&v Tapa tots Maxeddow Hyepovwr 
tis, ovopa pev “Aduntos, duadepwr dé avdpeia Kat 
odsparos paun, TeOappynKws tiv Biay TrHv Tupiwv 
bméorn Kal mAnyels meeKer peony tiv Kedadrv 
Tapaxphua Kateotpepe tov Blov jpwikas. 

7 ‘O & ’Adrdéavdpos spdv rH payn tov Tupiwv 
Katisxvopevovs Tovs Maxeddvas avexaddoato TH 
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pults in proper places and made the walls rock with 382/1 ».. 


the boulders that they threw. With the dart- 
throwers on the wooden towers he kept up a constant 
fire of all kinds of missiles and terribly punished the 
defenders of the walls. In response, the Tyrians 
rigged marble wheels in front of the walls and causing 
these to rotate by some mechanism they shattered the 
flying missiles of the catapults and, deflecting them 
from their course, rendered their fire ineffective.t_ In 
addition, they stitched up hides or pairs of skins and 
stuffed them with seaweed so as to receive the blows 
of the stones on these. As these were soft and yield- 
ing, the force of the flying stones was lessened. In 
sum, the Tyrians defended themselves strongly in all 
regards and showed themselves well provided with 
the means of defence. They were bold in face of 
their enemies, and left the shelter of the walls and 
their positions within the towers to push out onto the 
very bridges and match the courage of the Mace- 
donians with their own valour. They grappled with 
the enemy and, fighting hand to hand, put up a stout 
battle for their city. Some of them used axes to chop 
off any part of the body of an opponent that presented 
itself. 

There was one of the Macedonian commanders 
named Admetus who was a conspicuously brave and 
powerful man.? He withstood the fury of the Tyrians 
with high courage and died heroically, killed instantly 
when his skull was split by the stroke of an axe. 

Alexander saw that the Macedonians were held in 
check by the resistance of the Tyrians, and, as it 

1 Cp. chap. 43. 1 above, and note. 

2 He commanded the hypaspistae or infantry of the guard 
(Arrian, 2. 23. 2-5). He was killed by a spear thrust, accord- 
ing to Arrian (2. 24. 4). 
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2xai gepovoas tas afwoloywrdras pnyavds. ev- 
Taiba" dé erdédunoev emiteA€oacbar mpaéw od8’ 
avrots tots dp@ow morevoperny: émBdbpav yap 
amo Tod Evdivov mUpyou tois tis méAcws Telyeow 
emParay dia tadrns pdvos eréBn TH Telyer, ovdre 
Tov ao Tis TUxns POdvov edrAaBnbeis odre THY TOV 
Tupiwy dewdrnTa Katamdayeis, GAAd Ti Kar- 
aywvioapevny tods Iépoas dvvapuw eywv Oewpdv 
Tis idias avdpayabias trois pev aGAAows MaxeSdow 
axodovbetv mpocératev, abros 5¢ Kabnyodpevos TeV 
eis xeipas Bialopevwv rods peév T@ Sdpari, rods Sé 
TH payaipa TUnTwWY améKTewev, eviovs 8’ avTh TH 
mrepupepeta Tis domidos dvatpémwv emoxelv Tob 
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3 “Apa dé rovrous mparropévois Kal? Erepov juépos 


1 éyrad0a Dindorf; & ravras codd. 





1 Curtius, 4. 4. 1. 
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was now night, recalled his soldiers by a trumpet call. 32/1 z.c. 


His first impulse was to break off the siege and march 
on to Egypt,! but he changed his mind as he reflected 
that it would be disgraceful to leave the Tyrians with 
all the glory of the operation. He found support in 
only one of his Friends, Amyntas the son of Andro- 
menes,® but turned again to the attack. 

46. Alexander addressed the Macedonians, calling 
on them to dare no less than he. Fitting out all his 
ships for fighting, he began a general assault upon the 
walls by land and sea and this was pressed furiously. 
He saw that the wall on the side of the naval base was 
weaker than elsewhere, and brought up to that point 
his triremes lashed together and supporting his best 
siege engines. Now he performed a feat of daring 
which was hardly believable even to those who saw 
it. He flung a bridge across from the wooden tower 
to the city walls and crossing by it alone gained a 
footing on the wall, neither concerned for the envy of 
Fortune nor fearing the menace of the Tyrians. Hav- 
ing as witness of his prowess the great army which 
had defeated the Persians, he ordered the Macedoni- 
ans to follow him, and leading the way he slew some 
of those who came within reach with his spear, and 
others by a blow of his sabre. He knocked down 
still others with the rim of his shield, and put an end 
to the high confidence of the enemy. 

Simultaneously in another part of the city the bat- 


2 A prominent Macedonian noble, who served Alexander 
in various positions of trust until his death in 330 or 329 B.c. 
(Berve, Alewanderreich, 2, no. 57). 

5 Curtius, 4. 4. 10-11. Tarn comments (Alewander the 
Great, 2, p. 120) that this description would fit better the de- 
scription of a land siege. Arrian’s account (2. 23. 5) is quite 
different. 
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1 Curtius (4. 4. 16) gives the total as 6000, Arrian (2. 24. 4) 
as 8000. aaa (11. 10. 14) states that Tyre was taken by 
treachery. f ‘bbe 

2 Curtius (4. 4. 17) reports that 2000 men were “ crucibus 

ffiixi.”” ; 
F © Anton (2. 24. 5) gives the number of survivors as 30,000, 
and the Macedonian losses as 400. In chap. 41. 2 above, 
Diodorus stated that only a few of the non-combatants were 
removed to Carthage. 
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able stretch of wall; and when the Macedonians 
entered through this breach and Alexander’s party 
poured over the bridge on to the wall, the city was 
taken. The Tyrians, however, kept up the resistance 
with mutual cries of encouragement and blocked the 
alleys with barricades, so that all except a few were 
cut down fighting, in number more than seven thou- 
sand.t_ The king sold the women and children into 
slavery and crucified all the men of military age.? 
These were not less than two thousand. Although 
most of the non-combatants had been removed to 
Carthage, those who remained to become captives 
were found to be more than thirteen thousand.® 

So Tyre had undergone the siege bravely rather 
than wisely and come into such misfortunes, after a 
resistance of seven months. The king removed the 
golden chains and fetters from Apollo and gave orders 
that the god should be called “ Apollo Philalex- 
ander.’ > He carried out magnificent sacrifices to 
Heracles, rewarded those of his men who had dis- 
tinguished themselves, and gave a lavish funeral for 
his own dead. He installed as king of Tyre a man 


‘ This length of the siege is given by Plutarch also (Alex- 
ander, 24. 3), and the city was taken in Hecatombaeon (July ; 
Arrian, 2. 24. 6), probably, if the Macedonian months were 
equated to the Athenian, on the 29th day. Plutarch (Alew- 
ander, 25. 2) reports that Alexander, to save a prophecy of 
Aristander, redesignated that day as the 28th and not the 
30th. (In other words, it was a ‘‘ hollow’ month and had 
no 29th day ; Alexander intercalated a second 28th and was 
prepared to continue the process until the city was taken.) 

5 Another version of the same story is given by Plutarch, 
Alecander, 24, 4, The Tyrians suspected that Apollo in- 
tended to desert them (chap. 41. 8), and tied him to his base, 
calling him an ’Ade€av8pioris. 
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1 Baddvupov X ; Badddvepoy REF. 





1 Presumably the correct form of the name, Abdalonymus, 
is preserved in Curtius (4. 1. 15-26) and Justin (11. 10. 8), and 
it is a proper Phoenician nomenclature, with the meaning 
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not omit because it is an example of a quite astonish- 
ing reversal of fortune. 

47. The former king, Straton, was deprived of his 
throne because of his friendship for Dareius, and 
Alexander invited Hephaestion to nominate as king 
of Tyre any personal guest-friend whom he wished. 
At first he favoured the host with whom he found 
pleasant lodging, and proposed that he should be 
designated master of the city. He was prominent 
among the citizens in wealth and position, but not 
being related to those who had been kings he would 
not accept the offer. Hephaestion then asked him 
to make a choice from among the members of the 
royal family, and he said that he knew a man of royal 
descent who was wise and good in all respects, but 
he was poor in the extreme. Hephaestion neverthe- 
less agreed that he should be given the royal power, 
and the one who had been given the choice went off 
to find the man he had named, bearing with him the 
royal dress, and came upon him drawing water for 
hire in a garden, dressed in common rags. He in- 
formed him of the transformation in his position, 
dressed him in the king’s robe, and gave him the other 
appropriate trappings of office. Then he conducted 
him to the market place and proclaimed him king of 
Tyre. Everyone accepted him with enthusiasm and 


‘* Servant of the gods.’’ Some have wished to see this king 
as the owner of the Alexander Sarcophagus from Sidon, now 
in Istanbul; cp., ¢.g., 1. Kleemann, Der Satrapen-Sarkophag 
aus Sidon (1958), pp. 28 f. In any case, the mention of King 
Straton shows that the incident occurred in Sidon, not in 
Tyre. Plutarch, De Fortuna aut Virtute Alexandri, 2. 8. 
340 c-r, locates it in Paphos (rendering the name Araly- 
nomus). See Addenda. 
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marvelled at the vicissitudes of Fortune. 
became a Friend of Alexander’s and took over the 
kingdom, an instructive example to those who do not 
know the incredible changes which Fortune can effect. 

Now that we have described Alexander’s activity, 
we shall turn our narrative in another direction. 

48. In Europe, Agis king of Sparta engaged the ser- 
vices of those mercenaries who had escaped from the 
battle at Issus, eight thousand in number, and sought 
to change the political situation in Greece in favour of 
Dareius. He received from the Persian king ships 
and money and sailed to Crete, where he captured 
most of the cities and forced them to take the Per- 
sian side.? 

That Amyntas who had fled from Macedonia and 
had gone up to Dareius had fought on the Persian 
side in Cilicia. He escaped, however, from the battle 
at Issus with four thousand mercenaries? and got 
to Tripolis in Phoenicia before Alexander’s arrival. 
Here he chose from the whole Persian fleet enough 
ships to transport his soldiers, and burned the rest. 
He sailed over to Cyprus, took on additional soldiers 
and ships, and continued on down to Pelusium. Be- 
coming master of that city, he proclaimed that he had 
been sent by King Dareius as military commander 
because the satrap of Egypt had been killed fighting 


1 The narrative is continued later, chaps. 62. 6-63. 4; 73. 
5-6. Cp. Curtius, 4. 1. 38-40; Arrian, 2. 13. 4-6; 3. 6. 3. 

2 A prominent Macedonian, son of Antiochus, suspected 
of hostility to Alexander because of his association with 
Alexander’s cousin Amyntas (S/G? 258). Amyntas had de- 
serted to the Persians about 335 3.c. (Berve, Alexanderreich 
2, no. 58). Curtius (4. 1. 27-33) also gives him 4000 troops, 
Arrian (2. 13. 2-3) 8000. 


1 rproxtAiwy Q. 
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1 papacxevalspevor F 3 KaracKevaldpevor cett. 
2 dpioretov '; dpiorov Fischer and codd. 


1 His name was Sabaces or Tasiaces (chap. 34. 5). 
2 Tarn (Alexander the Great, 2, p. 73) sees here very plau- 
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at Issus in Cilicia. He sailed up the river to Mem- 
phis and defeated the local forces in a battle before 
the city, but then, as his soldiers turned to plunder, 
the Egyptians issued out of the city, attacked his 
men as they were scattered looting estates located 
in the countryside, and killed Amyntas and all who 
came with him to the last man. And that was the end 
of Amyntas, who had set his hand to great undertak- 
ings and failed when he had every prospect of success. 

His experience was paralleled by those of the other 
officers and troop leaders who escaped at the head of 
their military units from the battle at Issus and at- 
tempted to maintain the Persian cause. Some got 
to important cities and held them for Dareius, others 
raised tribes ? and furnishing themselves with troops 
from them performed appropriate duties in the time 
under review. 

The delegates of the League of Corinth voted to 
send fifteen envoys with a golden wreath as a prize 
of valour from Greece to Alexander,’ instructing 
them to congratulate him on his victory in Cilicia. 
Alexander, in the meantime, marched down to Gaza, 
which was garrisoned by the Persians, and took the 
city by storm after a siege of two months.‘ 

49. In the archonship of Aristophanes at Athens, 
the consuls at Rome were Spurius Postumius and Titus 
Veturius.’ In this year King Alexander set in order 
sibly a reference to the revolt of Cappadocia (Curtius, 4. 1. 
34-35; 5. 18). 3 Curtius, 4. 5. 11-12. 

4 Full accounts of the siege of Gaza are given by Curtius 
(4. 6. 7-30) and Arrian (2. 25. 4-27). Cp. Plutarch, Alewander, 
95. 3-4. 

5 Aristophanes was archon at Athens from July 331 to 
June 330 z.c. The Roman consuls of 334 B.c. were Sp. Pos- 
tumius Albinus and T. Veturius Calvinus (Broughton, 1, 
p- 140). 
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1 This was Amyntas the son of Andromenes (chap. 45. 7). 
Curtius (4. 6. 30) mentions the same incident. His brother 
Simmias took over his battalion of the phalanx in his absence. 
He ips Alexander in 331 (chap. 65. 1; ep. Arrian, 3. 
16. 10). 

2 Curtius, 4. 7. 1. Arrian (3. 1. 2) limits this friendliness 
to Mazaces, the Persian satrap. 
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the affairs of Gaza and sent off Amyntas with ten ships 331/0 s.c. 


to Macedonia, with orders to enlist the young men 
who were fit for military service. He himself with all 
his army marched on to Egypt and secured the adhe- 
sion of all its cities without striking a blow. For since 
the Persians had committed impieties against the 
temples and had governed harshly, the Egyptians 
welcomed the Macedonians.’ 

Having settled the affairs of Egypt, Alexander went 
off to the Temple of Ammon, where he wished to 
consult the oracle of the god. When he had ad- 
vanced half way along the coast, he was met by en- 
voys from the people of Cyrené,? who brought him 
a crown and magnificent gifts, among which were 
three hundred chargers and five handsome four-horse 
chariots. He received the envoys cordially and made 
a treaty of friendship and alliance with them ; then 
he continued with his travelling companions on to the 
temple. When he came to the desert and waterless 
part, he took on water and began to cross a country 
covered with an infinite expanse of sand. In four 
days their water had given out and they suffered from 
fearful thirst. All fell into despair, when suddenly 
a great storm of rain burst from the heavens,‘ ending 
their shortage of water in a way which had not been 
foreseen, and which, therefore, seemed to those so 
unexpectedly rescued to have been due to the action 
of divine Providence. They refilled their containers 
from a hollow in the ground, and again with a four 


3 Curtius, 4.7.9. This incident is omitted by Arrian. For 
the Siwah visit in general see Curtius, 4. 7. 6-32; Justin, 
11. 11. 2-12; Plutarch, Alexander, 26. 6-27 ; Arrian, 3. 3-4. 

4 Curtius, 4. 7. 14; Plutarch, Alewander, 27. 1; Arrian, 
3. 3. 4. 
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¢ ~ 
igpas exovres dpxodoay tiv BojPevav Kat died- 


Odvres tyuepas técoapas SieLerépacay’ rH avudpor. 
adHAov S€é THs 6800 Kabeatwons Sia 70 TAAVos Tis 
dppov of Kabyyovpevor Tis 6508 mpooryyeday TH 
Baowre? Sidte Kdpaxes Seéiot KAdlovres rv TptBov 
Ths emi ro iepov depovons drparod mpoonpatvou- 
6 ow. olwvicdpevos 5é 7d cvpBaivov 6 ’AdeEavdpos 
kat SiadaBdy Séyec0ar Tov Bedv dopévws THY Tap- 
ovoiay adrod mpoffye Kata oTovdynv. Kal TO jev 
mp@rov Karhvucev ent tiv muKpav Kadovpevay Aip- 
vnv, peta S& rabra mopevbeis oradiovs éKarov 
mapyAdage ras émixadovpevas “Apwpwvos mdAets* 
evredbev § dSouopijoas piav huepay ovvyiyyie TH 
1 
TEMLEVEL. 

50. ‘H 8€ mept ro fepov robro xwpa mepiexerau 
bd epripov Kal avddpov ris aupddovs,” mdons 
diravOpwrlas eorepnuerys.® adri 8 emi pros 
Kal mAdros emt oradious mevT}KoVTA TaprKovca 
moAdois pev Kai Kadots Bdacr vapariaious Svappet- 
rat, SévSpwv S€ ravrodaTdv Kal pddvora Kapri 
mAnOver Kal Tov jev dépa TH Kpdoer TaparArjovov 
éyer rats eapwais wpais, Témous S€ Kavpardadeor 
mepiexopevn povn mapndAAaypevny mapéxeTas Tots 

2 évSvarpiBovar tiv edkpaciav. 7d pev obv Tépevds 
dacw iSptcacba Aavady rov Aiydrriov, tiv d¢ 
fepav tod Beod yxdpav mepoikodou Kata pev TI 
peonpBplav Kat Sow AiOiomes, kara 5ér7v dpKrov 


1 Setenépacay Post (cp. Herodotus, 3. 4. 3); Suegémecav 
codd. 
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days’ supply in hand marched for four days and came 331/0 x.c, 


out of the desert.1 At one point, when their road 
could not be traced because of the sand dunes, the 
guide pointed out to the king that crows cawing on 
their right were calling their attention to the route 
which led to the temple.2 Alexander took this for an 
omen, and thinking that the god was pleased by his 
visit pushed on with speed. First he came to the so- 
called Bitter Lake, and then, proceeding another 
hundred furlongs, he passed by the Cities of Ammon.* 
Then, after a journey of one day, he approached the 
sanctuary. 

50. The land where this temple lies is surrounded by 
a sandy desert and waterless waste, destitute of any- 
thing good for man. The oasis is fifty furlongs in 
length and breadth and is watered by many fine 
springs, so that it is covered with all sorts of trees, 
especially those valued for their fruit. It has a mo- 
derate climate like our spring and, surrounded as it 
is by very hot regions, alone furnishes to its people a 
contrasting mildness of temperature.* It is said that 
the sanctuary was built by Danaiis the Egyptian. The 
land, which is sacred to the god, is occupied on the 
south and west by Ethiopians, and on the north by 


1 The four days are mentioned by Curtius, 4. 7. 15. 

2 The crows come from Aristobulus ; Arrian, 3. 3. 63 cp. 
Curtius, 4. 7.15; Plutarch, Alewander, 27. 9-3. 

3 These localities are not mentioned by the other sources, 
and the first looks like a mistake for the salt lakes at the Wadi 
Natrun. There is a small oasis between Mersa Matruh and 
Siwah, but this could hardly be the ‘‘ Cities of Ammon.”’ The 
total map distance from the coast to Siwah is about 90 miles. 

4 Curtius, 4. 7. 17. 





2 dupeb8ovs codd. ; dupov RX, which may be better. 
3 éarepnuevns Cospius ; éorepnwevn codd. 
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AiBdwv vopadiucov eOvos Kal mpos tiv peodyevov 
avijcov 76 tOv Nacapdvwv dvopalopévwn e6vos. 

3 Tév 8 PAppovion Keopndov oikovvTwy Karta 
Heony adrady thy xebpav axpdrrods drdpyet TpiTAois 
wxvpwpevn Tois reixeou Kal TavTns 6 bev mpOTos 
mreptBodos €xet TOV dpxaiwy dvvacrdv Bacirewa, 6 
e ETEpos THV yuvarkwrirw addAnv Kal Tas TOV 
TeKvWY Kai yuvaikdv Kal ovyyevdv oikroes Kat 
pvdakriypia t&v oKordv, ér. 8€ tov rod beod 
onkov Kal rHv lepdv Kpivnv, ad’ As ta TO Ved 
mpoodpepdeva, tuyxdve ris dyvelas, 6 8é tptros 
Tas TOV Sopuddpwv Katahvoes Kal Ta pudakripra 
T&v Tov TYpavvov Sopudopovyrwv. 

4s Kabidpura 5¢ ris dxporéAews éxrds ob} waxpav 
erepos vads "Appwvos moAdois Kal peyddous Sév- 
dpois adoxios. todrov Sé mAnoiov brdpyer Kpivy 
bua 70 ovpBeBnKds dvopalopevn ‘Hdlov Kpivn: 
abrn 5é 7d Udwp exer ovppetaBaddspevov aiel tats 

5 Teepwais @pais wapaddEws. ap’ juepa yap etna 
THY mynv xdapdv, mpoiodons Sé Tis Huepas TH 
mpoobéce, THv wpdv dvddoyov KaTaypvyerar, rob 
HeonuBpiwod S€ Katparos dxudler rH puypdryte 
madw S€ avddoyov amoAjyer mpos tiv éonépav Kal 
Tis vuKtos émAaBovons avabeppatverar péxpr pé- 
gwv vurtav Kai To Aoumdv daroAnyer, péxpe dv 


1 cxomav Fischer ; réawv codd. 





1 Curtius’s account (4, 7. 18-19) is more systemati 
Cu oie g atic : 
Ethiopians on the east and west, Trogodytes on ‘he south, 
connie Les - north. Strabo (17. 3. 20) calls the 
Nasamonians a Libyan people, and states (2. 5. 33) th 
live on the coast near the Syrtes. ocd sae aie 
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the Libyans, a nomadic people, and the so-called 331/0 p.c. 


Nasamonians who reach on into the interior.* 

All the people of Ammon dwell in villages. In the 
midst of their country there is a fortress secured by 
triple walls.2- The innermost circuit encloses the pa- 
lace of the ancient rulers; the next, the women’s 
court, the dwellings of the children, women, and rela- 
tives, and the guardrooms of the scouts, as well as the 
sanctuary of the god and the sacred spring, from the 
waters of which offerings addressed to the god take 
on holiness ; the outer circuit surrounds the barracks 
of the king’s guards and the guardrooms of those who 
protect the person of the ruler.® 

Outside of the fortress at no great distance there is 
another temple of Ammon shaded by many large 
trees, and near this is the spring which is called the 
Spring of the Sun from its behaviour.‘ Its waters 
change in temperature oddly in accordance with the 
times of day. At sunrise it sends forth a warm stream, 
but as the day advances it grows cooler proportionally 
with the passage of the hours, until under the noon- 
day heat it reaches its extreme degree of cold. Then 
again in the same proportion it grows warmer toward 
evening and as the night advances it continues to heat 
up until midnight when again the trend is reversed, 


2 Curtius, 4. 7. 20-21. For a description of Siwah and its 
antiquities see Ahmed Fakhry, Siwa Oasis, Its History and 
Antiquities (1944) ; The Oasis of Siwa, Its Customs, History 
and Monuments (1950). The fortress and the shrine of the 
oracle were on the hill called Aghurmi, never systematically 
excavated. 

3 Curtius’s description of the fortress (4. 7. 21) is clearer. 
The inner walls enclosed the palace ; the second, the dwel- 
lings of wives, concubines, and children, and the shrine of 
the oracle ; the third, the quarters of the guards. 

4 Curtius, 4.7.22; Arrian, 3. 4. 2. 
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oo ~ \ A A > > ~ > ~ 
dua 7H dwri mpos tiv e€ dpyfs amoxatactabA 
Taew. 
\ A ~ A 
6 To d€ Tob Beod Edavov ex copapdySwv Kal TwWwY 
+ ~ 
dMwy rodvteAdv Aiwr* mepiéxeras Kal TH pav- 
fs > ~ ~ 
telav ididlovoav mavreA@s Troveitar. em veds yap 
if: ~ e 
mepipeperar xpvots bd lepéwv dySorKovra: obrou 
> > \ ~ 
& emi rdv duwv dépovres tov Oedv mpodyovow 
> » a aA om 
avropdtws Grou" mor av dyn TO Tod Ocod veipa 
A / a A a / 
7 THY Topeiav. avvakodovbe? 5é TARV0s trapbévwr 
\ ~ ~ ~ 
Kal yuvarkav madvas gddvrwy Kata macav Ti 
€ A ‘ ~ 
dev Kal marpipy Kabupvotyrwv® B37 Tov Oedv. 
~ sD = ~ 
51. Tod & ’Ade€dvSpou bia tdv icpéwv cicay- 
, > 
Oévros eis tov vedwv Kal tov bedv KaTavonoavTos 
Cy A , 
o pev mpodyntevwv avip mpecBdtepos rH HAuKktav 
A ~ a a 
mpoceNbay atr@, Xaipe, elrev, & rat: cal TAvTHV 
\ ~ a A /, 24 > ¢ ys 
2 mapa Tod eod Exe THV mpdapynow. 6 8° drodaBav, 
t , > , 
Adxyopuor, dnoiv, & mérep, Kal 76 Nour KekAn- 
, LAN’ > ¥ 4 ” YA) . < / 
Gopar cos. GAN’ ctr jor" et wor bi8ws rH dmdons 
~ 2 4 ~ VF-€ 4 ~ ~ 
Yijs apxyv. tod d€ tepéws mpocedAOdvros 7H oNKd 
A ~ > ~ ~ 
kal TOV avdp@v Tav aipdvrwy tov Bedv Kwybévrwy 
, \ a ~ a 
TETAypEvols TLAL THS Pwvijs cvuBdrois 6 pev aver- 
, i 5 ~ , A A A ” 2, 
tev BeBaiws abr Siddvar tov Oedv tiv airnow, 6 
> > / A 
& ’Ar€Eavdpos trodaBdv, To Aourdv, elrev, 3b Sat- 
> 4 ~ 
Lov, amddyvai por tTOv Cntoupévwy, et mdvras 707 
? rodvreddv Ai$wv added by Fischer, perhaps unnecessarily. 
2 Dindorf corrected ézov to dzou. 
8 Wesseling corrected aSév7wv and Kabupvotytwy to ddovcav 
and xafupvovcdr. R. Laqueur (Hermes, 86, 1958, 261) also 


would keep the manuscript readings. 
 eiwé wor supplied by Madvig; I am not sure that the 


words are necessary. 
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and at daybreak once more the waters have returned 331/0 s.c. 


to their original temperature. 

The image of the god is encrusted with emeralds 
and other precious stones, and answers those who 
consult the oracle in a quite peculiar fashion. It is 
carried about upon a golden boat by eighty priests, 
and these, with the god on their shoulders, go without 
their own volition wherever the god directs their 
path. A multitude of girls and women follows them 
singing paeans as they go and praising the god in a 
traditional hymn.! 

51. When Alexander was conducted by the priests 
into the temple and had regarded the god for a while, 
the one who held the position of prophet, an elderly 
man, came to him and said, “ Rejoice, son?; take 
this form of address as from the god also.”’ He replied, 
“ LT accept, father ; for the future I shall be called thy 
son. But tell me if thou givest me the rule of the 
whole earth.” The priest now entered the sacred 
enclosure and as the bearers now lifted the god and 
were moved according to certain prescribed sounds of 
the voice,’ the prophet cried that of a certainty the 
god had granted him his request, and Alexander 
spoke again: “ The last, O spirit, of my questions 
now answer ; have I punished all those who were the 


1 Curtius, 4. 7. 23-24. The god gave his responses by 
nods and signs, as Callisthenes reported (Strabo, 17. 1. 43), 
just as did later the Apollo of Hierapolis (Lucian, De Dea 
Syria, 36). The temple procedure is quite typical of the 
Egyptian temples, where the god’s image was carried about 
in a boat-shaped litter or tray. 

2 Curtius, 4. 7.25; Justin, 11. 11. 2-12; Plutarch, Alex- 
ander, 27. 5. 

§ It is not clear whose voice this was which uttered ‘‘ sym- 
bols.”” Perhaps the automatic movements of the bearers 
were symbols which could be interpreted in oral responses. 
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pereAjAvba tods yevopevous doveis Tod maTpds n 
3 rwes SadreAfOaow. 6 dé mpodrrns aveBdnoev, Ev- 
dipper: oddéva yap avOpdmuwv brdpxew Tov dSvvyad- 
pevov emPovredoa TH yervijoavre adrdv, Tods de 
700 DiAdlarov doveis dmavtas TeTevxévar TYw- 
pias. rexunpia 8 évecbax ris €x 70d Oeod yeveoews 
7o péyeBos tov év rats mpdgeor Karopbwpdrwv: 
Kal yap mpdrepov dajrrntov adrov yeyovevat Kal 
4pera tabr’ écecbar Sa mavrds dviknrov. 6 8 
’AddEavSpos habels emi Tots Kexpnopwodnpévors Kat 
rov Gedy peyadomperéow avabjpac. Tysjoas emav- 
AArvev eis rHv Atyurrov. 

52. Kpivas 8 év ravrn mow peyddqv Krica 
mpooérage rots emi tiv emysehevav Tadrny KaTa- 
Aewropevors ava pésov THs Te Aluvyns Kai Tis Aa- 
Adcons oixioas tiv moAw. SvapeTpyoas dé Tov 
rémov Kal pupotopioas didoréxvans tiv ToAw ad’ 
atrod mpoonydpevoev ’AdeEdvdperav, edKarpdrara 
pev Keevny mAnalov tod Ddpov Apévos, edoroxia 
S€ THs pvpoTouias mowjoas Siamvetobar THV mow 
rois érnatois dvépous Kal TovTwY TVEdvTwY [ev bid, 
Tob peylotov meAdyous, Katapuxydvrwy de Tov 
Kara Thy méAw dépa ToAA}Y Tois KaToLKObOW «v- 
3 xpactav Kal dyleav Kareoxevacev. Kal Tov [eV 

mepiBorov adriis treaTioato TH Te peyeer dia- 

dépovta Kal kata tiv dxupéryTa Oavpdovov: ava 
pécov yap dv peyddns Npuvyns Kat Baddoons dvo 
pdvov and TiS yiis exer mpooddovs orevds Kal 


bo 


mavTeAds edpvdAdKrovs. 
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murderers of my father or have some escaped me ? ’’ 331/0 ».c. 


The prophet shouted : “ Silence ! There is no mortal 
who can plot against the one who begot him. All the 
murderers of Philip, however, have been punished. 
The proof of his divine birth will reside in the great- 
ness of his deeds ; as formerly he has been undefeated, 
so now he will be unconquerable for all time.” Alex- 
ander was delighted with these responses. He hon- 
oured the god with rich gifts and returned to Egypt.* 

52. He decided to found a great city in Egypt, and 
gave orders to the men left behind with this mission 
to build the city between the marsh and the sea.? 
He laid out the site and traced the streets skilfully 
and ordered that the city should be called after him 
Alexandria. It was conveniently situated near the 
harbour of Pharos, and by selecting the right angle 
of the streets, Alexander made the city breathe with 
the etesian winds ? so that as these blow across a great 
expanse of sea, they cool the air of the town, and so 
he provided its inhabitants with a moderate climate 
and good health. Alexander also laid out the walls 
so that they were at once exceedingly large and mar- 
vellously strong. Lying between a great marsh and 
the sea, it affords by land only two approaches, both 
narrow and very easily blocked. 


1 Curtius, 4. 7. 27-28; Justin, 11. 11.9; Plutarch, Alew- 
ander, 27. 3-4. See Addenda. 

2 Curtius, 4. 8. 1-6; Justin, 11. 11. 13; Plutarch, Alewx- 
ander, 26. 2-6; Arrian, 3. 1. 5-2. 2. Diodorus, Curtius, and 
Justin follow the tradition of Aristobulus (Arrian, 3, 4. 5) 
in placing the foundation of Alexandria after Alexander’s 
visit to Siwah ; Plutarch and Arrian follow Ptolemy in locat- 
ing it before the visit. The marsh is Lake Mareotis. 

3 The north-western winds of summer. This description of 
Alexandria is based on Diodorus’s own observation (Introd. 
p. 6), and is lacking in the other Alexander histories. 
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Tov 8€ tUmov dmoreAGv xAapvde tmapamArjovov 
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4 Kexdopnrar. mpocératev 8 6 ’AXéEavdpos Kai Ba- 
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8’ 4 7dds rooadrnv emidoow édaBev ev Tots oTEpov 
xXpovows wate Tapa ToAAots adrtny mparnv apiOet- 
aba Tav Kata THY olKouperny: Kal yap KdAAEL Kal 
peyeer Kal mpooddwrv mAnbe Kal Tv mpos Tpupyv 

6 dvnxdvtwv TOAD Siadéper TOV adAwv. TO de TOV 
KaroukovvTwr olknTopwv avdTyy TAnOos brepBdAder 
rods év tats dAAaus 7éAcow otKropas: Kal? dv yap 
jpets trapeBdAouev xpovov cis Alyurrov, épacay ot 
Tas dvaypagas éxovres TOV KaroukovvTwy elvat 
rods ev adrh SuatpiBovras éAevOépous mAclovs Tav 
tpidkovra pupiddwv, ex 8é r&v mpooddwy Tav Kar’ 
Alyunrov AapBdvew tov Bacréa mreiw tov éfa- 
KiaXiAiwy TaAddvTwr. 

7 ‘O 8 ody Baoweds ’AddEavdpos emotioas Twas 
rav didwv énl ri Katackeviy ths °’AdAcEavdpet- 
as Kat Sworxhoas dmavra Ta Kata THv AtyuTrov 
eravarbe pera THs Svvdpews els THV Lupiav. 

53. Aapetos 5é mvOdpevos adtob THv mapovoiav 





1 The contemporary description of Strabo (17. 1. 7-10) says 
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In shape, it is similar to a chlamys, and it is approxi- 31/0 n.c. 


mately bisected by an avenue remarkable for its size 
and beauty. From gate to gate it runs a distance of 
forty furlongs; it is a plethron * in width, and is 
bordered throughout its length with rich facades of 
houses and temples. Alexander gave orders to build 
a palace notable for its size and massiveness. And 
not only Alexander, but those who after him ruled 
Egypt down to our own time, with few exceptions have 
enlarged this with lavish additions. The city in 
general has grown so much in later times that many 
reckon it to be the first city of the civilized world, and 
it is certainly far ahead of all the rest in elegance and 
extent and riches and luxury. The number of its in- 
habitants surpasses that of those in other cities. At 
the time when we were in Egypt, those who kept the 
census returns of the population said that its free 
residents were more than three hundred thousand,’ 
and that the king received from the revenues of the 
country more than six thousand talents. 

However that may be, King Alexander charged 
certain of his Friends with the construction of Alex- 
andria, settled all the affairs of Egypt, and returned 
with his army to Syria.‘ 

53. By the time he heard of his arrival, Dareius 


thirty furlongs. The ancient circuit of the walls has not been 
traced. 

2 One hundred feet. 

3 A papyrus of later date has been interpreted as stating 
that the citizens of Alexandria numbered 180,000, but this is 
very uncertain (H. A. Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, 1954, no. III, col. i. 15). 

4 Further details are given by Curtius, 4. 8. 4-9 ; Arrian, 
3. 5. 2-7. Alexander reached Thapsacus in the Attic month 
Hecatombaeon (Arrian, 3. 7. 1; about July/August 331 ; 
see below, p. 278, note 2). 
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Bapudd@vos éywv melCovs ev rept oydonKovTa pupi- 
ddas, immeis S¢ odk eAdrrous TéV elkoot pupiddwv. 
Kata d€ THY ddouTopiav SeEvov ev Exwv Tov Tiypw, 
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xXoprdopata mapacxyéobar, TH S€ 7ANIer THY oTpa- 
1 cerpopdpwv F ; arpoddpwy cett. 


A ‘ : 
xarakdeiceot Bosius and Reiske ; xaraxAiceor codd. 
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had already assembled his forces from all directions 331/0 ».c. 


and made everything ready for the battle. He had 
fashioned swords and lances much longer than his 
earlier types because it was thought that Alexander 
had had a great advantage in this respect in the 
battle in Cilicia. He had also constructed two hun- 
dred scythe-bearing chariots well designed to astonish 
and terrify the enemy.* From each of these there 
projected out beyond the trace horses scythes three 
spans long,’ attached to the yoke, and presenting 
their cutting edges to the front. At the axle housings 
there were two more scythes pointing straight out 
with their cutting edges turned to the front like the 
others, but longer and broader. Curved blades were 
fitted to the ends of these.* 

All of the force the king adorned with shining ar- 
mour and with brilliant commanders. As he marched 
out of Babylon, he had with him eight hundred 
thousand infantry and no less than two hundred 
thousand cavalry.t He kept the Tigris on the right 
of his route and the Euphrates on the left, and pro- 
ceeded through a rich country capable of furnishing 
ample fodder for the animals and food enough for so 


1 Curtius, 4. 9. 3-5; Arrian, 3. 8. 6. 

2 About twenty-seven inches. 

3 Curtius, 4. 9. 5 is a little clearer than Diodorus. He adds 
that a spear projected forward from the end of the chariot pole 
and that blades below the chariot reached towards the ground. 
He also mentions swords projecting from both ends of the yoke, 
as would be possible in a two-horse chariot. But Diodorus’s 
trace horses would seem to make these impossible. 

4 The Persian forces numbered 500,000 according to Jus- 
tin (11. 12. 5), 1,000,000 according to Plutarch (Alexander, 
31. 1), 1,000,000 foot and 40,000 horse according to Arrian 
(3. 8. 6). Curtius gives the totals later (4. 12. 13) and more 
reasonably : 45,000 horse and 200,000 infantry. 
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4TwwTGv ikavas tpopas xopnyjoa. eomevde yap 
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dé wept Kapnv tiv dvopalopnevnv "ApBnra tas Sv- 
vdpers evratba Kal? jyucpay eéérarre Kal TH 
auvexe? Siardger Kal pedérn Kateckedacey d- 
meets: ofddpa yap hywvia pymore moAA@v Kal 
dovppdvev eOvdv 7Opoicpévwv rats SvaddKrous 
TApaxy Tis yevntar KaTa THY Taparakww. 

54. Ilepi 5€ Svaddcews Kat mpdrepov pev eéé- 
mrepape mpeaBevtas mpos ’AAd~avSpov, exywpdv ad- 
T@ Tis evtds “Advos moTapod yxwpas, Kal mpoo- 
emnyyeMero Sdcew apyupiov réAavra Siopdpia.! 

2 as 8 ob mpoceixerv abt@, madw e&érepev dAXovs 
mpéoBews, erawdv wev adrov emi TH Kadds Kexpy- 
oa TH TE pyTpi Kal Tots dAAois alypaddros, 
adv dé didrov yevécba Kai AaBetv tv evrds 
Edd¢parov xdpav Kal tddavr’ apyupiov tpiopdpra? 
kal Thy érépay T&v éavTod Ovyarépwv yuvatca, Kab- 
ddov S€ yevopevov yauBpov Kai r4éw viod AaBdvra 

3 xabdrep Kowwvov yevéobar Tis Ans Bacwelas, 6 
& *AdAgEavdpos eis 7d ovvedpiov tapadabev mdvras 

1 Scopdpra Fischer ; dioxiAca R; wevraxioyida F. 


® rpicpvpia F (in first hand); zpucyiiia RX and F (second 
hand). 





1 In Curtius also (4. 9. 6), Dareius started his march from 
the left bank of the Euphrates at Babylon and crossed over 
to the left bank of the Tigris at some unspecified point up- 
stream. Arrian suggests (3. 8. 3-6) that Dareius’s army 
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many soldiers.1_ He had in mind to deploy for battle 331/0 n.c. 


in the vicinity of Nineveh, since the plains there were 
well suited to his purpose and afforded ample ma- 
noeeuvre room for the huge forces at his disposal. Pitch- 
ing camp at a village named Arbela, he drilled his 
troops daily and made them well disciplined by con- 
tinued training and practice. He was most concerned 
lest some confusion should arise in the battle from the 
numerous peoples assembled who differed in speech. 

54. On the other hand, just as he had previously ? 
sent envoys to Alexander to treat for peace, offering 
to concede to him the land west of the Halys River, 
and also to give him twenty thousand talents of silver, 
but Alexander would not agree, so now again Dareius 
sent other envoys praising Alexander for his generous 
treatment of Dareius’s mother and the other captives 
and inviting him to become a friend. He offered him 
all the territory west of the Euphrates, thirty thou- 
sand talents of silver,? and the hand of one of his 
daughters. Alexander would become Dareius’s son- 
in-law and occupy the place of a son, while sharing in 
the rule of the whole empire. Alexander brought 
together all his Friends into a council and laid before 


mustered east of the Tigris, perhaps not far from the actual 
battlefield. 

2 The diplomatic exchanges between Dareius and Alex- 
ander are discussed above on chap. 39, p. 228, note 1. 

3 These figures are variously reported in the manuscripts ; 
see notes 1 and 2 on the opposite page. 

4 It was a common practice among the Persians as later 
among the Seleucids for the king to share the administration 
of his huge realm with the crown prince. According to this 
offer, Dareius would rule the east, Alexander the west, but 
the kingdom would remain a unit. The territory offered to 
Alexander was approximately that which later became a part 
of the Roman Empire. 
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rods pidous Kal epi rav mpoTWepévwy atpécewv 
dvaxowwodpevos HElov Ti Wiav yraduny ExaoToV 

4 pera. mappyotas dropjvacba. av bev oby dMwv 
oddels erdAua ovpBovrcdoar Sid TO péyeDos Tijs 
dmoKeysevns CytHoews, Tlappeviwv de mparos 
elev, "Ey pev dv ’AdéEavdpos eAaBov av 7a 5u- 

5 Sdpeva Kat rv atvOcow emouodpny. 6 & °Ae- 
EavSpos brodaBdw elev, Kayes ei Mappevion jv 
€AaBov av. 

Kaddrov Sé Kal dAdo peyadoydxous Adyous 
xpnoduevos Kal rods pev Adyous Ta&v Tlepody 
amodokidoas, mpotyjoas Sé€ tiv eddogiav tév 
mpotewopevwy Swpedv tots pev mpéoBeow an6- 
Kpiow edwxKev ws ot0? 6 Kdopos duveiv WAlov ovr 
tnphoa Sdvair’ av’ rHv idiav Svaxdopnov Te Kal 
raéw 000? % oixovpevn Sto Bacléwy exdvTwv Thy 
ryepoviay arapdyws Kal doracidoTws diapevew av 

6 Svvaito. Sudzrep amayyéAAew adrods éxéAcvoe TH 
Aapel, ei pev TOV mpwreiwy dpéyerar, SvapdxeoBau 
mpos adrov Trepl THs TOV OAwy povapxias: «t be 86- 
Ens Katadpovav mpoxpiver THY Avovrehevav Kat Thy 
ex ths pactdvys tpudiv, adros pev “AdeEdvdpw 
moulrw Ta mpootaTTopeva, dAAwy 8€ dpywv Ba- 
ciWevérw, ovyywpovpévys att ris e€ovaias i170 
ris "AAeEdvdpov xpnotdrntos. 

7 To Sé cvvedpiov Siadvoas Kal tHv Svvapyw ava- 
AaBav mpofiyer emt tiv TOV wodcuiwy otparore- 
Selav. dpa dé Tovrous mparropevots THs Too Aapeiov 

\ > , le / ” ? 
yuvaicds dmobavotdons 6 “AdgEavdpos <Bapev av- 
Thy peyadompeTas . 

1 §¥vara RX. 
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them the alternatives. He urged each to speak his 331/0 n.c. 


own mind freely. None of the rest, however, dared 
to give an opinion in a matter of this importance, but 
Parmenion spoke up and said: “If I were Alex- 
ander, I should accept what was offered and make a 
treaty.” Alexander cut in and said: “ So should I, 
if I were Parmenion.” 

He continued with proud words and refuted the 
arguments of the Persians, preferring glory to the 
gifts which were extended to him. Then he told the 
envoys that the earth could not preserve its plan and 
order if there were two suns nor could the inhabited 
world remain calm and free from war so long as two 
kings shared the rule.t_ He bade them tell Dareius 
that, if he desired the supremacy, he should do battle 
with him to see which of them would have sole and 
universal rule. If, on the other hand, he despised 
glory and chose profit and luxury with a life of ease, 
then let him obey Alexander, but be king over all 
other rulers,’ since this privilege was granted him by 
Alexander’s generosity. 

Alexander dismissed the council and ordering his 
forces to resume their march, he advanced on the 
camp of the enemy. At this juncture the wife of 
Dareius died and Alexander gave her a sumptuous 
funeral.® 


1 The quip, ‘‘ So should I if I were Parmenion,”’ occurs in 
all the sources. The “ two suns ”’ metaphor is given other- 
wise only by Justin (11. 12. 15). 

2 This is a concept in keeping with the feudal organization 
of the Persian empire. The king was, quite literally, ‘‘ king 
of kings’’; if he accepted Alexander’s overlordship, he 
might still be king of all the other kings of ‘“‘ Iran and non- 
Iran.” 

3 Plutarch, also (Alewander, 30), places this incident after 
Dareius’s embassy. Curtius (4. 10. 18-34) and Justin (11. 12. 
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6-7) place it before the embassy. This was the summer of 
331. She had been taken prisoner in November, 333, but 
Plutarch, Alewander, 30. 1, states that she died in childbirth. 
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55. Dareius heard Alexander’s answer and gave up 3831/0 z.c. 


any hope of a diplomatic settlement. He continued 
drilling his troops each day and brought their battle 
discipline to a satisfactory state. He sent off one of 
his Friends, Mazaeus, with a picked body of men to 
guard the crossing of the river and to seize and hold 
the ford. Other troops he sent out to scorch the 
earth over which the enemy must come. He thought 
of using the bed of the Tigris as a defence against the 
advance of the Macedonians. Mazaeus, however, 
looked upon the river as uncrossable because of its 
depth and the swiftness of the current,’ and neglected 
to guard it. Instead he joined forces with those who 
were burning the countryside, and having wasted a 
great stretch of it, judged that it would be unusable 
by the enemy because of the lack of forage. 
Alexander, nevertheless, when he came to the 
crossing of the Tigris River, learned of the ford from 
some of the local natives, and transferred his army to 
the east bank. This was accomplished not only with 
difficulty but even at substantial risk. The depth of 
the water at the ford was above a man’s breast and 
the force of the current swept away many who were 
crossing and deprived them of their footing, and as 
the water struck their shields, it bore many off their 
course and brought them into extreme danger. But 
Alexander contrived a defence against the violence 
of the river. He ordered all to lock arms with each 


This may reflect a tradition that Alexander had not taken 
as good care of her as was generally believed. 

Y According to Arrian (3. 7. 1), Mazaeus was also supposed 
to defend the line of the Euphrates, and this plan is reported 
in a different form by Curtius, 4. 9. 7 and 12. 

2 The Tigris is said to owe its name to the “ arrow-swift ” 
character of its current (Curtius, 4. 9. 16). 
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1 Curtius, 4. 9. 15-21. Arrian (3. 7 
that ote crossed with Siftealty. asain dietom 
e tradition of the date of the battle is confused. El 
sage before it (Plutarch, Alewander, 31. 4) there panes ih 
the Attic month Boedromion an eclipse of the moon which 
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other and to construct a sort of bridge out of the com 331/0 s.c. 


pact union of their persons.’ Since the crossing had 
been hazardous and the Macedonians had had a narrow 
escape, Alexander rested the army that day, and on 
the following he deployed it and led it forward to- 
ward the enemy, then pitched camp not far from the 
Persians.” 

56. Casting over in his mind the number of the 
Persian forces and the decisive nature of the impend- 
ing battle, since success or failure lay now entirely in 
the strength of their arms, Alexander lay awake 
throughout the night occupied with concern for the 
next day. About the morning watch he fell asleep, 
and slept so soundly that he could not be wakened 
when the sun rose.’ At first his Friends were de- 
lighted, thinking that the king would be all the 
keener for the battle for his thorough relaxation. 
As time passed, however, and sleep continued to pos- 
sess him, Parmenion, the senior among the Friends, 
issued on his own responsibility the order to the troops 
to make ready for the battle, and since his sleep 
continued, the Friends came to Alexander and at 
last succeeded in wakening him. As all expressed 
astonishment at the matter and pressed him to tell 
the reason for his unconcern, Alexander said that 
Dareius had freed him from all anxiety by assembling 
has been identified as that of 20/21 September 331 B.c. 
(Curtius, 4. 10.2; Arrian, 3. 7. 6). Ifthe Attic month fol- 
lowed the moon in practice as it did in theory, this should 
have been on the 15th of Boedromion, and the battle fought 
on the 26th or 27th. Arrian, however, states that the battle 
took place in Pyanepsion (3. 15.7), presumably the month of 


the eclipse also. Justin (11. 13. 1) simply says that the battle 
occurred ‘ postero die” after the dismissal of Dareius’s 


embassy. 
3 Curtius, 4. 13. 17-24; Plutarch, Alexander, 32. 1-2. 
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w 


1 ¢didovs codd. ; éraipous F. 
2 otpatnyiav Fischer ; orparidy codd. 
3 Tlodumépywr RX; [lodvorépyewv F. 





1 This term is somewhat unexpectedly used instead of the 
usual term ‘‘ Companions ” (Arrian, 3. 11. 8). Cp. note 1, 
p. 14. The full accounts of the Battle of Gaugemela are 
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all his forces into one place. Now in one day the 3231/0 .. 


decision would be reached on all issues, and they 
would be saved toils and dangers extending over a 
long period of time. Nevertheless, Alexander sum- 
moned his officers and encouraged them for the battle 
which they faced with suitable words, and then led 
out his army deployed for battle against the Persians, 
ordering the cavalry squadrons to ride ahead of the 
infantry phalanx. 

57. On the right wing Alexander stationed the 
royal squadron under the command of Cleitus the 
Black (as he was called), and next to this the other 
Friends! under the command of Parmenion’s son 
Philotas, then in succession the other seven squadrons 
under the same commander. Behind these was sta- 
tioned the infantry battalion of the Silver Shields,? 
distinguished for the brilliance of their armour and 
the valour of the men ; they were led by Nicanor, the 
son of Parmenion. Next to them was the battalion 
from Elimiotis,? as it was called, under the command 
of Coenus ; next he stationed the battalion of the 
Orestae and the Lyncestae, of which Perdiccas held 
the command. Meleager commanded the next bat- 
talion and Polyperchon the one after that, the people 
called Stymphaeans being under him. Philip the son 
of Balacrus held the next command and, after him, 
those of Curtius (4. 12-16) and Arrian (3. 11-15); cp. also 
Justin, 11. 13-14. 3; Plutarch, Alexander, 32-33. 

2 These were the infantry of the guard, the hypaspistae, 
called by the name which came into use only in the period of 


the Successors (Tarn, Alewander the Great, 2, p. 116; cp. p. 
14, note 1). Curtius (8. 5. 4) writes of the introduction of 
silver and gold trappings in 327. 

3 The battalions of the Macedonian phalanx were orga- 
nized on a territorial basis and known by the names of their 


component elements. 
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1 *Epiyvos RX. 
2 si added by Dindorf. 





1 Diodorus’s account of Alexander’s dispositions agrees 
generally with those of Curtius (4. 13. 26-35) and Arrian 
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Craterus. As for the cavalry, the line of the squad- 331/0 ».c. 


rons which I have mentioned was continued with the 
combined Peloponnesian and Achaean horse, then 
cavalry from Phthiotis and Malis, then Locrians and 
Phocians, all under the command of Erigyius of Mity- 
lené. Next were posted the Thessalians who had 
Philip as commander ; they were far superior to the 
rest in their fighting qualities and in their horseman- 
ship. And next to these he stationed the Cretan 
archers and the mercenaries from Achaia. 

On both flanks he kept his wings back so that the 
enemy with their superior numbers could not envelop 
the shorter line of the Macedonians. Against the 
threat of the scythed chariots, he ordered the infantry 
of the phalanx to join shields as soon as these went 
into action against them and to beat the shields with 
their spears, creating such a din as to frighten the 
horses into bolting to the rear, or, if they persevered, 
to open gaps in the ranks such that they might ride 
through harmlessly. He himself took personal com- 
mand of the right wing and advancing obliquely 
planned to settle the issue of the battle by his own 
actions. 

58. Dareius based his formation for battle on the 
characteristics of his national contingents,? and post- 
ing himself opposite Alexander gave the command to 
advance onthe Macedonians. As the lines approached 


(3. 11. 8-12. 5), with the exceptions that Arrian gives only 
six squadrons of the Companions in addition to that of Clei- 
tus, and names Simmias as battalion commander instead of 
Philip (who is named also by Curtius, 4. 13. 28; a Philip 
appears in 327 as a battalion commander with Alexander in 
operations north of the Kabul River, Arrian, 4, 24. 10). 
2 The Persian dispositions are given by Curtius (4. 12. 5-13) 
and Arrian (3. 11. 3-7) from captured records. 
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7: > 4 A ” ‘ /, 
Kpdrous édavvdueva. ToAAnY exTrAn€w Kal pdBov 
tots Maxedéow éréorynaev: Kal yap Malaios 6 trav 
inméwy yyodpevos tuxvais tats etAas adv ois 
Sperravnddpois eipAavve, KaTaTANKTUKWTEpaY TOLBV 
A > A ~ / a A , 

3 rh émupopay Tov Speravnddpwv. Tis dé dadayyos 
cuvaomovons Kai Kata Tas Tob Bacwéws map- 
ayyedlas tats oapicas mavtTwv TumTévTwY Tas 

4donidas avveBawe ddov toddv yiverBar. Sid7rep 
Ta TOAAG TOV dpudtrwv mTvpopevwv TOV UmTwv 
€otpédero Kai ri pipnv aKardoxeTov TovobvTa 

\ i, 07 -: > / ~ > * 
mpos tods iSiovs Biaiws avéotpede. Tav 5 dAAwv 
mpoorecdvrw 7H dadayye Kat Tov Maxeddvwv zrou- 
ovvtwr a€idroya Stacripara Sia tovTwr pepdpeva* 
Ta pev ovvynKkovricbn, Ta Se Suefémecev, Evia Se 
Th Bla ris pvyns hepopeva Kal rais Tov ovdypwv 
dxpats évepy@s xpynodueva, moAAds Kat mrouKihas 

5 Siabdcers Oavdrwv amepydlero. Towat7n yap 
hv 4 d€drns Kal Bia ta&v Kexadkevpévwv mpds 
> , a A ~ 4 / \ 
dmmdevav StAWY woTe ToAAGV pev Bpaxtovas adv 
abrais tats domlow dmoKkérTecba1, obk dAlywr dé 
tpaxrAovs mapactpecbar Kat tas Kedadas miz- 
rew emt tiv yhv Brendvtwy ere TOV Ouparwv Kai 
Tis Tod mpoowrov Siabécews Siadvdarropevys, 
eviwy Sé tas mAEevpas emiKatplors Topats avapijr- 
reobar Kal Oavdrous od€&ets émihéepeobar.” 


1 74 depdpeva codd. ; corrected by Fischer. 
ad pepdy orrect 
2 dvapyrrévrwy and émipepdvrwy codd.; corrected by 
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each other, the trumpeters on both sides sounded the 331/0 ».c. 


attack and the troops charged each other with a loud 
shout. First the scythed chariots swung into action 
at full gallop and created great alarm and terror 
among the Macedonians," especially since Mazacus * 
in command of the cavalry made their attack more 
frightening by supporting it with his dense squadrons 
of horse. As the phalanx joined shields, however, all 
beat upon their shields with their spears as the king 
had commanded and a great din arose. As the horses 
shied off, most of the chariots were turned about and 
bore hard with irresistible impact against their own 
ranks. Others continued on against the Macedonian 
lines, but as the soldiers opened wide gaps in their 
ranks the chariots were channelled through these. In 
some instances the horses were killed by javelin casts 
and in others they rode through and escaped, but 
some of them, using the full force of their momentum 
and applying their steel blades actively, wrought 
death among the Macedonians in many and various 
forms. Such was the keenness and the force of the 
seythes ingeniously contrived to do harm that they 
severed the arms of many, shields and all, and in no 
small number of cases they cut through necks and 
sent heads tumbling to the ground with the eyes still 
open and the expression of the countenance un- 
changed, and in other cases they sliced through ribs 
with mortal gashes and inflicted a quick death.* 

1 Curtius, 4. 15.3; Arrian, 3. 13. 5. 

2 Mazaeus appears below (chap. 59. 5) in command of the 
Persian right wing, not the left. 

3 Curtius, 4. 15. 14-17. Arrian is not interested in such 
descriptions. 





Wesseling. The manuscript readings are explained and de- 
fended by R. Laqueur, Hermes, 86 (1958), 259 f. 
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59. ‘Qs 8 Hyywoav aAAjAas at Svvdpers Kat dua 
trav ToEwv Kat odevdoverv, er 5€ T&vV akovtilo- 
pévov cavviwy ta piTrtovpeva Bédn TapaviAwro, 

2 mpos THY ek YELpos MaYNY KaTHVTNCAV. Kal TPATov 
tov inméwv ovornoapevwy aydva Kat Tov Maxe- 
Sovwv 7TH Skid KEepare Scaywrilopeveny 6 pev 
Aapeios Tob Aaod Képatos jyovpevos cuvaywrioTas 
elye rods ovyyeveis immeis, émAeKrovs tals aperats 
Kat Tais edvotais, xiAlovs ev pwd meprecAnupevous 

3€lAn. odor 5é Deatny exovres THs dias avdpaya- 
Bias tov BactAda 7d rAGO0s TaV ex” adtov depo- 

/ ~ / > / a A 
pévov Beddv mpobvpws e&edéxovTo. auvijcav dé 
Tovros ot Te pnroddpor, Siddopor’ tats avdpaya- 
Bias Kat moAAot Kata TO TAHOOS, mpos Sé TovTOLS 
MdpSo Kai Koooato,® tais re TOV cwpdtwv brep- 
oxais Kat tats Aapmpdrno. tTav Yvydv Oavpalo- 

4 pevor. ovvynywrilovro S€ rovrois ot TE mepl Ta 
Bacideva StarpiBovres Kat tv "Ivddv of Kpdrioror 
Kar avopeiav. obrou pev odv peta ToAAAs Bofjs 
emippagavres Tots ToAcpiows eKOJuws Hywvilovro 
Kai T@ TANVE Katerdvovy tods Maxeddvas. 

a A ‘ ‘ ” / | A ~ 

5 Malatos S€ 70 Se€ov éywv Képas Kal peta THV 
dpiorwv inméwv Siaywrilopevos eb0ds Kata T1V 

fo ” ~ > oe: > a“ > rows 
mpatnv édodov rdv avOeorwtwv aveidev od GAL- 
/ A £ ‘ "2 ~ 

yous, SiaxtAlouvs 5¢ Kadovaiovs Kai xuAiovs tav 
Unvoav inmeis emdA€krous e€érembe, mpooragas 
mepummedoat TO Képas TO THY TroAELiwV Kal Tpoo- 
eAdoavras TH TmapePoAR THs dmooKevts Kupied- 


1 Siddopor supplied by Hertlein. 2 Kisoato. RX. 





1 Curtius, 4. 15. 24-25. This was the royal chiliarchy, 
commanded by the chiliarch or grand vizier. The members 
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59. As the main bodies now neared each other and, 331/0 ».c. 


employing bows and slings and throwing javelins, 
expended their missiles, they turned to hand to hand 
fighting. The cavalry first joined battle, and as the 
Macedonians were on the right wing, Dareius, who 
commanded his own left, led his kinsman cavalry 
against them. These were men chosen for courage 
and for loyalty, the whole thousand included in one 
squadron.!. Knowing that the king was watching 
their behaviour, they cheerfully faced all of the 
missiles which were cast in his direction. With them 
were engaged the Apple Bearers,? brave and numer- 
ous, and in addition to these Mardi and Cossaei, who 
were admired for their strength and daring, as well 
as all the household troops belonging to the palace 
and the best fighters among the Indians. They all 
raised a loud battle ery and, attacking, engaged the 
enemy valiantly and pressed hard upon the Macedo- 
nians because of their superior numbers. 

Mazaeus was in command of the Persian right wing 
with the best of the cavalry under him and killed not 
a few of his opponents at the first onslaught, but sent 
off two thousand Cadusii and a thousand picked 
Scythian horsemen with orders to ride around the 
enemy’s flank and to continue on to their camp and 


had the court rank of Royal Relatives. Like Diodorus, 
Curtius (4. 12) writes only of left and right wings in the 
Persian army, with the king in the former position (4. 14, 8). 
Arrian (3. 11. 5) places the king correctly in the centre. 

2 So called from the fact that the butts of their spears were 
carved in the likeness of apples. They constituted the royal 
foot guards. Arrian (3. 11. 3-4) gives from an official list 
captured after the battle Kinsmen, Melophoroi, Indians, 
Carians, and Mardi. The Cossaei are named by Curtius also 
(4. 12. 10), certainly in error, since they were not subjects of 
the king (chap. 111. 4). 
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2 > / o, Li Oe \ 
ca. av 6€€ws TounodvTwy TO MpooTtaxfev Kat 
/ ~ 
mapevomecdvtwv els Ti oTparomedeiav rév Ma- 
Keddvwv TOV aixpaldtwv Twes dpmdcavtes OrAa 
auvipyouv tots UKvOos Kal Sujpmafov tas aaro- 
/ \ > s ‘ A \ ‘ , 
axevas: Bow) 8° Fv Kal rapayy Sid 7 mapddogov 
ha 7 , c A > HAA ~ 
Kal? GAnv THY TapeuBoAyjy. at pev ovdv addar THV 
/, > na e 
aixpadwridwy mpos tods BapBapovs arexwpovv, 7 
8€ pajrnp rod Aapetov LuovyyapBpis. tapaxadov- 
cav adriv Tov aixpalwridwv od mpocéaxev, adr’ 
T2222 2 iy ” Xx / Ra al 8 / 
ed’ Hovyias Enewe progpdvus, odre TH Tapaddeep 
a ‘ 
rhs TdxyNs TuoTEVoaca oUTE THY mpos °>AA€Eavdpov 
c 4, 
edyapioriav Avpatvopern. Tédos Se of UnvOae 
moAMy Tis amooKevis Svaprdcavres adimmevoav 
mpos tods rept Malaiov Kat tiv ednpepiay amny- 
yewdav. dpoiws S€ kat tv wepi Aapeiov teTay- 
peveov innéwy twés Katarovicavres TH TAHOE 
~ , 
zovs avOcota@ras Maxeddvas devyew hvdyKacav. 
60. Aeurépov dé mpoTepHpatos Tots Ildpoas ye- 
/ ¢ A > x 50 r5) > ¢ ~ 
vouevov 6 pev “AXéEavdpos omevdwy du eavTod 
riv Frrav Siopldcac0a rv iSiwv pera tis Ba- 
owlucjs €tAns Kai rév dAwy tov emupaveotarwv 
inméwv én? adrov jAavve tov Aapetov. 6 de Tav 
Tlepodv Baoiweds Sedpevos tiv emupopay tav 
a . 
moAepiwv adros pev eb apyaros aywvrildouevos 
ikdvrilev eis tods emupepopevous, Tov 8 airh 
, \ ~ /, | pe > / 
ovvaywuilopevwr Kal tOv Baowéwy ex dAAjAous 
e / ec A > / > / t Pam | ‘ 
icuévov 6 pev "AdéEavdpos axovtioas emt Tov 
Aapetov tovrov pev yyaprev, Tod de mapeoraros 





1 Curtius, 4. 15. 5-11. The ‘‘ baggage ” included persons 
as well as objects, and it may be that this attack was a cal- 
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capture the baggage. This they did promptly, and 331/0 ».c. 


as they burst into the camp of the Macedonians, some 
of the captives seized weapons and aided the Scy- 
thians in seizing the baggage. There was shouting 
and confusion throughout the whole camp area at 
this unexpected event. Most of the female captives 
rushed off to welcome the Persians, but the mother of 
Dareius, Sisyngambris, did not heed when the women 
called upon her, but remained placidly where she was, 
since she neither trusted the uncertain turns of For- 
tune nor would sully her gratitude toward Alexander. 
Finally, after the Scythians had rounded up much of 
the baggage, they rode off to Mazaeus to report their 
success. During this time, also, part of the cavalry 
of Dareius in superior numbers continued their pres- 
sure on the opposing Macedonians and forced them 
to give ground. 

60. This was a second success for the Persians, and 
Alexander saw that it was time for him to offset the 
discomfiture of his forces by his own intervention * 
with the royal squadron and the rest of the elite horse 
guards, and rode hard against Dareius.* The Persian 
king received their attack and fighting from a chariot 
hurled javelins against his opponents, and many sup- 
ported him. As the kings approached each other, 
Alexander flung a javelin at Dareius and missed him, 
culated attempt to recover the Persian women captured at 
Issus. Arrian (3. 14. 5-6) views it as a purely military 
manceuvre. Arrian reports that it was a break through the 
Macedonian line carried out by Indians and Persian cavalry, 
while Curtius and Plutarch (Alewander, 32. 3), who do not 
identify the —— — with Diodorus that the operation 


was a sweep around the Macedonian left wing. 
2 This same motivation is ascribed to Alexander, Curtius, 


4, 15. 19. 
3 Curtius, 4. 15. 24-33; Arrian, 3. 14. 1-3. 
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3 Hvidxov Tod Baoiéws Katarvyav KaréBadev. TeV but struck the driver standing beside him and knocked 33/0 x.c. 


dé wept tov Aapetov avaBonodvrwy of toppuérepov 
adeotnKotes bréAaBov adrov tov BacwWéa merTw- 
Kévau’ Kat ToUTwWY THs puyhs apEapevwv of auvexeis 
avveitovTo Kal TO avveotos TH Aapeiw ovvTaypa 
Kart’ dAiyov aici mapeppyyvuTo. 816 Kal THs érépas 
mAeupas trapayupvwbeions Tv ovvaywrilopéevwy 

4Kxai adros KatatAayels mpos duyiv wpunoev. Tov- 
twv d€ ovtTws devydvrwy Kal Tod Kovioptod TeV 
imméwv mpos vysos aipopevov Kal TOV mept Tov 
*AddEavdpov ek odds émopevwv bia 70 mAfjOos 
Kal id TVKVOTNTO. Tob Kovioprod ouvideiy pev ovie 
Hv Tov Aapeiov 6 Orrot Trovetran alg poy, orevaypHos 
be TOV TunTOVTwWY avdp@v Kat KTUTOS Tay immewv,' 
ert 5€ TOV pactiywy ouvexns podos eyivero. 

5 “Apa S€ rovrows mparrouevois Malaios 6 rob 
defto6 ~Képaros ayovpevos, mAcioTous exwv Kal 
Kpatiorous imeis, Bapds éméKeuto Tois Kat adbrov 
teraypevois’ Ilappeviwy dé peta tov Merradrav 
inméwv Kal TOV dAdwy TOV per? adtob Kiwwduvevdv- 

6 Twv bréoTN Tovs ToAELoUsS. TO LEV OdV TPaTOV 
Aapmpas aywrildopevos Sia Tas apetas THV Oerra- 
Adv mpoetéper: tHv Se wept tov Malaiov 7H Te 
mAb Kat Bdper Too ovorjpatos éyKeipévwv KaT- 

7 emovetro TO TOV Makeddvwv immucov. moAdod dé 
ddvov yevopevou kal Tis TOV BapBdpwv Bias dvo- 
vmoardrov yeopevns 6 Tlappevieoy e€érreppe Twas 
TOY Tepl adrov imméwv mpos Tov "Adefavdpov, 
Aéyeov Kata Td&xos Bon Ofjoat. oféws dé rovTwr 
TO TapayyeAbev Tparrovriy Kal TOV “AdeLavdpov 
mv0opevwnv TOAD THs Ta€ews ameoTdc0a, KaTa TOV 
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him to the ground. A shout went up at this from 
the Persians around Dareius, and those at a greater 
distance thought that the king had fallen. They 
were the first to take to flight, and they were followed 
by those next to them, and steadily, little by little, 
the solid ranks of Dareius’s guard disintegrated. As 
both flanks became exposed, the king himself was 
alarmed and retreated. The flight thus became 
general. Dust raised by the Persian cavalry rose to 
a height, and as Alexander’s squadrons followed on 
their heels, because of their numbers and the thick- 
ness of the dust, it was impossible to tell in what 
direction Dareius was fleeing. The air was filled 
with the groans of the fallen, the din of the cavalry, 
and the constant sound of lashing of whips.? 

At this time Mazaeus, the commander of the Per- 
sian right wing, with the most and the best of the 
cavalry, was pressing hard on those opposing him, 
but Parmenion with the Thessalian cavalry and the 
rest of his forces put up a stout resistance. For a 
time, fighting brilliantly, he even seemed to have the 
upper hand thanks to the fighting qualities of the 
Thessalians, but the weight and numbers of Ma- 
zaeus’s command brought the Macedonian cavalry 
into difficulties. A great slaughter took place, and 
despairing of withstanding the Persian power, Par- 
menion sent off some of his horsemen to Alexander, 
begging him to come to their support quickly. They 
carried out their orders with dispatch, but finding 
that Alexander was already in full pursuit at a great 


1 Curtius, 4. 15. 33. 





1 Rhodoman corrected to izmwyv. 
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8 Suwypov obror pev emavfiAdov dmpakror, 6 de 
Tlappevioy rats tOv Oerraddv cidars xpwpevos 
éumeipdrata Kat modods KataBaddv pddis érpé- 
ato rods BapBapous, uddvoTa KatamAayéevras TH 
kata Tov Aapetov duyf. 

61. ‘O Sé Aapetos rH otparnyia Siadépwv Kai 
auvepyov éxwv TO TARVOS TOO KovopTod THY arro- 
xadpyoww ody cpolav rots ddAots BapBapors Eezroretro, 
eis Tobvavtiov Sé épos Oppyjoas Kal KpuTTopevnv 
éxywv 51a Tov e€arpdpevov Kovioprov Thy idiav azo- 
xaépnow axwdivws airds te diépuyev tods TE pe? 
éavtob mdvras eis Tas KaTomWw Keyevas TaV 
2 MaxeSdvwv Kapas di€owoe. tédos 5¢ mévrwv TOV 
BapBdpwv mpos dvyiv dpynodvrwy Kat tav Ma- 
Keddveav Tovs eaxdTous dél KTEWOVTwWY TAaXD Tas 6 
3 mAnaiov Tod mediov Tém0s vexp@v emAnpwOn. S10 
kat trav BapBapwv ev radrn TH wdxn KaTeKdrnoav 
ot mdvres immets te Kat melot mAclovs TOV evvea 
pupiddwv: rv dé Maxeddévwv dvnpéOnoav pev eis 
mevrakootous, tpavpariat 8 eyévovto mapmAnbeis,* 


1 zavuTrAnbeis X. 





1 This incident is variously reported. According to Dio- 
dorus, Alexander did not receive Parmenion’s plea for help, 
and Parmenion extricated himself without it. According to 
Curtius (4. 15. 6-8; 16. 1-4) and Plutarch (Alewander, 32. 
3-4; 33. 7), Alexander received the message but did not turn 
back, and Parmenion extricated himself without help. Ac- 
cording to Arrian (3. 15. 1), Alexander received the message, 
returned, and helped Parmenion. 

2 Diodorus is confused as to Dareius’s movements after the 
battle, perhaps from a confusion of the Greater and the 
Lesser Zab. He placed the battle at Arbela (chap. 53. 4), 
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distance from the battlefield they returned without 31/0 ».c. 


accomplishing their mission. Nevertheless Parme- 
nion handled the Thessalian squadrons with the ut- 
most skill and finally, killing many of the enemy, 
routed the Persians who were by now much dishear- 
tened by the withdrawal of Dareius.* 

61. Dareius was a clever strategist. He took ad- 
vantage of the great cloud of dust and did not with- 
draw to the rear like the other barbarians, but swing- 
ing in the opposite direction and covering his move 
ment by the dust, got away safely himself and brought 
all his troops into villages which lay behind the 
Macedonian position. Finally all the Persians had 
fled, and as the Macedonians kept slaughtering the 
stragglers, before long the whole region in which the 
battle had taken place was covered with dead. On 
the Persian side in the battle fell, cavalry and infantry 
together, more than ninety thousand.* About five 
hundred of the Macedonians were killed and there 
were very many wounded.‘ Of the most prominent 


which lies between the two rivers. If Dareius made his escape 
up the valley of the Greater Zab, to the north, he would have 
moved into the Macedonian rear. Actually, of course, the 
battle took place at Gaugamela, in the plain north of the 
Greater Zab, and Dareius fled to the south to Arbela, escap- 
ing up the valley of the Lesser Zab (Curtius, 4. 16.8 ; Arrian, 
3. 15. 4-5). Diodorus’s repeated reference to the dust cloud 
may be an attempt to cover what he felt to be an inherent 
improbability. It is true that, accidentally or intentionally, 
dust played a part in many ancient battles (cp. E. Echols, 
Classical Journal, 47 (1952), 285-288). 

3 This figure is given variously as 40,000 (Curtius, 4. 16. 
26) and 300,000 (Arrian, 3. 15. 6). The writer of P. Oxy- 
rhynchus 1798 gives a total of 53,000. 

4 The Macedonian casualties are given variously as 100 
(Arrian, 3. 15. 6), 300 (Curtius, 4. 16. 26), and 1000 foot and 
200 horse (P. Oxyrhynchus 1798). 
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2 para dSiapéver, ris eAevbepias avréxea0ar BonOr- 
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Xopyyiocw pds 70 dvvacba feviKas peyadas 
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1 Koivros RX; Kévvos F. 








* Curtius, 4. 16. 32; Arrian, 3. 15. 2. The meaning of 
this designation of Hephaestion is obscure. He did not com- 
mand the footguards, the traomorat, for Nicanor;Parmenion’s 
son, was still their commander in 330 (Arrian, 3. 21. 8) and 
only died later in that year (Arrian, 3. 25. 4). The small 
group of bodyguards proper had no commander, and it is 
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group of commanders, Hephaestion was wounded with 
a spear thrust in the arm; he had commanded the 
bodyguards.’ Perdiccas and Coenus, of the general’s 
group, were also wounded, so also Menidas and others 
of the higher commanders.? 

That was the outcome of the battle near Arbela. 

62. When Aristophon was archon at Athens, the 
consular office at Rome was assumed by Gaius Domi- 
tius and Aulus Cornelius. In this year word was 
brought to Greece about the battle near Arbela, and 
many of the cities became alarmed at the growth of 
Macedonian power and decided that they should 
strike for their freedom while the Persian cause was 
still alive. They expected that Dareius would help 
them and send them much money so that they could 
gather great armies of mercenaries, while Alexander 
would not be able to divide his forces. If, on the other 
hand, they watched idly while the Persians were ut- 
terly defeated, the Greeks would be isolated and never 
again be able to think of recovering their freedom. 

There was also an upheaval in Thrace at just this 
time which seemed to offer the Greeks an opportunity 
for freeing themselves. Memnon, who had been de- 
signated governor-general there, had a military force 


quite uncertain when Hephaestion became a member. He 
is first so called in 325 (Arrian, 6. 28. 4) and is conspicuously 
not so called in 328 (Arrian, 4. 12. 6; but Arrian’s usage is 
not consistent, cp. 4. 24. 10). He was presumably not a 
bodyguard in 330 when he and Cleitus divided Philotas’s 
command of the Companion Cavalry. This seems to exclude 
the translation: ‘‘ fighting first among the bodyguards.” 

2 Curtius, 4. 16. 32. Menidas had commanded a cavalry 
unit on the extreme right (Arrian, 3. 12. 3). 

3 Aristophon was archon at Athens from July 330 to June 
329 g.c. The consuls of 332 8.c. were Cn. Domitius Calvinus 
and A. Cornelius Cossus Arvina (Broughton, 1. 141). 
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Kaipov éxew droAaBdvres Too Tapackevdoacbat Ta 
mpos Tov méAewov mapexddovy Tods “EAAnvas ovup- 

7 fpovijoa mepl ris eAevbepias. ’AOnvaior pév ody, 
Tapa mavras Tods GAdous “EAAnvas bm’ *AAcEdvSpou 
TpoTipa@pevor, THY Hnovxliav Hyov: Il<AoTovynoiwy 
8° of mAetous Kal rdv GAAwv Twées cvpdpovicarres 
ameypabavto mpdos Tov mdAcuov Kal Kard ddvapuy 
Tav TdAcwv Karaypadovtes TaV véwy Tods dpl- 
orous KatéAcEav otpatwitas melods pev od é- 
Adrrovs r&v Siopupiwv, immeis Sé wepi duoxtAtovs. 

8 tiv 8 yyepoviay exovres Aakedarpdviot vravdypel 
mpos Tov drép Ta ddwy Kivduvoy Hpunoav, "Ay- 
Sos tod Bacwéws riv mévrwy exovtos iyepoviav. 

63. ’Avrimarpos Sé mubdpevos tiv tOv ‘ENjvwv 
ovvdpopny Tov pev ev TH OpdKn mdAceuov ws ToT? 
hv Svvarov Kxarédvoev, eis 8€ tiv TleAomévynoov 
HKE peTa dons Ths Svvdpews. mpocdaBdpevos 
d€ Kai mapa TOV cvppaxotvtwy ‘EAAjvwv otpa- 
Twbtas jOpowwe tods dmavtas obK eAdTTovs TaV 

2 reTpakiopupiwv. ‘yevouevns dé mapatdgews pe- 





1 He had been appointed by Alexander before the start of 
the Asian campaign (Berve, Alexanderreich, 2, no. 499). 
Antipater was Alexander’s viceroy in Macedonia. The cam- 
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men, revolted against Alexander, quickly possessed a 
large army, and was openly bent on war. Antipater 
was forced to mobilize his entire army and to advance 
through Macedonia into Thrace to settle with him.* 

While Antipater was occupied with this,? the Lace- 
daemonians thought that the time had come to under- 
take a war and issued an appeal to the Greeks to unite 
in defence of their freedom. The Athenians had been 
favoured beyond all the other Greeks by Alexander 
and did not move. Most of the Peloponnesians, 
however, and some of the northern Greeks reached 
an agreement and signed an undertaking to go to war. 
According to the capacity of the individual cities they 
enlisted the best of their youth and enrolled as 
soldiers not less than twenty thousand infantry and 
about two thousand cavalry. The Lacedaemonians 
had the command and led out their entire levy for the 
decisive battle, their king Agis having the position of 
-commander in chief. 

63. When Antipater learned of this Greek mobiliza- 
tion, he ended the Thracian campaign on what terms 
he could and marched down into the Peloponnesus 
with his entire army. He added soldiers from those of 
the Greeks who were still loyal and built up his force 
until it numbered not less than forty thousand.* When 
it came to a general engagement, Agis was struck 


paign ended with an agreement leaving Memnon in his 
governorship. Some years later he conducted reinforcements 
to Alexander and took part in his later operations in the East 
(Curtius, 9. 3. 21). His revolt is not otherwise mentioned. 

2 The narrative is continued from chap. 48. 1 and con- 
cluded, chap. 73. 5-6. Cp. Curtius, 6.1; Justin, 12. 1. 8-11. 

3 Alexander sent him 3000 talents for the campaign (Arrian, 
3. 16. 10). 
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yddns 6 wev "Ayis paxdpevos erecev, of 5¢ Aaxe- 
Sarpdvioe troAdv pev eKOdpws xpdvov aywrildpevor 
Stexaprépovv, tov Sé cvppdywv Bracbdvrwv Kal 
abrol TH dvaxwpnow eis rhv Lmdprnv éroujoavro. 
> / > > ~ ~ A 

3 dvnpelnoay 4 ev Th paxn Tov ey Aakedatpo- 
viwy Kal TOV ouppdywv tArciovs TOV TEVTAKLO- 
yiAlwv Kal tpiaxociwy, trav Sé per’ >Avrumdtpou 
TpioxiAvot Kal mevTaKdatoL. 

4 “ISiov 8¢ re cuveBy Kal wept tiv tod “Ayidos 
rereuriv yevécbar: dywriodpevos yap Aaprpds Kat 
moAdots Tpavuacw evavriows mepuTecwv to TeV 
otpatwwTa@v eis tiv Lmdpryv daexouilero™ Tepi- 
KatdAnmros 5é yevopevos Kal ra Kal’ éavrov 
dmoyvods Tots pev GAAows otpatiudtais mpooéragev 
dmévas TH Taxlorny Kal SiacwLlew adrods eis TH 
rhs marpidos xpetav, adros 8€ KabomAuobeis Kal 
els ydvu Siavacras jutvato tods modepious Kat 
twas KataBaddv Kal ovvaxovtiabeis Katéorpepe 
zov Biov, apkas érn evvéa.” 

5 ‘Hyets S€ SueAnAvOores 7a mpaxbevta Kata THV 
Edpapnv ev péper 7a Kata tHv *Aciay ovvtede- 
abevra didEmev. 

64. Aapetos pév yap arrnbeis ev rH epi "Ap- 
Bnda rapardéer thy puyny emt ras dvw oatpameias 
enoujoato, omevowv TH Svacrypate Tov TOTWY 
AaBeiv dvaorpodyy Kat xpdvov tkavov eis mrapa- 
oxeviy Svvdpews. 7d pev obv mp@rov «is *Ex- 
Barava tis Mnfbelas Siavdcas evraiba diérpiBev 
Kal Tovs pev eK THs duyhs dvacwLlopevous avedé- 
1 Grexopitero only in a late hand in R; dzexopic#y codd. 
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down fighting, but the Lacedaemonians fought furi- 330/29 ».c. 


ously and maintained their position for a long time ; 
when their Greek allies were forced out of position 
they themselves fell back on Sparta. More than five 
thousand three hundred of the Lacedaemonians and 
their allies were killed in the battle, and three thou- 
sand five hundred of Antipater’s troops. 

An interesting event occurred in connection with 
Agis’s death. He had fought gloriously and fell with 
many frontal wounds. As he was being carried by his 
soldiers back to Sparta, he found himself surrounded 
by the enemy. Despairing of his own life, he ordered 
the rest to make their escape with all speed and to 
save themselves for the service of their country, but 
he himself armed and rising to his knees defended 
himself, killed some of the enemy and was himself 
slain by a javelin cast ; he had reigned nine years.’ 
(This is the end of the first half of the seventeenth 
book.) ? 

Now that we have run through the events in Europe, 
we may in turn pass on to what occurred in Asia. 

64. After his defeat in the battle near Arbela, 
Dareius directed his course to the upper satrapies, 
seeking by putting distance between himself and 
Alexander to gain a respite and time enough to 
organize anarmy. He made his way first to Ecbatana 
in Media and paused there, picking up the stragglers 


1 The battle took place near Megalopolis, probably rather 
before than after Gaugamela (Curtius, 6. 1. 21). 

2 See the division of the book into two parts in the Table 
of Contents (p. 106) and note 2 below. 





2 At this point the following notations appear in the manu- 
scripts: téAos rod a’ PyBAlov ris ul RX; ris éxraxadexdrys 
tév AvoScdpov Biprwv ets 880 Sunpnuevns 70 réAos THs a’ F. 
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2 xero, Tovs Sé avdmAovs KabdrAlev. uereTreumeTO 
Sé Kal orparidtas ex T&v TAnoWoYwpwv eOvdv Kai 
mpos Tovds év Baxrpois Kat tats dvw ocarpasretats 
satpamas Kal otpatnyovs dieréuseto, mapaxadav 
SuadvAdrrew THY mpos adrov ebvovay. 

3 ’AdAdéavdpos S€é pera tiv viKnv Odipas Tods TeTE- 
Aeurnkdras éréBade Tots ’"ApBrAows Kal aoAAjy jev 
edpev apfoviar Tis Tpodis, odk dAtyov 5€ Kdopov 
kat yalav BapBapixyy, apyupiov S€ rddavra Tpio- 

‘yidua. ovddoyvodpevos S¢ rHv pedAovoay ececBau 
P0opav rod mepiexovtos aépos bua TO TAHOos TaV 
vexpav ed0ds avélevée Kal karyvrnce peta mons 

4 rijs Buvdpews cis BaBvAdva. tav 8 éyyxwpiwv mpo- 

Oipuws srodeEapevwv abrov Kal Kata Tas émoTa- 

Ouias Aapmpds éotuivtwv tods Maxeddvas avéAaBe 

tiv Sdvapuw ex THs mpoyeyernuevyns Tadatwpias. 

macious 5€ Ta&v TpidKovTa AuepOv evduerpupe TH 
move Sid re ri Sarxpilecav trav emiryndeiwy Kal 
thy dpirokeviay trav éyywpiwv. 

Mera 5é raéra tiv pev dxpay mapédwKe Typeiv 
’Aydbwu 7@ vdvaiw, ovorjcas att@ Maxedovas 
otpatiuitas émtakociovs: "AmoAAddwpov S€: Tov 
’Audurodirny Kal Meévytra tov [eAAatov amédeke 
atparnyovs Tis Te BaBvAdvos Kat THv catparrerav 
péxpe Kidixias, Sods 5¢ adrois dpyupiov réAavra. 
yitua mpocérake Eevodoyetvy orpatidtas ws mAét- 
atous. Mibpivn 8€ 7 rapaddovte thy ev, Ldpdeow 


a 


ao 








1 Arrian, 3. 16. 1. Dareius reached Ecbatana from the 
north. That city is at the Persian end of the best route from 
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from the battle and rearming those who had lost their 339/29 s.c. 
weapons.! He sent around to the neighbouring tribes 
demanding soldiers, and he posted couriers to the 
satraps and generals in Bactria and the upper satra- 

pies, calling upon them to preserve their loyalty to 

him. 

After the battle, Alexander buried his dead and 
entered Arbela,? finding there abundant stores of 
food, no little barbaric dress and treasure, and three 
thousand talents of silver.2 Judging that the air of 
the region would be polluted by the multitude of un- 
buried corpses, he continued his advance immedi- 
ately and arrived with his whole army at Babylon. 
Here the people received him gladly, and furnishing 
them billets feasted the Macedonians lavishly.’ Al- 
exander refreshed his army from its previous labours 
and remained more than thirty days in the city be- 
cause food was plentiful and the population friendly. 

At this time he designated Agathon of Pydna * to 
guard the citadel, assigning to him seven hundred 
Macedonian soldiers. He appointed Apollodorus of 
Amphipolis and Menes of Pella as military governors of 
Babylon and the other satrapies as far as Cilicia, giving 
them one thousand talents of silver with instructions 
to enlist as many soldiers as possible.’ He assigned 


Mesopotamia up to the Iranian plateau, however, and so was 
on the straggler line taken by many of the survivors of the 
battle. 

2 Curtius, 5. 1. 10; Arrian, 3. 15. 5. 

3 Curtius, 5. 1. 10, reports 4000 talents. 

* Curtius, 5. 1. 11. 

5 Curtius (5. 1. 36-39) gives a lurid description of this 
entertainment, which he regarded as debauching the army. 

6 Curtius, 5. 1. 43. 

7 Arrian, 3. 16. 4. Some of these administrative arrange- 
ments may have been made at Susa (Arrian, 3. 16. 6-11). 
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dxpav ’Apyeviav éSwxev. ex 5é tov Andbévrwv 
xpnearwv tdv pev inméwy éExdotw é€ pvas eSwpr- 
caro, Tav S€ cuppdxwv mévte, Tov 8 ex Tihs 
ddrayyos Maxeddvwv dvo, rods Sé Edvous Syurvov 
pcbodopais ériunoe mavras. 

65. Tod dé Bacws dvaledéavros ex rijs BaBv- 
Advos Kal Kara THv Topeiav dvtos HKov mpos adrov 
mapa pev “Avrumdrpov meupbevres inmets ev 
Maxeddves mrevraxdavor, meloi Sé é€axioxiAvor, ex 
Se Opdens immets pev éEaxdavor, Tpaddrcis’ dé 
Tpiaxiduot Kat mevraxdowor, ex Sé [eAomovyijcov 
melol pev TeTpaxroxiAor, imeis 8¢ Bpayd Aetmovres 
Tov xiriwv, ék 8 THs Maxedovias rdv ditwv rod 
Baowréws viol mevrijKovra mpos tiv ocwparodv- 

2 Aakiav do Tv marépwr ameoraduévor. 6 5é Ba- 
atreds TovTous mapadaBav mpofye Kal Karivrnoev 
éxratos eis tv Lurraxwhv* érapyiav. 

Tis d€ xdpas tadrns ToAAjv adboviay éeyodons 
Tov emiTndeiwy mdvtwv év tadrn mAclovs %uepas 
epewev, dua pev omevdwv ek THS KaTad THY OdoL- 
mopiav Tadamwpias dvadaBetv tiv Sdvayv, dua Sé 
TIS oTpatiwtiKis ta€ews Siavoodpevos éyeAn- 

1 Tpadrecis RX; Tpareeis F. 


_ * Luraxwiv RXF, but ep. Book 18, 6.3. The usual spelling 
is Lerraxnviy. 





1 Curtius, 5. 1. 44; Arrian, 3. 16. 5. Armenia had not 
been and was not to be conquered at this time, and Mithrines 
did not enter upon his governorship (Berve, Aleaanderreich 
2, no. 524). : 

2 Curtius, 5. 1.45. A mina contained one hundred drach- 
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Armenia as a province to Mithrines, who had surren- 330/29 s.c. 


dered to him the citadel of Sardes.!. From the money 
which was captured he distributed to each of the 
cavalrymen six minas, to each of the allied cavalry- 
men five, and to the Macedonians of the phalanx two, 
and he gave to all the mercenaries two months’ pay.? 

65. After the king had marched out of Babylon and 
while he was still on the road, there came to him, sent 
by Antipater, five hundred Macedonian cavalry and 
six thousand infantry, six hundred Thracian cavalry 
and three thousand five hundred Trallians, and from 
the Peloponnese four thousand infantry and little 
less than a thousand cavalry. From Macedonia also 
came fifty 4 sons of the king’s Friends sent by their 
fathers to serve as bodyguards. The king welcomed 
all of these, continued his march, and on the sixth day 
crossed over into the province of Sittacené.° 

This was a rich country abounding in provisions of 
all sorts, and he lingered here for a number of days, 
at once anxious to rest his army from the fatigue of 
their long marches and concerned to review the or- 
ganization of his army. He wanted to advance some 


mae, and was one-sixtieth of a talent. The pay of Alex- 
ander’s army is unknown, but that of a cavalryman must 
have been at least two drachmae a day. /G, ii?. 329 shows 
that an Athenian hypaspist serving in the League troops 
with Alexander received a drachma a day from the city. Cp. 
W. Riistow, H. Kéchly, Geschichte der griechischen Kriegs- 
kunst (1852), 262 f.; Berve, Alewanderreich, 1. 193-196. 

3 Curtius (5. 1. 39-42) gives the same figures, with the 
exception of specifying 380 cavalry. These troops must have 
been sent by Antipater before trouble was anticipated in 
Greece. They had been recruited by Amyntas (chap. 49. 
1; Curtius, 5. 1.40). The Trallians were a Thracian people. 

4 The same figure is given by Curtius, 5. 1. 42, 

5 Curtius, 5. 2. 1. This district lay parallel to Babylonia 
on the left bank of the Tigris. 
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Ojvar Kal Tas tyepovias avaPiBdou Kai tiv d¥va- 
pu ioxvporrovioas TH Te TAnOE Kal rais dperais 

37Tav Hyeudvwv. ovvreddoas dé Ta SeSoypeva Kat 
HETa TOAAs émedeias mept TOV apioreiwv' Kplow 
Tomaduevos Kat toAAods amo THs peydAns Hye- 
Hovias émt peydAas e€ovoias avaBiBdcas mdévras 
tovs Hyepovas eis a€iwpa petlov Kal oropyny ic- 

4 xupav mpos éavTov mponyayey. éemepednOn Sé Kal 
Tis WwtiKhs Tov otparwrdv SiaTd~ews Kal 
ToAAa mpos THY edypnotiay emwonadpevos emt TO 
Kpeirrov duwphdcaro. Karackevdoas dé maaav tiv 
otpariav ebvoia te mpds Tov HyoUpevov Siadepov- 
Gav Kal mpos Ta TrapayyedAAdueva meWapyodoar, 
ért S€ rais avdpayabias depBddAovoav, emt Tods 
brrodevropevous dydvas wpynoev. 

5 His d€ ryv Lovovaviy Karavrjoas axwStvws rap- 
éAaBe rd, mepiBdnra ev Lovoors Bacidewa, éxovoiws 
*ABovdredtov? tod catpdmov mapaddvros atbr@ 
THY TOA, ws pev Evror yeypadact, mpoord£avTos 
Aapeiou tots memorevpévois bm’ adrob. tobro Sé 
mpagar tov Baca tov Ilepodv, drws 6 pev 
*Are€avdpos eis meproTtacpods a€voAdyous Kal mapa- 
Anppers emupaveotdtwr® modewv Kai Oncavpdv peyd- 
Awv éumecwv ev doxoXias indpyn, 6 S¢ Aapeios 
TH puyh AapBdvyn xpdvov eis tiv Tod moAeuov 

/ 
TapacKeuny. 

66. ‘O dé *AAgEavdpos mapadaPay tiv wédAw Kal 
tovs ev tots Bacwelors Anoavpods cdpev dorjuov 
Xpvood Kal dpydpov mAciw t&v reTpaKiopupiwv 

1 dporeiwy F 3 dpicrwy RX. 2 "ABovAjrou F, 

® emipaveordrwy Reiske ; émaveordras codd., which may 
well be right. 
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officers and to strengthen the forces by the number 330/29 x.c. 


and the ability of the commanders. This he effected. 
He scrutinized closely the reports of good conduct 
and promoted many from a high military command to 
an even higher responsibility, so that by giving all 
the commanders greater prestige he bound them to 
himself by strong ties of affection. He also examined 
the situation of the individual soldiers and introduced 
many improvements by considering what was useful. 
He brought the whole force up to an outstanding 
devotion to its commander and obedience to his com- 
mands, and to a high degree of effectiveness, looking 
toward the battles to come.! 

From there he entered Susiané without opposition 
and took over the fabulous palace of the kings. The 
satrap Abuleutes * surrendered the city to him volun- 
tarily, and some have written that he did this in com- 
pliance with orders given by Dareius to his trusted 
officials. The king of Persia hoped by this policy, it 
is suggested, that Alexander would be kept busy with 
dazzling distractions and the acquisition of brilliant 
cities and huge treasures, while he, Dareius, won time 
by his flight to prepare for a renewed warfare.* 

66. Alexander entered the city and found the trea- 
sure in the palace to include more than forty thou- 
sand talents of gold and silver bullion, which the 


1 Curtius (5. 2. 2-7) describes these measures in more detail, 
but without satisfying our desire for specific military informa- 
tion. It may be that Alexander was re-organizing his dis- 
positions in view of the impending mountain and steppe war- 
fare, requiring increased fire-power and mobility (Riistow- 
Kéchly, op. cit. 252). 

2 Curtius (5. 2. 8) and Arrian (3. 16. 9) give his name as 
Abulites, and say that Alexander left him in Susa as governor. 

3 This rumour is not mentioned by the other Alexander 
historians, and its source is unknown. 
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2TaAdvrwy. tadra dé éx moAAGv xpdvenv ot Baowdeis 
dOuKra Sueripnoav, mpos Ta mapddoya Ths THXNS 
dmodunévres adrois Kataguyds. xwpis dé TovTwv 
bmfpxev evvaxioxitua taAavTa xpvood XapaKrhpa 
SapevKov exovra. 5 : } bes: 

3 “Sir 8€ te ovveBy yeveoda TO Baowret Kara iv 
mapdadnypu TOY xpnparwv. _Kabioavros yap avrod 
emt tov BaowduKov Opdvov Kal TovTOU petLovos ovTos 
i) Kara THY ovppetplay Tod odparos, THY Taide 
zis Sav Tods 7éSas dzoAcizovTas TOAD Tob Kara 
zov Opdvov boBd0pov Bacracas TI Aapetou Tpa- 

4 melav breOynKe Tois ToGly alwpovpevots. apyoorns 
Sé yevouevns 6 pev Bacideds dmedéfaro Thy Too 
mpagavros evoToxiav, THV be mapeoTaTwv Tis TB 
Opdvw edvodyos Kuw7Meis Thy epoxy, TH peraBoAs 

5 THs THyns éddKpvoev. OV Wav 6 Adefavdpos 
jpero, Tt Kaxov idav yeyovos KAadets ; 6 de 
ebvodyos ednae, Nov pev ads etwe doddos, mporepov 
Sé Aapeiov, kal pice piAdodéom0T0s ov Pyne 
iSdv 76 Tap” éxeivp padvoTa TiLmpevov Vov aTYLoV 

eyovos oKedos. 
6 0 8é Bacrreds Sid Tis atoKpicews aBwv év- 





1 Justin (11. 14. 9) and Plutarch (Alexander, 36. 1 : coined 
ot oe the wee figure as Diodorus ;_Curtius (5. 2. 11) 
and Arrian (3. 16. 7) give 50,000 talents. The daric was the 
standard Persian gold coin with an image of the king on one 
side depicted as an archer. The name was popularly derived 
from that of Dareius I, who first minted them (cp. E. 5S, G. 
Robinson, Numismatic Chronicle, 18, 1958, 187-193.) : 

2 The story is told also by Curtius, 5. 2. 13-15, but without 
the moral tone that is striking here. It is well known that 
the throne was a symbol of divinity in the Orient, and that 
a king’s clothing, bed, and throne were affected with royal 
and divine mana. Cp. S. Eitrem, Symbolae Osloenses, 10 
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kings had accumulated unused over a long period of 330/29 ».c, 


time as a protection against the vicissitudes of For- 
tune. In addition there were nine thousand talents 
of minted gold in the form of darics.? 

A curious thing happened to the king when he was 
shown the precious objects. He seated himself upon 
the royal throne, which was larger than the propor- 
tions of his body.2_ When one of the pages saw that 
his feet were a long way from reaching the footstool 
which belonged to the throne, he picked up Dareius’s 
table and placed it under the dangling legs. This 
fitted, and the king was pleased by the aptness of the 
boy, but a eunuch standing by was troubled in his 
heart at this reminder of the changes of Fortune and 
wept. Alexander noticed him and asked, ‘“ What 
wrong have you seen that you are crying?” The 
eunuch replied, ‘‘ Now I am your slave as formerly I 
was the slave of Dareius. I am by nature devoted to 
my masters and I was grieved at seeing what was 
most held in honour by your predecessor now become 
an ignoble piece of furniture.” 

This answer reminded the king how great a change 


(1932), 35; R. Labat, Le Caractére religieux de la royauté 
assyro-babylonienne (1939) ; P. Schramm, Herrschaftszeichen 
und Staatssymbolik, 1 (1954), 316-369 ; G. Germain, Revue 
des Etudes Grecques, 69 (1956), 303-313; S. Weinstock, 
Journal of Roman Studies, 47 (1957), 146-154. This may 
explain why it was hybris for Alexander to put his feet on 
the royal table, but not why the throne was so high. A. 
Alféldi (La Nouvelle Clio, 1950, 537), however, points out 
that Persian thrones were normally elevated seven steps up, 
and this one may have lacked its steps. Probably Diodorus’s 
source did not rationalize the anecdote. Curtius (8. 4. 15-17) 
reports that Alexander mentioned this sanctity of the throne, 
saying that he did not believe in it. Cp. also the second 
throne incident, chap. 116. 2-4. See Addenda. 
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vouav THs 6Ans Kara Ti Ilepoucjy BaciActay pera.- 
Bodfs trédaBev eavrov dreprpavev Te meTrounKEvar 
Kal Tis mpos Tas aixpadwridas émveuxeias ado- 

7 tpubrarov. Sidmep mpooxadeodpevos Tov Bévra THv 
tpdrelav eréragev dpar mad. évrada mapeotws 
Dirdras, ’AAV ody HBpis eoriv, elmev, TO p27) 
b16d cod mpootaxbév, GAAG Saipovds Twos ayaod 
mpovola Kat Bovdrjoer. 6 Sé Bacideds oiwrodpevos 
76 pnbev mpocérakev edv Keipevnv ino TH Opdvw 
THY TpdmeLav. _ ge : : ; 

67. Mera Se radra thy pev Aapetov pytEepa Kat 
Tas Ovyarépas Kal rov viov daédumev ev Lovoors 
Kat mapaxaréornce Tovs Sidd£ovras THY “EAAQviKnY 
SudAexrov, adros Sé pera THs Suvdpews avalevéas 

2rerapratios én tov Tiypw motapov ddixero. os 
péwy and tis Ovkiwv dpewfs To pev mparov 
déperas Sida yopas Tpaxelas Kai yapddpais peydAaus 
SecAnupevyns emt aradiovs xAlovs, Errevta duappet 
xwpav medidda, mpaivopevos atel paddAov, Kat d1- 
eAGdv oradiovs éaxociovs e€inow «is THY KaTa 

3 IIdpoas OdAaccav. SiaBds dé tov Tiypw mporyev 
ent tiv Ovtiwy xdpav, obcav mdydopov Kat 
Sapréow Sac. Siappeopevyy Kal moAdAods Kal 
mavrodarovs éxdépovoay Kaprovs: 810 Kai Tis 
cipipov Enpawoperys dmwbpas Tavrodamd TAdopara. 
xpjoy.a mpos amdAavow of rov Tiypw mAcovtes 
éumopot Kardyovow els Tv BaBudwviav. 

4 KaradaBev 8€ ras mapddous dudarropévas bro 
MaSérov,! ovyyevots pev dvros Aapeiov, Sdvapuv 
8é éyovros d€wWAoyov, Kateokéaro Thy dxupoTyTa 

1 Madérov Cospi; Madéov ros F ; Mérov RX. The manu- 
scripts of Curtius (5. 3. 4) give Medates and Madates. 
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had come over the Persian kingdom. He saw that he 320/29 n.c. 


had committed an act of arrogance quite the reverse 
of his gentleness to the captives, and calling the page 
who had placed the table ordered him to remove it. 
Then Philotas, who was present, said, “ But this was 
not insolence, for the action was not commanded by 
you ; it occurred through the providence and design 
of a good spirit.”’ So the king took this remark for an 
omen, and ordered the table to be left standing at the 
foot of the throne. 

67. After this Alexander left Dareius’s mother, his 
daughters, and his son in Susa,1 providing them with 
persons to teach them the Greek language, and 
marching on with his army on the fourth day reached 
the Tigris River.?. This flows down from the moun- 
tains of the Uxii and passes at first for a thousand fur- 
longs through rough country broken by great gorges, 
but then traverses a level plain and becomes ever 
quieter, and after six hundred furlongs empties into 
the Persian sea. This he crossed, and entered the 
country of the Uxii, which was rich, watered by 
numerous streams, and productive of many fruits of 
all kinds. At the season when the ripe fruit is dried, 
the merchants who sail on the Tigris are able to bring 
down to Babylonia all sorts of confections good for 
the pleasures of the table.* 

Alexander found the passages guarded by Madetes, 
a cousin of Dareius, with a substantial force, and he 
saw at once the difficulty of the place. The sheer 

1 Curtius, 5. 2. 17. 

2 That is, the Pasitigris (Curtius, 5. 3.1: ‘‘ fourth day ”’ ; 
Arrian, 3. 17. 1). 


3 For the character of the country cp. Strabo, 15. 3. 6. 729. 
No one else so emphasizes its fertility. 
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Tov Tomwy. armapodevTwr 8 dvtTwy Kpnuvdv TOV 
eyxwptow Tus dviip, Ovgtos pev TO yevos, Eusrerpos 
S€ Tav témwv, ernyyeiAato TH Baorde? Sid Twos 
aTEVAS atpamod Kai mapaBddrov a&ew Tods oTpaTi- 

5 Tas, wore brepdckious yeveoar TOV ToAcepiwv. oO 
8 ’AdeEavdpos mpoodeEdpevos tods Adyous TovTw 
prev ovvaréoreive Tovs tkavods oTpariwiras, adrds 
d€ THV Siodov KatacKevdoas ed’ dv" Hv evdexdpevov 
ex Ovadoyns mpooeBade Tois emi ta&v Tapddwv 
edeotnkoow. evepyds S€ Tob Kiwddvvov avveoT@rTos 
kal Tdv BapBdpwv tepiomwpevwv trept Tov ayadva 
mapaddogws ot meudpbevres ebavnoav brepdeEvor Tots 
Thy mdpodov dvAddtrovot. KatamAayéevtwy dé TaV 
BapBdpev Kal mpos duynvy opunoavrwy éeyKparis 
eyeveto THs SueEodov Kal TaYews Tac@v TOV KaTG 
thy Ovétavnv moAcwv. 

68. *Evreddev 8 avaledéas mpofyev emi tiv ep- 
aida Kal meumraios Kev emt Tas Lovowddas Ka- 
Aovpevas métpas. Tatras d¢ mpoKkareindws iv 6 
’"ApioBaplavns peta orpatwwrav meldv pev d.0- 
puplwy Kal TevrakioxAiwr, imméwy dé Tpiakooiwv. 

26 d€ BacwWeds ddfas TH Bia Kpatyoew THs mUAns 
mponye Oia TOTWY oTEVaV Kal Tpayéwv oddevos 
mapevoxAodvros. ot S¢ BapBapor péype ev Twos 
elwyv adrov Siarropevecbar tas mapddous, eet dé 
els péoas Tas dvoywpias AKov, adv tiv éemiPeow 
émo.obyto Kal TmoAAods ev dpatvatovs Aious éme- 
KUALoV, of mpoomimrovtes advw tots Maxeddow 
aOpdo.s® moAdods SiepOerpov, odK odAtyou 8° azo 
Tov Kpnuv@v axovrilovres eis memuKvwpévous odK 

1 é¢’ dv codd. ; ad’ dv Wesseling ; é¢” dcov Fischer. 
2 GOpdors Fischer ; aOpdo. F ; omitted by RX, 
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cliffs offered no passage, but an Uxian native who 330/29 x.c. 


knew the country offered to lead soldiers by a narrow 
and hazardous path to a position above the enemy. 
Alexander accepted the proposal and sent off with 
him a body of troops, while he himself expedited the 
move as far as possible and attacked the defenders in 
waves. The assault was pressed vigorously and the 
Persians were preoccupied with the struggle when to 
their astonishment above their heads appeared the 
flying column of Macedonians. The Persians were 
frightened and took to their heels. Thus Alexander 
won the pass and soon after took all the cities in 
Uxiané. 

68. Thereafter Alexander marched on in the direc- 
tion of Persis and on the fifth day * came to the so- 
called Susian Rocks.* Here the passage was held by 
Ariobarzanes with a force of twenty-five thousand 
infantry and three hundred cavalry. The king first 
thought to force his way through and advanced to the 
pass through narrow defiles in rough country, but 
without opposition. The Persians allowed him to pro- 
ceed along the pass for some distance, but when he 
was about half-way through the hard part, they 
suddenly attacked him and rolled down from above 
huge boulders, which falling suddenly upon the massed 
ranks of the Macedonians killed many of them. 
Many of the enemy threw javelins down from the 
cliffs into the crowd, and did not miss their mark. 


1 Curtius, 5. 3. 4-15; Arrian, 3. 17. 

2 Curtius, 5. 3. 17. 

3 Arrian’s account (3. 18) explains that Alexander had 
sent on his main body of troops toward Persis along the royal 
road, and only undertook this pass with a flying column, 

4 Curtius, 5. 3. 17 (25,000 infantry); Arrian, 3. 18. 2 
(40,000 infantry and 700 cavalry). 
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dmetbyyavov Ta&v oxoT@v: dAXou 8 eK xEupos Tots 
NiBous BadAdovres Tovs Pralopevovs tv Maxeddvwv 
dvéoteAAov. moAAa 8° adbrois Tis Sucxwpias cvvep- 
yovons émAcovéxtouy Kal avxvods pev arréKTevvov, 
ovK dAlyous 5€ KateTitpwokov. 

3 ‘O 8 *Adrdéav8pos rH Sewdrnte Tob mdfous 
dduvatdv Bonbeiv Kal Oewpdv pydéva trav mrode- 
piwv pire teOvnKdta pre dAws TeTpwpmevov, TOV 
S¢ iSiwy dmodwAdtas pev trodAovs, KaTaTETpw- 
pévovs S€ oxeddv dravtas tovds mpooBddAovras 
avexadéoato TH odAmuyyt Tos oTpaTLbTas a0 THs 

4 pudxyns. davaywproas d€ ao Tay tapddwv oradious 
Tpiakooious’ KaTeaTpatoTrédevoe Kal Tapa TOV ey- 
xwpiwv érvvOdvero ph tis érépa eoti d1exBody. 
mavrwv 8 dmrodawopevwv Siodov pev pndepiav 
GAAnv badpyew, mepiodov Sé elvar moAAGV jyepav 
aicxpov elvar vopicas arddous amodumeiv Tovs TE- 
teheutnKdtas Kal THY alrnow Tdv vexp@v obcav 
Op&v aoxjpova Kal mepiexovoay ATTHS 6uoddynow 
mpooerakev avayayely dmavras Tovds aixyaddrous. 

5 ev 8€ rodros HKev Braydpevos® avip diyAwrTos, 
eldas tiv epoxy dudAexrov. 

Odros 5é éavrév dmedaivero AdvKiov pev elvar TO 
yévos, aixuddwrov S€ yevopevov Topatvew Kara 
TH droKepévnvy dpewny ern mAciw: dv jv airiav 
éurreipov yevécbar ris xwpas Kal Sdvac8a rH 
Svvapw ayayeiv Sia THs Kataddvdpov Kal Karomw 

1 zpraxoaiovs RX ; tetpaxoaious F. 

2 drayduevos RX; daaydpevos F (with da added by a 
second hand) ; dvayduevos Dindorf. 





1 Curtius, 5. 3. 17-23, more reasonably, says thirty fur- 
longs. 
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Still others coming to close quarters flung stones at 330/29 ».c. 


the Macedonians who pressed on. The Persians had 
a tremendous advantage because of the difficulty of 
the country, killed many and injured not a few. 

Alexander was quite helpless to avert the suffer- 
ings of his men and seeing that no one of the enemy 
was killed or even wounded, while of his own force 
many were slain and practically all the attacking 
force were disabled, he recalled the soldiers from the 
battle with a trumpet signal. Withdrawing from the 
pass for a distance of three hundred furlongs,’ he 
pitched camp and from the natives sought to learn 
whether there was any other route through the hills. 
All insisted that there was no other way through, 
although it was possible to go around them at the 
cost of several days’ travel. It seemed to Alexander, 
however, discreditable to abandon his dead and un- 
seemly to ask for them, since this carried with it the 
acknowledgement of defeat, so he ordered all his 
captives to be brought up. Among these came hope- 
fully a man who was bilingual,? and knew the Persian 
language. 

He said that he was a Lycian, had been brought 
there as a captive, and had pastured goats in these 
mountains for a number of years. He had come to 
know the country well and could lead a force of men 
over a path concealed by bushes * and bring them to 


2 Strictly speaking, that is, he knew Persian and Lycian 
(Plutarch, Alexander, 37. 1), but Curtius (5. 4. 4) adds more 
relevantly that he also knew Greek. 

3 This is a somewhat unexpected term which editors have 
viewed with suspicion, but a path which follows folds in the 
mountains is often marked by vegetation. Curtius (5. 4. 24) 
locates these bushes in a great ravine. 
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6 ToLfjoar TOV THpodvTwy Tas Tapddouvs. 6 Sé Ba- 
awreds peydras Swpeats TYyjoew emayyerAdpevos 
Tov avdpa Tovrov Kabyyoupévov duAAVev eumdvens 
Thy pew vuKTos ToAA}Y pev TaTHoas xXLOVa, 
macav oe Kpnuvsdn xdpav mepdoas, xapadpais 

7 BaBetars Kat mroAAais papayee SvecAnppevnv. ém- 
gavels dé Tats mpopudaxais TOV mrohepicoy TOUS [ev 
mpwrous KaréKose, tos 8 emt ths Sevtépas 
dvaakiis retaypevous elebypnoe, tods S€ rpiTous 
tpepdpevos expatrnoe TOV Tapddwv Kat Tods TAei- 
atous ta&v mept Tov ’ApioBaplavynv aéxrewe. 

69. Mera 8€ radra emt ri IepoéroAw mpodywv 
Kata THY OdoV emioToAny exopicaTo Tapa TOD KU- 
pievovtos THs moAews Tipiddrov. ev tavTn 8 Hv 
yeypappevov dru’ édav mapayevdpevos POdon Tods 
émtBarAopevovs Svarnpfjoa Aapeiw tiv Tlepoé- 
moAw, Kdptos €orat Tavrns bm’ adrod mapadobeions. 

2 Sudtrep 6 ’AAcEavdpos Kata orovdyny Hye THY Svva- 
pow Kal rov ’Apaénv motapov Cevéas dreBiBace Tovds 
oTpatidras. 

IIpodyovros 8€ tod Bacwkéws Oéaya mapddo€ov 
Kat Sewov whOn, prcomovynpiay pev meptexov Kara, 
Tav mpatavrwv, édeov 5é Kal ovpmrdberav émupepov 

3 mpos Tovds aviKeota meTovOdTas. amyvrnoay yap 
abt@ wel ixernpi@v “EAAnves bro trav mpdtepov 
Baoirléwv dvdoraro. yeyovdres, OKTaKdoLOL [meV 
oxedov Tov apiOuov dvres, Tais 8 AAruKias of 


1 67 supplied by Fischer. 





1 Curtius, 5. 7. 12, states that he did actually receive thirty 
talents. 
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the rear of the Persians guarding the pass. The king 330/29 s.c. 


promised that he would load him with gifts, and 
under his direction Alexander did make his way over 
the mountain at night struggling through deep snow.? 
The route crossed a very broken country, seamed by 
deep ravines and many gorges. Coming into sight 
of the enemy outposts, he cut down their first line 
and captured those who were stationed in the second 
position, then routed the third line and won the pass, 
and killed most of the troops of Ariobarzanes.* 

69. Now he set out on the road to Persepolis, and 
while he was on the road received a letter from the 
governor of the city, whose name was Tiridates.* It 
stated that if he arrived ahead of those who planned 
to defend the city for Dareius, he would become 
master of it, for Tiridates would betray it to him. 
Accordingly Alexander led his army on by forced 
marches; he bridged the Araxes River and so 
brought his men to the other bank.*® 

At this point in his advance the king was confronted 
by a strange and dreadful sight, one to provoke in- 
dignation against the perpetrators and sympathetic 
pity for the unfortunate victims.* He was met by 
Greeks bearing branches of supplication. They had 
been carried away from their homes by previous 
kings of Persia and were about eight hundred in 

2 Curtius, 5. 4. 18. Arrian (3. 18. 5) states that this force 
included five squadrons of heavy cavalry and 4500 Mace- 
donian hoplites. 

3 For the whole story, Curtius, 5. 4; Plutarch, Alexander, 
87; Arrian, 3. 18. 1-9. 

4 “ Custos pecuniae regiae,’’ Curtius, 5. 5. 2. 

5 Curtius, 5. 5. 4. 

6 This story is told at somewhat greater length by Curtius 
(5. 5. 5-24), as well as by Justin (11. 14. 11-12). It is not given 
by Plutarch or Arrian. 
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~ / A 
mAcioro. ev yeynpakores, AKpwTnpiacpevor de 
ndvres, of pev yetpas, of S¢ mddas, of 8€ dra Kat 

4 pivas: Tov 8 emoripas 7 Téxvas eiddTwv Kai ev 

~ > 
mawela mpokexopoTwv Ta pev dAAa TaV axpw- 
tnpliwv amexéxorT0,' adta dé pdva, Ta ovvepyodvra 
mpos Tas émorhpas amedddeurto: wote mdvTas 
Opavras Ta THS HAuKkias d€ubpata Kat Tas TeEpt- 
exovoas Ta odpara ovpdopas édcciv Tas TUyas” 
~ > 4 , A > ‘ A > , 
Tav akAnpotvrwr, wdAvora dé adrov tov ’AEEav- 
Spov ovprabA yevéobar trois ArvxynKdot Kat 7) 
Sivac8a Katacyeiv Ta Saxpva. 

5 ’AvaBoncdvrwy S€ dpa aravrwy Kal tov *AXé- 
EavSpov a€wotvrwv apdvas tats idiars ovpdopais 6 
pev Bacireds mpooxadcadpevos Tods TpoeaTnKOTAS 
Kal Ths adTod peyadopvyias agiws Tysjoas émny- 
yeidato ToAAiy mpdvoiay mroujoacbar THs em’ olKov 
> pie € 9. , \ , 

6 avaxopmidis.’ ot d¢ auveAPdvtes Kat BovAevaodmevor 
mpoekpwav Tv adToO. pov THs eis olkov avako- 
pdfs. dvacwbévras pév yap abrods Siac7aprce- 
cba Kar’ dAlyous Kal mepiovTas ev Tats méAcoww 
émroveiSiatov eLew TH eK THs TUXNS eTYperav: per” 
> / A ~ A Lf / A ” 
GAAjAwy S€ Biodvras, THY duoiav cvpPopay ExovTas, 

/ 4 -~ 7 > fF A ~ + 
rrapapvOrov e€ew THs idias akAnpias THY TOV dAAwv 

7 Ths akAnpias dpowrnta. 810 Kal madw evtvxovTeEs 

~ Cal A A 227 / ra > , 
7@ Baowre? Kat rHv idtav Kpiow SnAdcavres ed€ovTo 
mpos tavrnv tiv wtrdcTtacw oikeiav tapéxecOat 

8 BojBevav. 6 S¢ "AAeEavdpos svyKarabeuevos Tots 
dedoypevois TproxiAias pev ExdoTtw Spaxpyas edwpr- 

1 dmexéxonro Dindorf ; améxomrov RX 3 dméxomrev I. 

2 duyas RX. 

3 The order of words is that of Dindorf. The manuscripts 
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number, most of them elderly. All had been muti- 330/29 ».c. 


lated, some lacking hands, some feet, and some ears 
and noses. They were persons who had acquired 
skills or crafts and had made good progress in their 
instruction ; then their other extremities had been 
amputated and they were left only those which were 
vital to their profession. All the soldiers, seeing their 
venerable years and the losses which their bodies 
had suffered, pitied the lot of the wretches. Alex- 
ander most of all was affected by them and unable to 
restrain his tears. 

They all cried with one voice and besought Alex- 
ander to help them in their misfortunes. The king 
called their leaders to come forward and, greeting 
them with a respect in keeping with his own great- 
ness of spirit, promised to make it a matter of utmost 
concern that they should be restored to their homes. 
They gathered to debate the matter, and decided 
that it would be better for them to remain where 
they were rather than to return home. If they were 
brought back safely, they would be scattered in small 
groups, and would find their abuse at the hands of 
Fortune an object of reproach as they lived on in their 
cities. If, however, they continued living together, as 
companions in misfortune, they would find a solace 
for their mutilation in the similar mutilation of the 
others. So they again appeared before the king, told 
him of their decision, and asked him to give them 
help appropriate to this proposal. Alexander ap- 
plauded their decision and gave each of them three 


read mpockadeodpevos tovs mpocornKoras emnyyeiAato moAAjy 
mpovorav rroinoacbar (roijoecOar F) Kat ris adrod peyadouxias 
dkiws tysjoas dpovrida rroujcacBae (roujcew RX) ris én’ ofkov 
dvakopd7s. 
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caTo Kal orToAds avopeias mévTe Kal yuvatiKkelas 
” 4 \ we UN 4 \ / / 
toas, Cedyn dé Botka dvo0 Kai mpdBara TevtyjKovTa 
kal mupav pedipvous TevTHKOVTA" eroinaev bé Kal 
aredeis abtods travtos BacwWuKod ddpov Kal Tots 
> , /, , ae > € > 
emorTdtais mpocéerage dpovrilew ows pnd bd 
EVOS GOLK@VTAL. 

9 *Adé€avdpos pev otv dxodovOws 7H Kar’ adrov 
emeukeia. ToLavTaus evepyeciais Tas THY HTVyNKd- 
Twv ovpdopas duwplwcaro. 

70. Thv de IlepoemoAw, untpdrodw otcav ris 
Ilepodv Baowelas, amédeEe trois MaxeSdou zrode- 
puwrarny Tov Kata tHhv “Aciav moAewv Kai Tots 
oTpatibrais €dwkKev eis Siaprraynvy ywpis Tov Ba- 

2 otreiwv. mAovawTdrns 8 ovens Tv bo Tov HALov 
Kal TOV wwTtKOv oikwv weTAnpwpevov eK TOAAGV 
Xpovwv tavroias eddatpovias ot Maxeddves éerjecav 
tovs pev avdpas mavras povevovtes, Tas 5é KTHCELS 
duapralovres, moAAds pev Tois TAnVcow dTapyov- 
cas, KaTackeuis O€ Kal KoojLov TavTolov yep“ovoas. 
A A A A ” a > s\7 

3 €v0a 81) moAds prev dpyvpos diehopeito, odK dAtyos 
5€ ypvads Sunpmalero, woAAat S€ Kati moAvtedcts 
> a ¢ A , tA .3 \ 
eabfres, at pev Oadraccias mopdipais, at Sé 

a > a a~ 
xXpvaois evuddcpac. treTouKiApevar, Tois Kparodow 
érabAa Kabicravto. ta dé peydda Kal Kata Tacav 
TiV oiKovpevnv TepiBdnra Bacireva mpos bBpw Kai 
mravreAn pbopav amedddekTo. 

€ A 4 > 4 ~ ¢ a 

4 Ot 5€ Maxeddves evnuepedoavtes rats dprayats 
thy atAnotov Tob mA€lovos émiBupiav odK« éddvavrTo 

~ 4 a 

5 mAnpGoa. tooadrn yap iv THs mAcovetias bep- 

v4 
Body Kara tas TovTwy dprayas woTe Kal mpds 
> / a ~ 
aAAjAovs SiapdxecBa Kat moAXods dvaipeitv TOV 

A ~ a 
Ta TOAAA THS apTayhs e€ioTrovovpéevwv: Twes 5é 
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thousand drachmae, five men’s robes and the same 330/29 n.. 


number for women,! two yoke of oxen, fifty sheep, 
and fifty bushels of wheat. He made them also 
exempt from all royal taxes and charged his adminis- 
trative officials to see that they were harmed by no 
one. 

Thus Alexander mitigated the lot of these unfor- 
tunate persons by such benefactions in keeping with 
his natural kindness. 

70. Persepolis was the capital of the Persian king- 
dom. Alexander described it to the Macedonians 
as the most hateful of the cities of Asia,? and gave it 
over to his soldiers to plunder, all but the palaces. 
It was the richest city under the sun and the private 
houses had been furnished with every sort of wealth 
over the years. The Macedonians raced into it 
slaughtering all the men whom they met and plun- 
dering the residences ; many of the houses belonged 
to the common people and were abundantly supplied 
with furniture and wearing apparel of every kind. 
Here much silver was carried off and no little gold, 
and many rich dresses gay with sea purple or with 
gold embroidery became the prize of the victors. The 
enormous palaces, famed throughout the whole civi- 
lized world, fell victim to insult and utter destruction. 

The Macedonians gave themselves up to this orgy 
of plunder for a whole day and still could not satisfy 
their boundless greed for more. Such was their ex- 
ceeding lust for loot withal that they fought with each 
other and killed many of their fellows who had ap- 
propriated a greater portion of it. The richest of the 


1 The same figures are given by Curtius, 5. 5. 24, 
2 Curtius, 5. 6. 1 (not in Arrian). 
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Ta ToAvTeMorara’ TV edpicKopevwv Tots Eideot 
Suaxdnrovres Tas idlas ameKdpslov pepidas, evior 
S€ ras Ta&v emPadAdvrwr Trois audoPyrovpevois” 
xeipas dméKorrov, avvexdepdpevor tots Ovpois- 
6 tas Sé yuvaikas odv adrois tots Kéapots mpos Biav 
amfyov, Thy alypaAwotav dovAaywyobvtes.” 

*H pev odv IlepodmoAs dom t&v GhAwy moAEwv 
brrepetyev evdaypovia, Tooobdrov brepeBaAero Tas aA- 
Aas Tois aTvyjpacw. 

71. ‘O dé "AdAgEavdpos tapeAPay «is THY dKpav 
mapéAaBe rovs ev adrh Onoavpovs. obrou dé, azo 
Kupov rod mpwrov [lepodv BaowWedoavtos péxpe* 
Tov dToKepwevwy KatpOv 7Oporcpevwv TOV mpocd- 
Swv, éyeuov apyupiov® te Kal ypuatiov: edpéOnoav 
yap év adrois dWdexa pupiddes taddvrwr, eis ap- 

2 yupiov Adyov ayopevov Tob xpvoiov. PovAdpevos 
dé rOv xpnudtwr a pev pel” Eavtod Kopile mpos 
Tas €is TOV moAEMoV xpetas, a SO cis Lodoa Kara- 
Oécbar Kai pvddrrew ev tadrn® TH ToAcL peTeTepL- 
ato éx BaBvddvos kat Meoororapias, ers 8 & 
Lovowy jpdverv 7AHG0s, Trav pev axPopdpwv, TaV 
Sé Cevyirdv, mpos S€ Tovrois KapjAovs axPoddpovs 

1 zoduteAdatepa RX. 


2 dudioByroda RX. 
3 The text is that of RX; viv aixypddAwrov téynv Sovda- 


ywyodrres F. 


. F 
pexpis F. F 
5 dpydpov codd. ; corrected by Fischer. 


6 girf codd.; corrected by Dindorf. 





1 Curtius, 5. 6. 1-8. In any captured town, it was custo- 
mary to kill the men and enslave the women. Here, because 
of the prevailing level of luxury, the rich stuffs were the object 
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finds some cut through with their swords so that each 330/29 ».c. 


might have his own part. Some cut off the hands 
of those who were grasping at disputed property, 
being driven mad by their passions. They dragged 
off women, clothes and all, converting their captivity 
into slavery.t 

As Persepolis had exceeded all other cities in pros- 
perity, so in the same measure it now exceeded all 
others in misery.? 

71. Alexander ascended to the citadel terrace and 
took possession of the treasure there. This had 
been accumulated from the state revenues, beginning 
with Cyrus, the first king of the Persians, down to 
that time, and the vaults were packed full of silver 
and gold. The total was found to be one hundred and 
twenty thousand talents, when the gold was esti- 
mated in terms of silver.? Alexander wanted to take 
some money with him to meet the costs of the war, 
and to deposit the rest in Susa and keep it under 
guard in that city. Accordingly he sent for a vast 
number of mules from Babylon and Mesopotamia, as 
well as from Susa itself, both pack and harness ani- 
mals as well as three thousand pack camels. By these 


of first attention, and women were abducted because of the 
clothing which they wore. 

2 Diodorus does not say whether Alexander accepted the 
offer of Tiridates to surrender Persepolis to him (chap. 69. 1). 
The city was treated as if it had been taken by storm. Curtius 
(5. 6. 11) reports that Tiridates was rewarded for turning over 
the royal treasures. 

3 Curtius (5. 6. 9) gives the same figures. The total is 
expressed as weight of silver and value of gold, the latter 
being equated to silver according to a proportion which is not 
stated. The usual ratio of gold to silver in antiquity was 
12 or 15 to 1. Strabo (15. 3. 9. 731) reports that the treasure 
was ultimately assembled at Ecbatana. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


> 6 > 
TpioxiAlas Kal dud ToUTWY mdvTA aTEKOULOEV Els 
A Ma / 

3 Tods mpoKpiHévras Témous: obddpa yap aAdoTpiws 
éywv mpos rods éyxwplovs ymiore Te abrois Kal 
tiv Tepoémodw eis téAos Eorrevde Karapbeipac. 

Odx dvoikewov 8° elvar vopifopev mepi TOV ev 

4 ~ , / ‘ \ , lol 
ravrn TH méAc Bacirciwv Sia THY ToAUTEACLAY THs 

~ tal La 
4karackevfs Bpayéa SieAbetv. ovons yap axpas 
d€voAdyou mepieiAnder adtiy tpimdobv tTetxos, ob 
To pev mpa@rov avadjppate modvdardvw KaTe- 
oxevaoto Kal Td trbos elye mXOV Exxaidexa emdd- 
1 t 1 53.5 7 \ DY 

5 €eou' Kexoopnpevov, Td dé Sevdtepov THY ev GAAnV 
KaTacKeuyy dpolav e€xer TH TMpoeupnuevw, TO O° 
4 / ec be 3 / A ~ , 
iibos SumAdovov. 6 S€ tpiros mepiBodos TH oX7)- 
part pev eort TeTpdmAcupos, 70 b€ TovTOU TElxoS 
inbos exer mnx@v €&jKovra, AiOw oKAnp@ Kat mpds 

/ 
Scapovi aiwviav ed mepvKdTe Kareokevacpevov. 
~ ~ wn ~ 

6 éxdorn 5é ra&v mAcupdv exer TUAaS xadKas Kai 
map abras otavpods xaAKobs eikooumyxels, ods 
pev mpos THY ex THS Deas KatdmAnkw, as d€ mpos 
doddrevav 7ppoopevas. 

> \ ~ \ > ‘ / ~ »* / 

7 °Ev 5€ 7@ mpos dvatoAds péper Tis aKkpas TET- 

rapa Apa SueaTnKds Gpos €oTiv TO KaAovdpevov 

~ /, a 

Baowskdv, ev & r&v Baoidéwv srijpxov of radgov. 

mérpa yap hv KareLappevn Kal Kata péoov olkous 

éyovoa mActovas, év ofs onkol TOV TeTEACUTHKOTwWY 

brfpxov, mpdooBaow peév oddepniav Exovres xeLpo- 
1 elyev éExaidexa mUpywv Tais émddect Kexoopnuevew F (with 

amxav added in the margin by a second hand). 





1 By the term “ natives *’ here Diodorus means the people 
of Persepolis and the vicinity. Alexander was more and more 
to employ other Persians in his service. 
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means Alexander transported everything to the 330/29 nc. 


desired places. He felt bitter enmity to the inhabi- 
tants.! He did not trust them, and he meant to destroy 
Persepolis utterly. 

I think that it is not inappropriate to speak briefly 
about the palace area of the city because of the rich- 
ness of its buildings.? The citadel is a noteworthy 
one, and is surrounded by a triple wall. The first 
part of this is built over an elaborate foundation. It 
is sixteen cubits in height and is topped by battle- 
ments. The second wall is in all other respects like 
the first but of twice the height. The third circuit is 
rectangular in plan, and is sixty cubits in height,? 
built of a stone hard and naturally durable. Each 
of the sides contains a gate with bronze doors, beside 
each of which stand bronze poles twenty cubits high ¢ ; 
these were intended to catch the eye of the beholder, 
but the gates were for security. 

At the eastern side of the terrace at a distance of 
four plethra * is the so-called royal hill in which were 
the graves of the kings. This was a smooth rock 
hollowed out into many chambers in which were the 
sepulchres of the dead kings. These have no other 


2 This description of Persepolis is not given elsewhere. It 
is to be compared with the remains of the city as excavated 
by the University of Chicago. 

3 Ninety feet. The highest foundations of walls preserved 
at Persepolis are eighteen metres or about sixty feet. No 
stone walls remain in the city. 

4 The purpose of these is unknown, but they suggest the 
flagstaffs which stood by the pylons of the Egyptian temples. 

5 Fischer asked relevantly, ‘‘ Distance from where?” 
This space of four hundred feet is rather less than the west-east 
width of the terrace from the appadana to the steep mountain 
side. This last is full of caves suitable for burials, many of 
them very old. 
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moinrov,' d70 dépydvey dé Twwv xXetpoToujtwr eEat- 
8 popevwv TaV vexpOv Sexopevor Tas Tapds. KaTa 
dé tiv dkpav ravrnv joav Katadvcers BaowsKai 
Kal orparnyiKal mAcious modutedcis tats Kara- 
oxevais Kal Onoavpol mpos Thy THY xXpNnudTwr 
mapadurakny ev0érws KaTEcKevacpevoL. 

72. ‘O & ’AdéEav8pos emwvikia TOV KaropOwpd- 
Twv emuteA@v Ovaias te peyadompemets tots Aeots 
auvetédccev Kal TOV dilwy apmpas éoTidcers €- 
moujoato. Kal Oy} Tote TMV éTaipwy ebwxoupevwn 
Kal Tod pev moTov mpoBaivovtos, THs Sé péOns 
mpotovons Katéaxe Avooa emi odd Tas vxas TOV 

2olvwpéevwv. Ore 57) Kal pia TOY Tapovodv yv- 
vark@v, dvoua pev Bais, “Artix S€ TO yévos, 
elev KddAdoTov *AdeEdvdpw tv Kata THY ’Aciav 
mempaypevwv €oco0ar, eav Kwudoas per adtav 
éumpjon Ta Bacireva kal 7a [lepody rrepiBdnra. yu- 
vaiK@v xeipes ev Bpayet Kaip@ Trowjowow adavra. 

3 rovrwy dé pnOévrwy eis avdpas véous Kal dia THY 
peOnv addyws petewpilopevous, ws eikds, dye TUS 
dveBonoe Kai SGSas amrew Kat TH eis Ta TOV SEA- 
Ajvev iepd mapavouiav dptvacba mapexedevero. 

4 cuverrevdnpovvrwy dé Kal dAAwv Kal AeydvTwv pd- 
vw thy mpaéw tadrnv mpoojkew ’AdAcEdvipw Kai 
tod Bacwéws avvetapbévros tots Adyouws mavTes 
averndnoav €k Tob méTov Kal Tov emwikiov Kamov 
dyew Avovtow trapyyyetAar. 

5 Tayd dé mAnbous Aaprdiwv abpoiobevros Kat ‘yu- 


1 Post would delete as tautological, and I have omitted it 
in the translation. 





1 Or, literally, generals. 
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are lifted by certain mechanical hoists. Scattered 
about the royal terrace were residences of the kings 
and members of the royal family as well as quarters 
for the great nobles,} all luxuriously furnished, and 
buildings suitably made for guarding the royal 
treasure. 

72, Alexander held games in honour of his victories. 
He performed costly sacrifices to the gods and enter- 
tained his friends bountifully. While they were 
feasting and the drinking was far advanced, as they 
began to be drunken a madness took possession of 
the minds of the intoxicated guests. At this point 
one of the women present, Thais by name and Attic 
by origin, said that for Alexander it would be the 
finest of all his feats in Asia if he joined them in a 
triumphal procession, set fire to the palaces, and per- 
mitted women’s hands in a minute to extinguish the 
famed accomplishments of the Persians. This was 
said to men who were still young and giddy with 
wine, and so, as would be expected, someone shouted 
out to form the comus and to light torches, and urged 
all to take vengeance for the destruction of the Greek 
temples. Others took up the cry and said that this 
was a deed worthy of Alexander alone. When the 
king had caught fire at their words, all leaped up 
from their couches and passed the word along to form 
a victory procession in honour of Dionysus. 

Promptly many torches were gathered. Female 


2 Arrian (3. 18. 11) barely mentions the burning of Perse- 
polis, but the story of Thais was a popular one. It is told in 
substantially this form by Curtius (5. 7) and Plutarch (Alew- 
ander, 38). See Addenda. 

3 That is, in the invasions of Greece by Dareius and Xerxes. 
Cp. Book 16. 89. 2. 
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vark@v povoovpyav eis Tov moTov TapeAnppevewv 
per’ @d7s Kal adABv Kat ouplyywv mpojyev 6 Bact- 
Neds emi tov Kdpov, Kabnyouperns Tis mpdews 

6 Oatdos ris éraipas. adtrn S€ peta Tov Baciréa 
TmpuTn THY dGda KaLouevny HKdvTicEV cis TA Bact- 
Aeva: Kat Tov dAAwy tadbTa mpakdvrwy Tayd mas 
6 mept Ta Bacireva témos KateprdxOn Sia TO peé- 
yebos ths droyos Kal TO TavTWY Tapado€draToV, 
70 Bépfov rod Iepodv Bacwtdws yevopevov acé- 
Bnya rrepi tiv axpomodw tov >APnvaiwy pia yovi) 
modtris Ta adiKnOevTwr ev 7a1did TroAXots BoTEpov 
e€reat peTHAVe Tots adtois mabcow. 

73. ’AreEavdpos 5é amd TovTwv ‘yevopevos Tas 
kata tH Ilepoida modes empAdev Kai tas pev 
Bia xeipwodpevos, tas dé dia THy idiav emetkerav 

2 mpooaydpevos avelevéev emi tov Aapetov. odtos 8° 
éreBadero pev abpoilew Tas ex THs Baxtpiavijs Kai 
Tav dAdkwv’ catparedv duvapers, KaTaTaxYoUpevos 
dé Kal pera Tpiopupiov Iepody re Kai pcloddpwv 
‘EAAjvev thy duynv eis Baxtpa trovovpevos bad 
Bjjocov Tob Baxrpwv carpdrov Kata tiv avayw- 

3 pnow avaddndbets eSorodovynbyn. adptu 5° avrod te- 
teAevtnKotos °’AdeEavdpos peta Tadv imméwv em- 
Sudkwv Kal rov Aapeiov rereAceutnKdta KatadaBev 

4 ris BaowWihs tadis jéiwoev. ws 8° evior yeypa- 
paow, eumvovv ért katadaBav rots pev aruyjpacw 
adrob ouriAynoe, TapakAnbels dé b70 Tod. Aapetov 
peredOetv tov ddvov Kai kabopodoyyjaas édiwke Tov 
Bijccov. eéxeivov dé todd mpoetAnddtos Kal ovp- 
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musicians were present at the banquet, so the king 330/29 ».c. 
led them all out for the comus to the sound of voices 
and flutes and pipes, Thais the courtesan leading the 
whole performance. She was the first, after the king, 
to hurl her blazing torch into the palace. As the others 
all did the same, immediately the entire palace area 
was consumed, so great was the conflagration. It 
was most remarkable that the impious act of Xerxes, 
king of the Persians, against the acropolis at Athens 
should have been repaid in kind after many years by 
one woman, a citizen of the land which had suffered 
it, and in sport. 

73. When all this was over, Alexander visited the 
cities of Persis, capturing some by storm and winning 
over others by his own fair dealing.1_ Then he set out 
after Dareius. The Persian king had planned to 
bring together the armed forces of Bactria and the 
other satrapies, but Alexander was too quick for 
him. Dareius directed his flight toward the city of 
Bactra with thirty thousand Persians? and Greek mer- 
cenaries, but in the course of this retirement he was 
seized and murdered by Bessus, the satrap of Bactria. 
Just after his death, Alexander rode up in hot pur- 
suit with his cavalry, and, finding him dead, gave him 
a royal funeral. Some, however, have written that 
Alexander found him still breathing and commiser- 
ated with him on his disasters. Dareius urged him 
to avenge his death, and Alexander, agreeing, set 
out after Bessus, but the satrap had a long start and 


1 Curtius, 5. 6. 11-19, reports what must have been a sub- 
stantial campaign. It is ignored by Arrian. 
2 The same figure in Curtius, 5. 8. 3. 





1 g\wv codd. ; dvw Dindorf. Bactria itself was one of the 
Upper Satrapies. 
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guydvros eis tTHv Baxrpiavi eraviddev amoyvods 
Tov TOV TodciwV Siwypov. 

Kai 7a peév Kara. tiv ’Aciav év rodro.s jv. 

5 Kara de rip Evpodanv Aakedayudvioe pev erras- 
Kéres peydAn mapardger did tiv ovpdopav jvay- 
KdoOnoav divampecBevecbar mpos ’Avrimarpov: 
exeivov b€ él 76 Kowdv Tov ‘ENAjvwv ovvedprov 
THY amdKpiow amooretAavros of ev avvedpor ovv- 
7xX9ncav cis KépwOov Kai roddAdv pynbévtwv Adywv 
mpos éxdrepov pepos edokev adrois axépaov riv 

6 Kptow emt tov "AdgEavdpov avarémpar. 6 pev odv 
*Avtimatpos Opuypouvs édaBe rods émipaveardrous 
Tov Lnapriatdv revtyjKovra, of S¢ AaxedSarpdvior 
mpéoBers e&éreprpav eis tiv *Aciav, d€vobvres ad- 
tois dobvar ovyyvepny emt rots Hyvonpevois. 

74. Tod & é€rovs tovrov SdieAndvbdtos *AOrjivnot 
pev Apxe Kndicoddr, ev ‘Pan 5¢ Kareordbnoav 
drato. Vdios OdaddA€pios* Kat Mdpros KaAddx0s. 
emi 5€ rovTwv Biooos pev wera tv Aapeiov TeAcv- 
thv peta NaBapvov® kat BapEdevtos Kal moAA@v 
dMwv diadvyov tas ’AdeEdvdpou xeipas Sujvuce 
pev eis THv Baxrpravyy, amodedevypevos 5é radrys 
catpamns bro Aapeiov Kai tots 7AjOeou yeyovas 
yrapysos Sua THY apxnv mapeKdAe ta TAHON THs 


1 Qdarépios F. 
2 Rhodoman corrected to NaBap(fd)vov. 





1 Diodorus does scant justice to the dramatic story of 
Dareius’s flight, overtaking, and death; cp. Curtius, 5. 8-13; 
Justin, 11. 15; Plutarch, Alewander, 42. 3-43..3-; Arrian, 
3. 19-22. The standard version in all is that Dareius was still 
living when discovered, but died before Alexander saw him. 
Plutarch, De Fortuna aut Virtute Alewandri, on the other 
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got away into Bactria, so Alexander suspended the 
chase and returned. 

That was the situation in Asia. 

In Europe the Lacedaemonians were forced by 
their defeat in a decisive battle to make overtures to 
Antipater.2- He referred his reply to the council of 
the Hellenic League.* When the delegates came to- 
gether in Corinth, there was a long discussion on both 
sides, and they decided to pass the issue on without 
a decision to Alexander. Antipater took as hostages 
fifty of the most notable of the Spartiates, and the 
Lacedaemonians sent envoys ‘ to Asia asking forgive- 
ness for their mistakes. 

74. After this year was over, Cephisophon became 
archon at Athens, and Gaius Valerius and Marcus 
Clodius consuls in Rome.’ In this year, now that 
Dareius was dead, Bessus with Nabarnes and Barxaés* 
and many others of the [amin nobles got to Bactria, 
eluding the hands of Alexander. Bessus had been 
appointed satrap of this region by Dareius and being 
known to everyone because of his administration, 
now called upon the population to defend their free- 


hand, has Alexander covering Dareius with his own cloak 
(1. 11. 332 F). 

2 Continued from chaps. 48. 1 and 62. 6-63. 4. 

3 Curtius (6. 1. 19) suggests that this was due to Antipater’s 
fear of Alexander. 

4 Curtius, 6. 1. 20. This delegation is to be distinguished 
from the Spartan envoys to Dareius whom Alexander ar- 
rested (Curtius, 6. 5.7; Arrian, 3. 24. 4). 

5 Cephisophon was archon at Athens from July of 329 to 
June of 328 s.c. The Roman consuls of 331 38.c. were C. 
Valerius Potitus and M. Claudius Marcellus (Broughton, 1. 
143). 

6 These names appear as Nabarzanes and Barsaéntes in 
Curtius and Arrian. 
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2 édevbepias avréxeoba: amedeixvue Sé THY ywpav 
abvrois TokAa cuvepyjoew otcav dSvacicBodov’ Kal 
mARV0s ikavov €xovoav avipav eis KataKrTnow THs 
avrovomias. éemayyeAAdpevos S¢ kabnynoacbat® Tob 
mod€uou Kal To TAHOos meicas avéderev éavTov 
Baoiréa. obdros pev odv orpatiuditras Te KaTtéypade? 
kal 7AR00s GtAwY Kateokedale Kal TaAAa didAoTi- 
pwws mpos THY KaTemEelyovoay xpeiay TapeoKeud- 
Cero. 

3 “Add€avdpos 5€é dpadv rods Maxeddvas réAos Tis 

atpatetas tHv Aapeiov tedevtnv tdatToOVvTas Kal 

[eTEw@pous OvTas mpos THY Els THY TaTpida emdvo- 

Sov tovTovs pev aOpoicas eis exxAnoiav Kat Adyous 

oikelows Tapoppnoas edreleis mpdos THY UmoAcuTO- 

pevynv otpareiay mapeckevacev, Tos 8 amo TaV 

‘EAAnvidwr morcwv ovppaxnoavras ovvayayov Kal 

Tept TOV TeTpayyevwy erraiveoas ameAvoe fev THS 

otpateias, eOwpyoato dé TOV pev imméwv ExdoTw 

TdAavrov, Tav dé mel@v pvas déxa, ywpis Sé Tov- 

Twv Tovs Te ohetAopevous pucOods améAvoe Kal ToS 

KaTa THY dvakomidyy pexpt THs els Tas maTpidas 

Kabddov mpoceOnKev: TOV 5° Eopevwy pevew ev TH 

oTpaTld TH weTa TOO Bacilews CSwkev Exdorw Tpla 

TdAavrTa. peydAais dé Swpeats eripunoe Tovs oTpa- 

1 SucéuBodrov F. 


2 Kablnyjoccba F. 
3 xaréypaye codd. ; corrected by Dindorf. 


es 





1 Curtius, 6. 6.13; Arrian, 3. 25. 3. 

2 Curtius, 6. 2. 15-3. 18; Justin, 12. 3. 2-3; Plutarch, 
Alexander, 47. 

3 These were the troops furnished according to their de- 
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dom. He pointed out that the nature of their 29/8 2c. 


country would assist them very much, since the region 
was hard for an enemy to penetrate and furnished 
enough men for them to establish their independence. 
He proclaimed that he would take personal command 
of the war and designated himself king, with the 
approval of the people. Then he set to work enrolling 
soldiers, manufacturing an adequate stock of wea- 
pons, and busily making everything ready for the 
approaching time of need.* 

Alexander, for his part, was aware that the Mace- 
donians regarded Dareius’s death as the end of the 
campaign and were impatient to go home. He called 
them all to a meeting and, addressing them with 
effective arguments, made them willing to follow him 
in the part of the war which remained,? but he as- 
sembled the allied troops from the Greek cities * and 
praising them for their services released them from 
their military duty. He gave to each of the cavalry 
a talent and to each of the infantry ten minas.* Be- 
sides this he paid them their wages up to date and 
added more to cover the period of their march back 
until they should return to their homes. To those 
who would remain with him in the royal army, he 
gave a bonus of three talents each. He treated the 
soldiers with such lavishness in part because of his 
cision by the members of the Hellenic League (Books 16. 89. 
3; 17.4.9). Curtius (6. 2. 17), also, reports their dismissal 
at this time ; their mission was complete with the destruction 
of Persepolis and the death of Dareius. Arrian (3. 19. 5) 
places their dismissal earlier, at Ecbatana. 

4 Curtius (6. 2. 17) gives the same figures. These sums are 
much larger than those distributed at Babylon (chap. 64. 6). 
One may wonder whether Alexander could have been so 
generous to Greeks without taking care of the Macedonians 
equally well. 
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Tbras dua pev pvoer peyaddvyxos wy, dua dé TH 
Sidéer tod Aapeiov moda xpnudtwv Kekuptev- 

5 KwsS* Tapa ev yap TOV yalopvAakotvTwyr TapéhaBev 
oxTaKioxiAiwy TaddvTwy apiudv, xwpis dé TovTwv 
Ta veunbévra trois oTpatiwtais ody TH Kop Kal 
Trois exrrmpacw brhpxe wvpia Kal TpioxiAva TAAav- 
ra, Ta S€ SuaKkAarevTa Kal apraybevta mAciw THV 
elpnuevwv d7evoetro. 

75. ‘O S€ ’AdeEav8pos avalevéas emi tiv ‘Ypxa- 
viav tpiratos Kareotpatomédevae TAnoiov mdAEws 
Tis ovopatopevns ‘ExarovramvAov. «vdaipovos 
8 adris ovens Kal mdvtwy t&v mpos améd\avow 
avnkovtwy ToAARs adbovias srapxovons evradba 

2 ri Sdvapw avéAaBev emi tivas juepas. SveAdav 
S€ oradious éxaTov Kal mEVTIKOVTA KAaTEOTpATO- 
médevoe TANaiov méTpas peydAns: d76 Sé Thy pilav 
adris avtpov banpxe Ocomperés, e€ 05 péyas T0- 
tapos e€émumrev 6 KaAdovpevos UtiBoirns. obros 
be AdBpw 7d pedpare fepdpevos emi tpeis ora- 
Sious oxileras SitrAods epi Twa TéTpav wacToeLdh, 
éxyovoar’ bf” abriy xdopa yis mappeyeBes: eis dé 
Tobro KaTapdtTwv peta TOAAOD yYdodov Kal yuvd- 
pevos adpwons Sua THs mpos THY wéTpav TANYs Pé- 
perar b70 yhv oradious Tpiakocious, éreita mdAw 
avotye. Tas éxBodds. 

3 _O e ’AdédEavdpos pera ris Suvdwews euBadrwv 
eis tiv TOV ‘YpKavev xdpav mdoas tas év adbri 
moves exeipwoato pexp. THS Kaomias Kadouperns 
Oardrrns, tv ‘Ypxaviay zwes dvoudlovow. év 
ratrn d5é hac todAods pev Kal peyddous ddeus 

1 rut rérpa pacroedet exovon F. 
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native generosity and in part because he had come 329/83 z.c. 


into possession of very much money in the course of 
his pursuit of Dareius. He had received from the 
royal treasurers the sum of eight thousand talents. 
Apart from this, what was distributed to the soldiers, 
including clothing and goblets, came to thirteen 
thousand talents,! while what was stolen or taken as 
plunder was thought to be even more still. 

75. Alexander started out for Hyrcania and on the 
third day encamped near a city called Hecatontapylus.* 
This was a wealthy city with a profusion of everything 
contributing to pleasure, so he rested his army there 
for some days. Then, advancing one hundred and 
fifty furlongs, he encamped near a huge rock ° ; under 
its base there was a marvellous cave from which 
flowed a great river known as the Stiboeites.t This 
tumbles out with a rapid current for a distance of 
three furlongs, and then divides into two courses on 
either side of a breast-shaped “ rock,” beneath which 
there is a vast cavern. Into this the river plunges with 
a great roar, foaming from its clash against the rock. 
After flowing underground a distance of three hun- 
dred furlongs, it again breaks its way to the surface.® 

Alexander entered Hyrcania with his army and 
took possession of all the cities there as far as the so- 
called Caspian Sea, which some name the Hyrcanian. 
In this they say are spawned many large serpents and 


1 Curtius (6. 2. 10) gives 12,000 talents. 

2 Usually called Hecatompylus ; Curtius, 6. 2. £5: 

3 Cp. on chap. 28, above, p. 195, note 5. 

4 Curtius, 6. 4. 3-7. The spring is identified as the modern 
Chesmeh-i-Ali about fifteen miles north-west of Hecatompy- 
lus; ep. P. Pédech, Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 60 (1958), 
67-81. 

5 Curtius (6. 4. 4-5) gives the same figures. 
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yevvaobar, ix0is 5€ mavrodamods todd TH xpord 
47@v rap nyiv SuaddAdrrovras. dveEudv dé THV 
‘Ypxaviay Kkarnvrnoe mpos Tas KaAovpévas Evdat- 
frovas Kal mpos dAnbeav ovcas Kwpas: TOAD yap 
Tots Kapmois 7) xwpa TovTwY brepdyer TOV Tapa 
5 Tots dAAos. TeV pEev yap auTéeAwy dacty éExadoryv 
petpntiy dépew olvov, Tav b€ ovKivwy dévdpwv 
eva Kapmrodopeiv ioxyddwy Enpav pucdipvous Séxa. 
Tov 8 ev TH Oepiop@ rrapadrepbevra airov emi tHv 
yiv meodvra Braordavew domopov évta Kal mpos 
6 70 Tédos dyew SaxiAR Kaptov. are dé Kal Sévdpov 
mapa Tois eyxwpiois taparAjowov Spt Kara 71v 
empdverav, amd b€ tdv PdAdAwy aroAciBov péAc: 
Kal TobTd Ties ovvdyovTes SaywAR THY amdAavow 
7Tadtob mowbvrar. €or. dé Kat Cov Kata TH 
xdpav enrrepwpuevov, 6 Kadreirar pev avOpnddv, 
Aewropevov 5€ peyeber pedirrns peylorny exer TH 
Wpérevav": emiveudpevov yap THY dpewny avOn mav- 
Tota OpemeTar Kal tais KolAdou métpais Kal Tots 
KepavvoBorots THv dévdpwv evdvatpiBov KnpoTAa- 
orel Kat Karackevdler xvpa Siddopov TH yAvKU- 
THTL, TOO Tap Hutv pwedAvTos od TOAD AeuTrOpeEvov. 
76. ’Ar€~avdpos Sé tHv ‘Ypkaviay Kat ra ouv- 
opilovra Tay eOvav tavTn TH xdpa Tpoonyayero: 
Kal trodAol Tdv ovpTredevydtav yycwovwy 7a Aa- 
peiw trapédwxav adrovs: ols emeukOs mpocevey- 


1 wdédecav Dindorf ; émidavevav codd. 


1 Curtius, 6. 4. 18. 

2 Strabo, 11. 7. 2 (cp. 2. 1. 14), who says sixty medimni. 
A metretes was about four and one-half gallons, a medimnus 
about one and one-half bushels. 

3 This item comes from Onesicritus, and concerns a fig tree 
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fish of all sorts quite different in colour from ours.? £29/8 ».c. 


He passed through Hyrcania and came to the For- 
tunate Villages, as they are called, and truly such 
they are, for their land produces crops far more gener- 
ously than elsewhere. They say that each vine pro- 
duces a metretes of wine, while there are some fig 
trees which produce ten medimni of dried figs.?, The 
grain which is overlooked at the harvest and falls to 
the ground germinates without being sown and brings 
to maturity an abundant harvest. There is a tree 
known to the natives like an oak in appearance, from 
the leaves of which honey drips ; this some collect 
and take their pleasure from it abundantly.’ There 
is a winged animal in this country which they call 
anthredon, smaller than the bee but very useful. It 
roams the mountains gathering nectar from every 
kind of flower. Dwelling in hollow rocks and light- 
ning-blasted trees it forms combs of wax and fashions 
a liquor of surpassing sweetness, not far inferior to 
our honey.* 

76. Thus Alexander acquired Hyrcania and the 
tribes which were its neighbours, and many of the 
Iranian commanders who had fled with Dareius came 
to him and gave themselves up.’ He received them 


called ‘‘ occhus.”” Cp. Curtius, 6. 4. 22; Theophrastus, Histo- 
ria Plantarum, 4. 4.12; Pliny, Naturalis Historia, 12. 18. 33. 

4 With some exaggeration, Cleitarchus said of this insect 
(Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, no, 137, F 
14): “It lays waste the hill-country and dashes into the 
hollow oaks.’ Tarn (Alewander the Great, 2. 90) may be 
right in preferring the manuscript reading which would make 
it * smaller than the bee but with a vast appearance,” although 
I do not see precisely what this would mean. Cp. Strabo, 2. 
1, 14. 

5 Individuals are named in Curtius, 6. 4. 8-14; 4. 23-5. 5; 
5. 22-23; Arrian, 3. 23. 7-9. 
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2 Geis peydAnv Sdgav emieixeias amnvéyKaro: «dOd 
yap of Aapeiy ovveotparevpevor trav ‘ENivev 
dvres mepi xiAlovs Kai mevrakocious dvdpeta Te 
diadp€epovres, mapedocav éavrovs ’AAcEdvSpw Kal 
ovyyvapns akwobévres KareraxOnoav eis tas Td- 
eis én rats adrats pucbodpopais. 

3 ‘O & *Adeéavipos éeredOdv tiv mapabaddcotov 
Tijs “Ypxavias évéBadev eis rHv xdpav r&v dvoualo- 
péevwv Mdpdwv. obrou yap ddkf dvaddpovres drrep- 
edpdvncav tiv ab—now rod Baowéws Kai oddemids 

4 evredfews 1) Tyshs €iwoav adbrdv, mpoxaradafd- 
pevor 5€ Tas eicBodds orpatidtais dKrakioyiALous 
teOappnKkdtws tiv tdv Makeddvanv edodov sireé- 
pevov. 06 b€ Baoireds emumecwv' adbtois Kal ovv- 
dias pudynv rods mAciovs pev Karéxore, Tods dé 
Aowrrods eis Tas Svoxwpias KaTeSin€e. 

5 Ilupmodobvros 8 adrod tiv ydpav Kal tdv Tods 
Baowrsxods immovs aydvtwr maidwv Bpaxyd Tob Ba- 
airdws xwpiobévrwv emBaddvres tives t&v Bap- 

6 Bdpwv adjpracay tov dpiorov Tav immwv. obdtos 
&° €560n SHpov pev bd Anpapdrov rod Kopw6iov, 
ouvnydvioto 8€ TH Bare? mdvras tods Kara Ti 
*Aciav dydvas. yupves § dv er tov mwAoda- 
paornv udvov mpooedéxeTo, TUXav Sé THs Bacwucfs 
oKevys obd€ Tobrov Ett mpoaieto, povw Sé *Are- 

1 émumeodv Dindorf ; empévaw RX; dropévav F; embepe- 
vos Fischer. 





1 The same figure is given in Curtius, 6. 5. 6-10, and Arrian, 
3. 23. 8-9; 24. 5. 

2 Curtius, 6. 5. 11-17; Arrian, 3. 24. 1-3. 

3 The famous Bucephalus. 
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kindly and gained wide repute for fair dealing ; for 329/s u.c. 


instance, the Greeks who had served with Dareius, 
one thousand five hundred in number, and accom- 
plished soldiers, also promptly turned themselves over 
to Alexander, and receiving a full pardon for their 
previous hostility were assigned to units of his army 
on the same pay scale as the rest.1 

Alexander followed the coastline to the west and 
entered the country of the people known as Mar- 
dians.2. They prided themselves on their fighting 
ability and thinking little of Alexander’s growth in 
power sent him no petition or mark of honour, but 
held the passes with eight thousand soldiers and con- 
fidently awaited the Macedonian approach. The 
king attacked them and joining battle killed most of 
them and drove the rest into the fastnesses of the 
mountains. 

As he was wasting the countryside with fire and 
the pages who led the royal horses were at a little 
distance from the king, some of the natives made a 
sudden rush and carried off the best one of them.* 
This animal had come to Alexander as a gift from 
Demaratus of Corinth ‘ and had carried the king in all 
of his battles in Asia. So long as he was not capari- 
soned, he would permit only the groom to mount 
him, but when he had received the royal trappings, he 
would no longer allow even him, but for Alexander 


4 Not otherwise mentioned by Diodorus, Demaratus was 
of some fame. He had served in Sicily with Timoleon, and 
although no longer young, accompanied Alexander to Asia, 
fought at the Granicus, and died shortly before Alexander’s 
Indian campaign (Berve, Alewanderreich, 2, no. 253). Plut- 
arch, Alexander, 9. 6, mentions Demaratus as one of Philip’s 
advisers, but says (6. 1) that Bucephalus was given to Alex- 
ander by Philoneicus the Thessalian. 
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fdvipw mapiorato Kal ovykabie: TO C@pa mpos TV 
> 4 © A \ ‘ A > \ ~ LA 
TavaBaow. 6 dé Baowreds did THY aperyv Tod Caov 
dvagopyoas Thy ev xwpav Sevdpotopeiv mpocerake, 
dia 5€ TOV Ouodavewv Tots eyywpiois KnpdTTEw ds 
av py) TOV immov amod@ou,' THv Te Xdpav eis TéAOS 
opovrar KatepOappevnv tovs 7° evoikodvras mav- 
8 dnuet Kateodaypevovs. tav 8 ameddv o&éws 
emiteAoupevwv KatamAayévtes of BapBapo. Tov 
inmov amokatéoTnoav Kal pet advrtod moduTedé- 
oTata d@pa mpocekopicav, mpos S€ rovrois Kal 
TEVTAKOVT avopas améoreAav, Sedpevor TUyEly ovy- 
4 c 6-3 / A A . /, 
yuopns. 6 8 ’Adr€Eavdpos rods péev aétodAoywrd- 
Tous Tv avdpav eAaBev ournpous. 
77. "EmaveAOdvros 8 adtot madw eis tiv ‘Y p- 
/ es ‘ > A ¢ ly ~ > , 
Kaviav HKev mpos adtov 7 BaciAicoa tov ’Apale- 
” \ , 2 , Cres 
vwv, Ovoua pev OddAdAnotpis,” Bacirevovoa S€é ziHs 
A ~ ra ‘ "As rf L 2 
pera€d Tob Ddowos kal Ocpywddovros ywpas. jv 
\ ~ / \ a ~ , = f, 
be T® TE Kddeu Kal TH Tod odparos popn Sia- 
gépovoa Kal mapa Tots. dwoebvéor Pavualouevn 
kat’ avdpeiav, Kai To ev TARO0S THs oTparias emt 
tav Spwv ths ‘Ypxavias dzoAedourvia, peta dé 


Leip... amoddceev F. 2 @dAnozpis F. 





1 Curtius, 6. 5. 18-21; Plutarch, Alewander, 44; Arrian, 
5. 19. 4-6 (told as an anecdote at the time of the animal’s 
death). 

2 Plutarch, Alexander, 46. 1, has been generally taken to 
mean that the queen of the Amazons visited Alexander north 
of the Jaxartes, in spite of the considerations that this was an 
odd place for Alexander to linger, and a very long-way from 
the traditional home of the Amazons. This is certainly 
wrong. In sect. 44, Alexander was in Hyrcania, and lost and 
recovered his horse. In sect. 45, Alexander advanced into 
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alone stood quietly and even lowered his body to 329/8 .c. 


assist in the mounting. Because of the superior 
qualities of this animal the king was infuriated at his 
loss and ordered that every tree in the land be felled, 
while he proclaimed to the natives through interpre- 
ters that if the horse were not returned, they should 
see the country laid waste to its furthest limit and its 
inhabitants slaughtered to a man. As he began im- 
mediately to carry out these threats, the natives 
were terrified and returned the horse and sent with it 
their costliest gifts. They sent also fifty men to beg 
forgiveness. Alexander took the most important of 
these as hostages.? 

77. When Alexander returned to Hyrcania,? there 
came to him the queen of the Amazons named Thal- 
lestris, who ruled all the country between the rivers 
Phasis and Thermodon. She was remarkable for 
beauty and for bodily strength, and was admired by 
her countrywomen for bravery. She had left the bulk 
of her army on the frontier of Hyrcania* and had 


Parthia, and experimented with Median dress. In sect. 46, 
the Amazons came. Sect. 47 deals again with his Medizing, 
and sect. 48 with the conspiracy exposed at Prophthasia in 
Drangiané. That is to say, Plutarch’s narrative follows the 
actual route of Alexander, and the word ‘‘ here ” with which 
sect. 46 begins must mean Parthia. The reference to Alex- 
ander’s flying expedition across the Jaxartes at the end of 
sect. 45, which has misled scholars, is a parenthesis, illustrat- 
ing Alexander’s indifference to physical discomfort. 

3 If we are to accept that Thallestris and her Amazons 
existed and had heard of Alexander, there is no insuperable 
difficulty in supposing that they proceeded from Thermodon 
on the Black Sea through the valleys of the Phasis and Cyrus 
Rivers and along the coast of the Caspian Sea. They would 
have passed through the recently subdued country of the 
Mardi and overtaken Alexander in Hyrcania (or Parthia, as 
Plutarch). Cp. Strabo, 11. 5. 4. 
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tpiaxociov ’Apalovidwy Kexoopnpéevwv TrodepuKots 

2 dros trapayevopévn.’ rod Sé Bacéws Pavpd- 
Covros 7é Te mapddo€ov ris mapovotas Kat 70 
dfiwpa r&v yuvarkdv Kat rhv OddAAnotpw epopevov 
riva xpelav €xovoa mapeotw, amepaiveto maido- 

3 moulas evekev HKEW. €keivov pev yap TOV amavrwy 
dvipav Sua tas mpdkeus dpiorov brdpyewv, adriy dé 
TOV yuvarkdv GAKh Te Kat avdpeia Siadépew: elkos 
obv 76 yevvnbev ex dveiv yovewy mpwrevdvtwmv brEp- 
ééew aperh tOv GAdwv avOpditwv. Kal mépas 
Hobels 5 Baciteds Kat mpoodeEduevos tiv evrevgw 
abrijs Kal cupmepievexbels tuepas Tpevoxaidera 
Tyinoas Te a€voAdyous Sdpos eEaréoredev eis TIV 

> / 
olkelav, 

4 Mera S€ ratra Sdéas 75n KeKparnKevat THs €m- 
Bodjjs Kat thv Baoiretav adjpurov exew np§aro 
fndroév rhv Lepouxiy tpudiv Kat tiv modutéAcvav 
tov ’Aciavav Baowéwv. Kai mp@rov pev epi TH 
avAiv elye paBdSovyous *Acwayeveis, Eerta Tovs 
énupaveotatous Tv avdp&v Sopudopeiv érakev, ev 

5 ols Fv Kat 6 Aapeiov adeAdos ’OFdOpys. «lra rd 
te Tleporxov Siddynpa mepiebero Kal Tov didAevKov 
evedvoato yit@va Kal tHv Llepouny Cavnv Kat 
Tada mAnv tdv avakvpiswv Kat Tod Kdvdvos. 


1 rapayeyernnern F. 








1 This Amazon visit was a part of the Alexander tradition 
which Diodorus followed; cp. Curtius, 6. 5. 24-32, and 
Justin, 12. 3. 5-7, both of whom give also the length of the 
queen’s stay as thirteen days. (Justin explains, “ut est visa 
uterum implesse.”) Arrian mentions Amazons only in other 
contexts (4. 15. 4; 7. 13, 2-6) and expresses the doubt that 
any still existed—especially since they were not mentioned 
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arrived with an escort of three hundred Amazons in 329/8 s.c. 


full armour. The king marvelled at the unexpected 
arrival and the dignity of the women. When he asked 
Thallestris why she had come, she replied that it was 
for the purpose of getting a child. He had shown 
himself the greatest of all men in his achievements, 
and she was superior to all women in strength and 
courage, so that presumably the offspring of such 
outstanding parents would surpass all other mortals 
in excellence. At this the king was delighted and 
granted her request and consorted with her for thir- 
teen days, after which he honoured her with fine 
gifts and sent her home.’ 

It seemed to Alexander that he had accomplished 
his objective and now held his kingdom without con- 
test, and he began to imitate the Persian luxury and 
the extravagant display of the kings of Asia.? First 
he installed ushers of Asiatic race in his court, and 
then he ordered the most distinguished persons to act 
as his guards ; among these was Dareius’s brother 
Oxathres.? Then he put on the Persian diadem * and 
dressed himself in the white robe and the Persian 
sash and everything else except the trousers and the 


by Aristobulus or Ptolemy. Plutarch, Alewander, 46. 1, 
gives a full list of authorities in favour of or opposed to the 
visit, but doubts the story (46. 2) because it is poorly attested, 
not because Amazons did not exist. Disbelief in Amazons as 
such is a modern phenomenon. 

2 Curtius, 6. 6. 1-11; Justin, 12. 3. 8-12; Plutarch, Alew- 
ander, 45. 47. 

3 He had distinguished himself at Issus (chap. 34. 2) and 
gone over to Alexander after Dareius’s death (Curtius, 6. 2. 
11: Berve, Alewanderreich, 2, no. 586). 

4 The Great Kings wore an upright tiara with a fillet about 
it: Alexander and the Hellenistic kings wore typically the 
fillet alone. 
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8 £5 de \ ~ ¢ , , Aa 
vedwxe 5€é Kal Tots Eraipois mEpimopgpupous oToAGS 
a A 
6 Kal tots tmmous Ilepouxas oKevas mepreOnKe. mpos 
~ / 
S€ tovros tas taddakidas dpotws tH Aapetw 
mepinyeto,’ Tov pev apiOuov ovaas odk éAdtTous 
rh ~ \ ‘ > ‘ 4 ~ td A 
mAnVe TOV Kata Tov eviavTov HuepOv, KaANeu Se 
a ~ ~ / 
Svampetets ws av e€ admacdv tav Kara tHv ’Aciav 
~ ‘ 
7 yuvaikdv emdedeypevas. abdrar dé éxdorns vuKTos 
~ ‘A > A 
Tepijecay THY KAivny TOD Bacirdws, iva THY exAoynV 
a Fat a 2 
avtos Tounonrar THs peAAovons adT@ ovvetvar. 
rs A = ~ 20 a 2AX / >) / 
TovTows ev ovv Tois eOicpots "AAe~avdpos omaviws 
exphro, Tois d€ mpotvmdpyovot Kata TO TAcioTov 
> 4 4, ‘ , a 
evdierpiBe, poBovpevos TO mpooKdmrew Tots Maxe- 
doow. 
78. “Opws Sé€ modAdv atTG pepiiporpodvrwy 
TovTous pev tais Swpeats efepdmevev, adbros dé 
, \ > , , 3 ’ 
mvOopuevos tov *Apeias carparnv® LariBaplavnv 
avnpnkevar pev Tods KaTadcAetupevous* ba’ adTod 
oTparitas, ovpdpovetv dé Byoow Kal KexpiKévar 
per adrod diarroAcpetv Maxedoow eorparevoev én’ 
> , e 8 A S} / 5 A A ry 4 
adrov. 6 8€ LariPaplavyns® tiv pev ddvapyuv 
Z mepiijye codd.; corrected by Hertlein. 
2 ouvévac codd. ; corrected by Schaefer. 
3 The text of Reiske; tov ev Aapetov catpdmnv RX; tov ev 
Aapeias catpamny F. 
* xatadedXeypevous RX; Karedeypevovs F; corrected by 


Wesseling. 
5 YariBapodyns F. 





1 Curtius, 6. 6.4; Justin, 12. 3.8; Plutarch, Alexander, 
45. 1-2. Plutarch (De Fortuna aut Virtute Alexandri, 1. 8. 
329 r—330 a) praises Alexander for conciliating his subjects 
in this way. 

2 Curtius, 3.3.24; 6.6.8; Justin, 12.3.10. This retinue 
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long-sleeved upper garment.t_ He distributed to his 3829/8 s.c. 


companions cloaks with purple borders and dressed 
the horses in Persian harness. In addition to all this, 
he added concubines to his retinue in the manner of 
Dareius, in number not less than the days of the year 
and outstanding in beauty as selected from all the 
women of Asia. Each night these paraded about the 
couch of the king so that he might select the one with 
whom he would lie that night.2 Alexander, as a 
matter of fact, employed these customs rather spar- 
ingly and kept for the most part to his accustomed 
routine, not wishing to offend the Macedonians. 

78. Many, it is true, did reproach him for these 
things, but he silenced them with gifts. At this 
juncture he learned that the satrap of Areia, Sati- 
barzanes, had put to death the soldiers who were 
left with him,? had made common cause with Bes- 
sus and with him had decided to attack the Macedo- 
nians, so Alexander set out against the man. This 
Satibarzanes had brought his forces into Chortacana,* 


of concubines was part of the traditional ceremonial of the 
Persian court. Solomon had a similar establishment (1 Kings 
4), including a harem (1 Kings 11. 3). There were three 
hundred ant sixty of them, according to Ctesias (Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes, 27), but three hundred ind sixty-five in the Alex- 
ander tradition (Curtius, /.c.). Mcdern scholars are not in- 
clined to accept this statement as true, but Alexander’s army 
notoriously did not travel light, and if he had placed his court 
under a Persian chamberlain, that official would doubtless 
have attempted to equip it in the proper fashion. Cp. the 
many anecdotes of Alexander’s luxury in Athenaeus, 12. 
537-540 (and of Dareius, idem, 13. 557 b). 

3 Satibarzanes had been one of the murderers of Dareius, 
but, after defeating him, Alexander had confirmed him in his 
satrapy, leaving a small force of Macedonians with him to 
ensure his good behaviour (Berve, Alexanderreich, 2, no. 697). 

+ The city is usually called Artacoana. 
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HOpowwev eis Xopraxava, woAw emupaveotarnv Tv 
év rovrois Tols Témols Kal dvoikH Svadépovoay 
2 dyupdrnrt, Tod S€ Bacwéws eyyicavtos KaTeTAdyn 
76 Te peyebos rijs Suvdpews Kal Tas SvaBeBonpuevas 
~ / > 3 / > \ A 
tv Makeddévawv dvdpayabias. Sidmep adros pev 
A , c / 7 A ~ 
peta Sioxyidiwy imméwv einmevoe mpos Bijaoov, 
Xr , i] a. ‘ , a S AAA 
mapakadéowy Bonleiv kata taxos, Tots 5° aAdous 
mapnyyewe Katapuyeiv eis dpos KaAovpevov’... , 
éyov moAdds Svaxwpias Kal Karaduyas® edbérous 
3 rots pa) ToAU@o. Kata oTdua Siaxwdvvedew. dv 
mpatdvrwy TO mapayyeAbev 6 Baorreds TH ovv7yBer 
dirotimia xpnodpevos Kal tods Kataduydvras eis 
Twa Tétpav dxupav Kal peydAnv troAopKyoas €v- 
4 epy@s jvdyKacev éavtods Tapadobdvar.” peta de 
Tatra mdoas Tas KaTa THY caTpareiav TavTnV 776- 
News ev tpidkovl” Huepais KaTaKTHodpEVvos TpoTyev 
> ~ ¢€ / A 2 > A in a 
éx ths ‘Ypxavias Kal diavdcas eis Ta, Baotdera Tis 
Apayywijs évrada SvérpiBe kal ri Sdvapu aveAdp- 
Bave. 
79. Kara 8€ tovrous tods Katpods mepiémece 
mpater poxOnpa Kal ths idias xpnordétyntos aA- 
1 There is clearly a lacuna here, but Fischer’s restoration 
Baydov, from Ptolemy, vi. 17, does not fit the geographical 
situation (cp. note 6 on the opposite page), and is otherwise 
entirely conjectural. 


2 xaraguyas Cobet; duyas codd., which is possible but 
unlikely. 3 zpododvac RX. 





1 Curtius, 6, 6. 22. 
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a notable city of that region and one of great natu- 329/8 x.c. 


ral strength, but as the king approached, he became 
alarmed at the size of the latter’s forces and at the 
fighting reputation of the Macedonians. He himself 
with two thousand horsemen ? rode off to the protec- 
tion of Bessus, asking him to send help with all speed, 
but told his other followers to take refuge in a moun- 
tain called . . .,2 which afforded difficult terrain and 
a secure refuge for those who did not dare to meet 
their enemies face to face. After they had done so, 
and had secured themselves upon a steep and high 
“rock,” * the king with his accustomed spirit in- 
vested the place, attacked them vigorously, and com- 
pelled them to surrender. In the course of thirty 
days thereafter, he brought into submission all the 
cities of the satrapy.t| Then he left Hyrcania and 
marched to the capital of Dranginé,’ where he paused 
and rested his army.® 

79. At this same time, Alexander stumbled into a 
base action which was quite foreign to his goodness 


2 It is futile to guess what name is missing in the manu- 
scripts. 

3 The same term occurs in Curtius, 6. 6. 23-26. Cp. on 
chap. 28, p. 195, note 5. 

4 Curtius, 6. 6. 13-36; Arrian, 3. 25. 1-7. 

5 Arrian (3. 25. 8) calls these people ‘‘ Zarangaioi.”” The 
usual term is Drangiané. 

® Diodorus has compressed the movements involved in this 
operation, Alexander had left Hyrcania and passed through 
Parthia and Aria, where he left Satibarzanes as satrap. He 
advanced east toward Bactria. At the revolt of Satibar- 
zanes, he returned to Aria ; the satrap in his flight must have 
passed Alexander going in the opposite direction. He can 
have encountered Satibarzanes’s foot troops in the mountains 
east of Artacoana and not have proceeded to that city. 
Finally, after thirty days, he turned south into Drangiané, 
abandoning his original route. 
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Norpia. Tadv yap didwy tis Tob Bacitéws dvowa 
Aiuvos, pempysoipjoas TH Baowe? wept twwv Kal 
7 Ovpd mporeodyv, éemBovdyv ovveorioato Kar’ 

2adrTob. eéxwv 8 epwpmevov Nixdpaxov Tobrov reuse 
Kowwhoat THs emBovdfs. obros 5€ véos dv mav- 
TEAS avekowwdoato Thy mpabw TH ddeAd@ Ke- 
Badrivw. 6 8€ PoBybets un Oden Tis TOV cvverdd- 
tov Kal Snrdon tiv emPBovdnv 7H Baorre?, adtos 
expwe pnvooar. 

3 TlapeAOdv obv emi riv addAjv Kal cvvtvyav 
Dirdra Kat SiadrexGeis mapexedcvero tHv Taxlornv 
dmayyetAa t@ Pace? thv mpagw. 6 dé Dirdras 
elite Kal Sia TO Kowwvely THs emBovdAfs elre Kal 
Sid. pabupiay tov pynbevra Adyov apyds €d€Earo Kai 
mapeAOev mpos tov "AdeEavdpov Kat moAAjs Kat 
mavrodamis Kowodoylas petacxav oddev THY d10 

4 KeBadivov pnbévtwy amjyyerev. é&eAOav S€ mpos 
tov KeBadivov elev ott Kaupov emurydevov odk Eaxe 
Siacadijoa, emnyyéAdeTo Sé TH dorepaia avvted- 
feobar povw 7TH Baorret kai mdavra dyddoew Ta 
pnbévra. 70 8é adro mpagavtos Tob Dirdrov Kai 
Th borepaia 6 KeBadivos, edAaBnbelis yn dv érépov 
pnvicews yevouevns adtos Kuwduvedvon, Tov ev 
Dirdrav rapéreppe, Tv Te BaodiKdv tu Taidwv 
mpoceAOav Kat Ta Kata p€pos amayyeidas HEiwae 
Thy TaxloTny amayyetha TH Bacwe?. 
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of nature.t One of the king’s Friends named Dimnus ? 3329/8 v.c. 


found fault with him for some reason, and in a rash fit 
of anger formed a plot against him. He had a beloved 
named Nicomachus and persuaded him to take part 
in it. Being very young, the boy disclosed the plan 
to his brother Cebalinus,? who, however, was terrified 
lest one of the conspirators should get ahead of the 
rest in revealing the plot to the king, and decided 
himself to be the informer. 

He went to the court, met Philotas and talked 
with him, and urged him to tell the whole story to 
the king as quickly as he could. It may be that 
Philotas was actually a party to the plot‘; he may 
merely have been slow to act. At all events, he heard 
Cebalinus with indifference, and although he visited 
Alexander and took part in a long conversation on a 
variety of subjects, said no word about what had just 
been told him. When he returned to Cebalinus, he 
said that he had not found a suitable occasion to men- 
tionit, but would surely see the king alone the next day 
and tell him everything. Philotas did the same thing 
on the next day also, and Cebalinus, to insure himself 
against someone else betraying the plot and putting 
him in danger, dropped Philotas and accosted one of 
the royal pages, telling him all that had happened 
and begging him to report it to the king immediately. 

1 For the story of the conspiracy and its consequences cp. 
Curtius, 6. 7-7. 2. 34; Justin, 12. 5. 1-3; Plutarch, Alex- 
ander, 48-49. 7; Arrian, 3. 26. 

2 The name is given by Curtius as Dymnus, by Plutarch 
as Limnus. 

3 In Curtius and Plutarch, Nicomachus did not approve 
of the plot and assisted in exposing it. Here also, both 
Cebalinus and Nicomachus seem not to have been punished. 

4 Plutarch also; cp. also De Fortuna aut Virtute Alea- 
andri, 2. 7, 339 E-¥. 
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5 ‘O 8€ tov pev KeBadtvov eis tiv drA0OjKHY «€io- 
‘ > / Dac wy A a a \ 
ayaydv daméxpupev, adtos dé TH Bacwde? peta§d 
Aovopevw mpoceAOav amijyyeide ta pyOévta Kai 
Sudtt tov KeBadivov map” éavt@ dpvddrrer. 6 de 
Baowreds katamAayeis edOds rdév Te Aiuvov ovvédaBe 

a! s.| a / / cal 
Kal paddy dravra pereréppato tov te KeBadivov 

6 kal tov DAdTav. avaxpwopevwr 8 amdvrwv Kat 

a , > / © A / ¢ ‘ 
Tis mpakews eberalopevns 6 ev Aiwvos éavtov 
katéogate, Tod 5é Diddrov pabvpiav pev éavtod 
mpocopoAroyyjaavros, TI 8 émBovdrjy amapvov- 
pévov tiv Kplow dbrép todrov tots Maxeddéow 
eréerpewev. 

80. TloAAdv Sé pynbévtwrv Adywv ot Maxeddves 
Katéyvwoav Tod Didrov Kal tTav Karairiabévrwv 
Odvarov: ev ofs dafpye Tlappeviwy 6 mp@ros elvas 
Soxdv trav "AdeEdvdpov ditwy, tore 5é od Tapwyv, 
GAAd Sd€as Sid. Tob idiov viot Didrov retovpobou 

27H emBovdiv. 6 pev odv Dirdras, Bacavicbeis 

g A e , A > 4 A A 
mpotepov Kai dporoynoas THY emBovArjv, Kata TO 
trav Maxeddvwv 00s pera THV ovyxatayvwabeév- 
gtwv Cavaraby. 

‘Opolws S¢ rovrw Kal 6 AvyKioris "AAgEavdpos, 

DV; ” > / lal ~ ~ 
airlay éywv émPeBovrevKévar 7H Baowre?, tprerh 

\ / ? lal A, , A 
pev xpdvov ev duvdakh Typovpevos SieréAcoe, dia 


\ cms / > , \ > AG 
TYHV TPOS Avtiyovov OLKELOTY]TA TETEUKWS avaBo NS > 


tore 8 els tiv tov Makeddvwv Kpiow mapaxOeis 
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The page brought Cebalinus into the armoury and 329/s « c. 


hid him there,! went on in to the king as he was 
bathing and told him the story, adding that he had 
Cebalinus concealed in the vicinity. ‘The king’s re- 
action was sharp. He arrested Dimnus at once and 
learned everything from him; then he sent for 
Cebalinus and Philotas. The whole story was investi- 
gated and the fact established. Dimnus stabbed 
himself on the spot,? but Philotas, while acknowledg- 
ing his carelessness, nevertheless denied that he had 
had any part in the plot and agreed to leave judgement 
concerning him to the Macedonians. 

80. After many arguments had been heard, the 
Macedonians condemned Philotas and the other ac- 
cused persons to death. Among these was Parme- 
nion, he who seemed to be the first of Alexander’s 
Friends ; he was not with the army, but it was 
thought that he had contrived the conspiracy by 
means of his son Philotas. Philotas, then, was first 
tortured and confessed to the plot, and then was 
killed in the Macedonian manner with the other con- 
demned persons.° 

This was the occasion for bringing up the case of 
Alexander the Lyncestian. He was charged with the 
crime of plotting against the king and had been kept 
for three years under guard. He had been delayed 
a hearing because of his relationship to Antigonus, 
but now he was brought before the court of the 


1 The page, whose name is given by Curtius as Metron, 
happened to be in charge of Alexander’s weapons. 

2 Others report that Dimnus killed himself (Curtius, 6. 7. 
29-30) or was killed resisting capture (Plutarch, Alewander, 
49. 4). 

3 Hither by being stoned (Curtius, 6. 11. 10, 38) or by being 
pierced with javelins (Arrian, 3. 26. 3). 
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Kal Kata TI amoAoyiav amopnbels Adywv eBava- 
THON. 
‘O & ?AdAdéavdpos exrréupbas tivas emi dpopdduv 
KapjAdAwy Kal POdoas tiv dyunv ris mepl tov 
Dirwrav tyswpias tov rarépa tod Diddtov Lap- 
pevinva edoroddvyce, teraypevov ev THs Mndeias 
dpxovra, memoTevpevov dé Tos BaciAuKods Onoav- 
pods ev ’ExBardvois, éyovtas taddvrwy éxrwKai- 
4 dexa pupiddas. 6 dS *AAg~avdpos éemidcEdpevos ex 
tav Maxeddévwv rods aAdotpias Kat’ adbtod mpoie- 
Lévous pwvas Kal Tods HyavakTynKoTas emi TH TOO 
Ilappeviwvos Pavdtw, mpos 5é Todtous Tods ev Tais 
drroaradeicais eis Maxedoviav émuatoAats aAAdrpidv 
TL yeypaddras Tots olKelous mept TOV TH Baowe? 
oupdepdvrwy eis év karéhefe odornua Kal mpoon- 
yopevoev ardktwv Taypa, Omws pr) dia Tas TOUTwWY 
axaipovs gwvas Kal tappynoias 76 Aowrov mAGBos 
t&v Maxeddvwyv ovvdiadbetpnrac. 

81. ’Azo dé rovrwy yevopevos Kal Ta KaTa THY 
Apayywiv Kataornoas avelevée peta tis Suva- 
pews emi tods mpdrepov péev "Apiuacmods, viv 8 
Evepyéras dvopalopevous dia Tovavras Twas airias. 
Képos 6 tiv Midwyv dpyiyv peraorjoas «is Ilépoas 
év Twt otpateia mepirndpbeis ev epjuw xdpa Kal 
mdon omdve. Tov avayKaiwy %AGe pev emt Tods 
€oxdtous Kwdvvous,’ did tiv evderav Tis Tpophys 


3 


1 dO ev Kal rods eaxdrous KwStvous tréarn F. 





1 The arrest of Alexander was mentioned above (chap. 32. 
1). Ifthe throne were vacant, he would have been the logical 
person to become king, so that his continued existence in- 
volved King Alexander in a certain risk. His wife was one of 
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Macedonians and was put to death, lacking words to 329/s » c. 


defend himself. 

Alexander dispatched riders on racing camels, who 
travelled faster than the report of Philotas’s punish- 
ment and murdered his father Parmenion.?, He had 
been appointed governor of Media and was in charge 
of the royal treasures in Ecbatana, amounting to one 
hundred and eighty thousand talents. Alexander 
selected from among the Macedonians those who 
made remarks hostile to him and those who were 
distressed at the death of Parmenion, as well as those 
who wrote in letters sent home to Macedonia to their 
relatives anything contrary to the king’s interests. 
These he assembled into one unit which he called 
the Disciplinary Company, so that the rest of the 
Macedonians might not be corrupted by their im- 
proper remarks and criticism.® 

81. After his hands were free of this affair and he 
had settled things in Dranginé, Alexander marched 
with his army against a people who used to be called 
Arimaspians but are now known as Benefactors for 
the following reason. That Cyrus who had transferred 
the rule from the Medes to the Persians was once en- 
gaged in a campaign in the desert and running out of 
provisions was brought into extreme danger, so that 


the many daughters of Antipater (Curtius, 7. 1. 7), but his 
relationship to Antigonus is unknown. The latter was King 
Alexander’s representative in Phrygia, but it is likely that 
his name is a mistake for Antipater’s, since Alexander 
Lyncestes was his son-in-law (Curtius, 7.1.7; Justin, 11.7.1). 

2 Polydamas and two Arab guides (Curtius, 7. 2. 17-18). 
They made the thirty-days’ trip in eleven days (Strabo, 
15. 2. 10). 

3 Curtius, 7. 2. 35-38; Justin, 12. 5. 4-8. This name, the 
‘** Company of the Undisciplined,”’ is not otherwise reported. 
The term could be translated also “‘ Unassigned.” 
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dvaykalopévwv T&V otpatwwr@v aAdijAovs capKo- 

dayeiv, Trav 8 ’Apymacray tpiopupias dudas ot- 

Tov yemovoas TrapakopucdvTwy awheis Trapaddgws 

dredelaus Te Kal dAAas Swpeais eripnoe TO EOvos 

Kal tiv mpotndpxovoay mpoonyopiav adeddpevos 
2 mpoonydpevoev Evepyeras. tore d€ ’AdeEavdpos 

els tH TovTwY xwbpav orparevous’ Kal TOV eyxw- 

plwv drodpdvws abrov mpoodeapevwy eripnoe 76 

€Ovos tais dppolovoais Swpeais. 

To 8 adré Kal rdv dudpwv Tdv dvopalopévw 
KeSpwolwv roujodvrwy Kal tovrous tais mpemov- 
caus xdpiow jyelipato. dpporépwv dé rdv eipnye- 
vov Ovav riv otparnyiav Tipiddtry mapédwxev. 

3 mept radra Sé¢ adrod SuatpiBovros iKdv Twes am- 
ayyédovres 6rt LatiBaplavys ex ris Baxrpiavijs 
peta. Suvdpews ToAARs immucijs mapayevdouevos 
cis 76 TeV ’Apiwv*® €0vos améoTnoe Tods eyxwplous 

am ’AdeEdvSpov. 6 dé BactAeds dxovaas 70 yeyo- 
vos améoretAev em” adrov pépos THs Suvdpews, oTpa- 
thyods éemorioas "Epuyviov kal Lracdvopa, adros 
8¢ tiv ’Apaywotay Karaorpeyduevos dAtyas )pE- 
pais UajKoov eroinoev. 

82. Tod 8 évavaiov ypdvov SueAnAvOdros °AO7- 
vyoe pev hpxev EvOdxpuros, ev ‘Poy d€ tiv b7a- 
uci apxnv SuedeEavro Aevxwos TAdtios Kat Aev- 
xuos Tlamipios, dAvpmias 8° ax0n tpitn mpos rats 

1 orparonedevoas X. 
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for lack of food the soldiers were constrained to eat 329/s v.c. 


each other, when the Arimaspians appeared bringing 
thirty thousand wagons laden with provisions. Saved 
from utter despair, then, Cyrus gave them ex- 
emption from taxation and other marks of honour, 
and abolishing their former appellation, named them 
Benefactors. So now, when Alexander led his army 
into their country, they received him kindly and he 
honoured the tribe with suitable gifts. 

Their neighbours, the so-called Cedrosians,? did the 
same, and them too he rewarded with appropriate 
favours. He gave the administration of these two 
peoples to Tiridates.* While he was thus occupied 
reports were brought to him that Satibarzanes had 
returned from Bactria with a large force of cavalry to 
Areia, and had caused the population to revolt from 
Alexander. At this news, the king dispatched against 
him a portion of his army under the command of 
Erigyius and Stasanor, while he himself conquered 
Arachosia and in a few days made it subject to him. 

82. When this year was over, Euthycritus became 
archon at Athens and at Rome Lucius Platius and 
Lucius Papirius became consuls. The one hundred 


1 Curtius, 7. 3.3; Arrian, 3. 27. 4-5. 

2 These are usually called Gedrosians. 

3 Arrian (3. 27. 5) reports that these tribes were left in- 
dependent ; it may be that this Tiridates was a native of the 
country (Berve, Alexanderreich, 2, no. 755). Menon be- 
came satrap of Gedrosia and Arachosia (Arrian, 3. 28. 1) or 
of Arachosia alone (Curtius, 7. 3. 5). 

4 Curtius, 7. 3.2; Arrian, 3. 28. 2-3. They both report 
that the Macedonian troops were commanded by Erigyius 
and Caranus, but that Stasanor took over the satrapy in place 
of the revolted satrap Arsames. 


2 The district is spelled ’Apeda in chap. 78. 1. 
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éxarov déka. emt Sé todtwv "AdeEavdpos eotpa- 
2 Tevoev emi rods dvopalopevovs [laporravaddas. 7) 
dé rovTwv xwpa Keiras pev bm’ adbtas Tas apKTous, 
XvovoBoretrar 5é maca Kal Tots dAdois eOveot Sv0- 
emiBarés é€ore Sia rH UrepBodjy rod yous. 1 
mAciorn Sé medias obca Kai dévdos moAAats Kwpats 
3 dueiAnrrar. abrar dé Tas THY oiKiav oTéyas Exou- 
ow &k TAiWOwv «is 6& ovvnypévwv exovoas Ka- 
pdpav’s Kara dé peony tiv dpodiv dzoAcdew- 
pévns Siavyeias bia TavTns 6 Kamvos exdéperat 
Kat travraxdbev ris oiKodopias mepieyovons ot 
4 KatouKobvtes ToAARS oKérns TUyxdvovow. of 8 
eyxcdpror did TO TAHOOS Tis xudvos 76 mA€ov pepos 
Tob eviavTob Tais oiKias evdiatpiBovar, mapeckevac- 
Hévas éxovres Tas idias tpodds: tas 8’ dpzédous 
Kat Ta Kaptopépa T&v Sévdpwv TEepiywoavres Kal 
THv Tob xey@vos Wpav édcavres wdAw dvacréA- 
5 Aovat THY yi Kata Tov Tod BAaoTOs Kaipov. daca 
& 1) tis xdpas dvdors ovre yAwpav ov6’ apepov 
Exe mpdooyuw, GAAG Ave} Kat dvravyh Sia? civ 
Xuova Kat Tov ev adr mnyvdpevov Kptoradov. 
didzrep ovr’ dpvéov mpooKabilovros ovre Onpiov 


: 1 This is the reading of the manuscripts, except that F gives 
€xovodv. The éxodcas seems superfluous, and ouwnypévwv 
may well be corrected into cvvnypévny, as Hertlein, 

2 §.a supplied by Fischer. 





1 Kuthycritus was archon at Athens from July of 328 to 
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and thirteenth Olympic Games were held. In this 328/7 ».c. 


year Alexander marched against the so-called Paro- 
panisadae, whose country lies in the extreme north ; 
it is snow-covered and not easily approached by 
other tribes because of the extreme cold. The most 
of it is a plain and woodless, and divided up among 
many villages. These contain houses with roofs of 
tile drawn up at the top into a peaked vault. In 
the middle of each roof an aperture is left through 
which smoke escapes, and since the building is en- 
closed all around the people find ample protection 
against the weather. Because of the depth of the 
snow, they spend the most of the year indoors, having 
their own supplies at hand. They heap up soil about 
vines and fruit trees, and leave it so for the winter 
season, removing the earth again at the time of bud- 
ding. The landscape nowhere shows any verdure 
or cultivation; all is white and dazzling because 
of the snow and the ice which form in it. No bird, 
therefore, alights there nor does any animal pass, 


June of 327 s.c. The Roman consuls of 330 B.c. were L. 
Papirius Crassus and L. Plautius Venno (Broughton, 1. 
143). The Olympic Games were those of July 328. Dio- 
dorus neglected to name the winner of the foot race, who was 
Cliton of Macedonia, according to Eusebius, Chronikon. By 
now, Diodorus’s chronology is seriously off ; it can have been 
no later than the autumn of 330 s.c., ‘‘ at the setting of the 
Pleiades ”’ (Strabo, 15. 2. 10). 

2 Curtius, 7. 3. 5-18; Justin, 12. 5.9; Arrian, 3. 28. 4-7. 
This country is the highland of Afghanistan, cold in the 
winter, but neither in the north nor a plain. According to 
Aristobulus (Arrian, 3. 28. 6), nothing grew there except 
terebinth and asafoetida. 

3 Curtius’s description of these buildings (7. 3. 8-9) is 
clearer. He compares the roofs to the keels of ships. The 
houses were partly underground (Plutarch, De Fortuna aut 
Virtute Alewandri, 2. 9. 340 £). 
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Siodevovros dgéeva Kai avemiBara mavTa Ta pEpy 
THS xopas drhpxev. 

6 °AAA’ Guws 6 Baoireds TodTwY amdvTwY aVvTi- 
TparrovTwy TH oTpaTia TH ovv7ier ToAuy Kat 
Kaptepia TOV Maxedévev mepreyivero THs ToTuKAs 

7 dvotpameAcias. 810 51) 7oAAOL TOV oTpaTwwrdv Kal 
Tav eKTos THs TA€ews avvaKoAovHoyTwr e€advva- 
Toutes ameNetmtovTo: evior O€ Sia THY THS yLdvos 
avravyevav Kal oxAnpoTnta THs avaBadAopevns ava- 

8 KAdcews effeipovto tiv épacw.’ ocades 5’ oddev 
ex Siaornpatos tv ideiv, GAAa povw TH KaTVv@ 
SnArovpevwv TOV Kwpdv eAduBavov ot Maxeddves 
od KatowKodow efiotdpevor. TovTw dé TH TpdOTH 
TOV KwWULaV adioKoLevwr, Kal TOV OTpaTIWTOV TO 
mAnGe. THs whereias SiopPovpevwv THY KaKoTa- 
Oevav taxd mavtwv TdV éyywpiwv 6 Bacireds exv- 
/ 
plevoev. 

83. Mera dé radra mapeAOav mAnoiov rob Kav- 
Kdoov KateoTpatoTédevoev, 6 Twes Llapormdvoov 
Gpos mpocayopevovor. 7d 8 dpos tTobTo KaTa 
mAdtos SueAba ev Hucpais éExKaideka TOAW ExTIGE 
Kata TH eloBoAny tiv dépovoay eis tiv Mndixyv, 
qv @vopacev *AAcEdvdpevav. Kara dé péoov Tov 
Kavkaoov éott métpa déxa oradiwy éyovoa tiv 
mepipetpov, TeTTapwv S5€ atadiwy ro tyos, ev F 
kat 70 [pounféws omjAnov edeixvul? ino trav 
y 1 Hv dpacw added by Fischer. The sense seems to require 
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and all parts of the country are unvisited and inac- 328/7 8.0. 


cessible.? 

The king, nevertheless, in spite of all those ob- 
stacles confronting the army, exercised the custo- 
mary boldness and hardihood of the Macedonians and 
surmounted the difficulties of the region. Many of 
the soldiers and of the camp followers became ex- 
hausted and were left behind. Some too because of 
the glare of the snow and the hard brilliance of the 
reflected light lost their sight. N othing could be seen 
clearly from a distance. It was only as the villages 
were revealed by their smoke that the Macedonians 
discovered where the dwellings were, even when they 
were standing right on top of them. By this method 
the villages were taken and the soldiers recovered 
from their hardships amidst a plenty of provisions. 
Before long the king made himself master of all the 
population.? 

83. Now in his advance Alexander encamped near 
the Caucasus, which some call Mt. Paropanisum.? In 
sixteen days he marched across this range from side 
to side, and founded a city in the pass which leads 
down to Media,! calling it Alexandria. In the midst 
of the Caucasus there is a “ rock” ® ten furlongs in 
perimeter and four furlongs in height, in which the 
cave of Prometheus was pointed out by the natives, 


1 Curtius, also (7. 3. 10-11), mentions burying the plants 
to protect them and the absence of animals and birds. 

2 Alexander wintered there in 330/29 (Strabo, 15. 2. 10). 

3 Curtius, 7. 3. 19-23; Arrian, 3.28.4. The Hindu Kush, 
which the ancients tended to confuse with the Caucasus 
(Arrian, 5. 3. 1-4; Strabo, 11. 5. 5). 

4 This is clearly a mistake, perhaps a scribal mistake, for 
India, and editors since Reiske have tended to correct the 
text accordingly. The city was known as Alexandria of the 
Caucasus. 5 Cp. the note on chap. 28, p. 195, note 5. 
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eyxeplnv Kat 7) Tod pvlodAoynévros deTrob Koirn 
kal Ta TOV Seopav onuecia. 

2 : ‘0 oe 3 “AdeEavSpos kal dAdas mode éxricev, 
Teepas o80v dmexovoas’ THs ’AAcEavdpeias. Kat- 
wkice 8 cis tavTas Ta&v pev BapBdpwv émrakic- 
xwAious, TOV 8 exrds Ta€ews* ovvaxodAovfodvtwv 
TpiaxiAtous Kal TOV pcboddpwv tods BovAopevors. 

3avr0s S€ avadaBav thy Sdvayw mponyev cis TH 
Baxtpiavyy, axovwr® tov Biacov diddnud te ave- 
Andévar Kal Svvdpers dOpoilew. 

Kai ra pev mept "AAeEavdpov ev rovrous Fv. 

4 Oi & eis tiv *Apiav* ameoradAuevor otpatnyol 
KataAaBovres Tods adeoTrnKdtas Suvdpers a&vodd- 
yous Opoucdras Kal otpatnyov éxovras LariBap- 
Cavnv, avdpa orparnyiKov® Kal avdpeia dadéepovra, 
KaTeoTpatomédevoay TAnciov TAY ToAcLiwV. ywwo- 
péveov d€ moAAdKis axpoBoAopav péxype ev Tivos 

5 payor Kat dAlyous éeyivovro, pera O€ TabTa Tapa- 
Tagews yevouevns Kat tv BapBdpwv icdpayov 
TowovvTwy TOV KivduVoY 6 TOV amooTaTaOV oTpaTn- 
yos LariBapldvns, adeAay rats xepot ro epi rHhv 
kepadny Kpavos Kat dei~as adtov ds Hv, mpoekadre- 
aato Tov BovAduevov THv oTpaTrny@v povopayjoa. 

6 braKovcavtos S€ Tob “Epuyviod Kal yevouevns 
pdxyns npwurts ovveBn virfoa tov ’Epuyuidv. ot 

ae ; Z pelt Aerts ; 
ee wae dee ted ee 
2 zaéewy RX, but Diodorus ordinarily uses the singular. 
There was an jyeuav Tav ew tagewr in Ptolemaic Egypt. 
Baxrpiav od fv dxovwy I, 


4 Spelled ’Apeia in chap. 78. 1. 
5 orparnyia F. 
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as well as the nesting place of the eagle in the story 28/7 ».. 
and the marks of the chains." 

Alexander founded other cities also at the distance 
of a day’s march from Alexandria. Here he settled 
seven thousand natives, three thousand of the camp 
followers, and volunteers from among the merce- 
naries.2 Then he marched his forces into Bactria, since 
news came that Bessus had assumed the diadem and 
was enrolling an army. 

Such was the state of Alexander’s affairs. 

The generals who had been sent back to Areia 
found that the rebels had gathered substantial forces 
under the command of Satibarzanes, who was dis- 
tinguished both for generalship and for personal 
bravery, and they encamped near them.® There was 
constant skirmishing for a time, and numerous small 
engagements ; then it came to a general battle. The 
Iranians were holding their own when their general 
Satibarzanes raised his hands and removed his helmet 
so that all could see who he was, and challenged any 
of the Macedonian generals who wished to fight with 
him alone. Erigyius accepted and a contest of heroic 
nature ensued, which resulted in Erigyius’s victory. 


1 Curtius, 7. 3. 22. The story was rejected by Eratos- 
thenes (Strabo, 11. 5. 5; Arrian, 5. 3. 1-4). 

2 These cities are not otherwise mentioned. They may 
have been outlying forts or fortified villages. It is interesting 
that they received no Macedonian settlers. Arrian’s de- 
scriptions (¢.9., 4. 4. 1) of similar settlements show the same 
pattern of population. Curtius (7. 3. 23) assigns these seven 
thousand to Alexandria of the Caucasus. 

3 Continued from chap. 81. 3. Curtius, also, breaks his 
narrative of the revolt, and describes its conclusion and the 
duel between the leaders after discussing Bessus’s assumption 
of power (7.4.33-40). Arrian, on the other hand, tells the whole 
story at once (3. 28. 3). 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


dé BdpBapou dia Tov Tod otpatnyod Odvarov Kara- 
mayevres Kat AaBdvres tiv aodddevay mapédwKav 
éavtovs TH BaotAe?. 

ae Bijocos 8 éavrov avadederyers BaotAda tots Beis 
evade wat tovs gidovs tapadaPey eis tiv edwxiav 
Kata TOV métov bunveéxOn mpds Twa TeV éraipwr, 
ovopa Baywddpav. tis Sé pidotysias emi mAgov 
mpoeABovons 6 pev Bijcoos mapotuvbeis’ émeBdAero 
tov Baywddpav avedciv Kat t16 Tdv didwv mevobeis 

8 werevonoev. 6 dé Tov Kivduvoy exduyayv vuKTos epu- 
YE mpos tov *Adéavdpov. tH dé rovTov owrnpia 
kat tats SoOncopevais bm’ “AdcEdvdpov Swpeais 
mpokAnbévres ot péyroTor TOY Hyenovwv auvedpd- 
vyoav al ov aBovres tov Bijooov amiyayov 

9 mpos Tov "AdcEavdpov. 6 dé Baorheds rodrous pev 
eripnoev afiordyors Swpeats, tov Sé€ Bijacov 
mapédwKe TH adeEAD@ Tod Aapeiov Kai rots aA- 
Aous ovyyevéow eis Tyswpiav. ot dé macav bBpw 
Kat aikiav mpooeveykdpevor Kal TO o@pa Kard, 
Aerrov ovyKdipavres 7a peAn Svecdevddvyncav. 


* * * 


84, "Ent d€ rovros yevouevwv TOV Spkwv 7 pev 
Bacidwooa. thy peyadovyiav tod ’"AXdc~dvdpov Bav- 
pdoaca SHpd tre Kpdtiota e&érepipe Kai wav 6 
MpooTaTToMEevov Tounoew emnyyetrato. 


1 zapopynbeis F. 





1 Curtius, 7. 4. 1-19. 

* Curtius names this man Gobares (as corrected: from the 
Cobares of the manuscripts). 

3 Curtius, 7. 5. 19-26. This is the account of Aristobulus ; 
Ptolemy’s version was that he himself had captured Bessus 
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Disheartened at the death of their commander, the 328/7 s.c. 
Iranians sought their safety in surrender, and gave 
themselves up to Alexander. 

Bessus proclaimed himself king, sacrificed to the 
gods, and invited his friends to a banquet.’ In the 
course of the drinking, he fell into an argument with 
one of them, Bagodaras? by name. As the quarrel 
increased, Bessus lost his temper and proposed to put 
Bagodaras to death, but was persuaded by his friends 
to think better of it. Bagodaras, however, saved 
from this danger, escaped by night to Alexander. 
His safe reception and the gifts promised by Alex- 
ander attracted Bessus’s leading generals. They 
banded together, seized Bessus, and carried him off 
to Alexander.* The king gave them substantial gifts, 
and turned Bessus over to Dareius’s brother ‘ and his 
other relatives for punishment. They inflicted upon 
him every humiliation and abuse, and cutting his body 
up into little pieces they scattered them abroad. 


* * * 


84. A truce was concluded on these terms, and 3327/6 ».c. 
the queen, impressed by Alexander’s generosity, sent 
him valuable gifts and promised to follow his orders 
in everything.® 
(Arrian, 3.29. 8-30. 5). Bessus was executed later in Ecbatana 
(Curtius, 7. 10. 10; Arrian, 4. 7. 33; cp. Plutarch, Alew- 
ander, 43. 3). 

4 Presumably the Oxathres named in chap. 77. 4. 

5 The end of Diodorus’s year 328/7 and the beginning of 
327/6 B.c. have been lost in a long break in the manuscript 
from which our text derives; it is now the autumn of 327. 
The Scythian, Bactrian, and Sogdian campaigns are over, 
with such familiar incidents as the quarrel with Cleitus, the 
arrest of Callisthenes in connection with the introduction 
of proscynesis and the Pages’ Conspiracy, and the marriage 
with Roxané (cp. the subject headings in the Table of Con- 
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Ot dé picboddpor mapayphua Kata Tas Omodoyias 
ex THs TéAEws areADdvTeEs Kal oTadious dydorjKovTa 
mpoeAbovres aveTuKwAvTws KaTeoTpaToTedevoay, 

2 oddepiav evvorav AapBavovres ToD péAdovTos. 6S 
*AreEavdpos apyetdberov exw THY mpos Tods [i- 
abodédpous aAdotpioTyTa SiecKevacpevyny Exwv TIHV 
dvvapw emrnKodovOnce Tots BapBapors Kai mpoo- 
meawv adtois advw modAdv émoter dovov. ot dé 
poboddpor TO ev mpArov €Bdwv mapa Tods dpkovs 
abvrovs troXeuetoBar Kal rods doaceBovpevouvs tr’ 
adtob Beods émexadobvro: 6 8 >AdeEavdpos peyaAn 
Th pwvy mpos adrovs aveBonoev dtu ovvexwpnoev 
avrots ek THs TéAEws arreADetv, od didrovs elvar dia 
mavtos Maxeddvwv. 

3 OF dé proboddpor 76 péyebos TaVv KwddvwV od 
KatamAayevtes ovvedpdgavto Kal tiv oAnv raéw 
Tounoavres KUKAOTEpH Ta TE TéKVA Kal TAS yuvatKas 
els pécov améAaBov, wore tavraydbev Tois mpoo- 
paxopevors aopadrds avriratrecbar. amovonbev- 
twv 0 adrdv Kal dia THY ToAuav Kal bia THY ev 
Tots ay@ow apernv ioxupay paynv ovornoapevwy 
kal Trav Maxeddévwv didoripovpevwr pur) AevPOFvar 
ths THV BapBdpwr avdpayabias peydAnv Katdadn- 

4 &w elyev 6 Kivdvvos. ek xeupos yap THs wayns 
ovens Kat ovuprAckopevwy Tov aywriloyevwv adA- 
AjAows* wohAat Kat mavrotar diabécers Oavatwv Kal 


1 & addanras F. 





tents, pp. 111-113). Alexander is on his way down the Cabul 
valley toward India. In the city of Mazagae (Curtius, 8. 10. 
22) or Massaga (Arrian, 4, 26. 1) in the country of the As- 
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The mercenaries straightway under the terms of 827/6 .c. 


the truce left the city and encamped without inter- 
ference at a distance of eighty furlongs, without an 
inkling of what would happen.?_ Alexander, neverthe- 
less, nursed an implacable hostility toward them ; he 
held his forces in readiness, followed them, and falling 
upon them suddenly wrought a great slaughter. At 
first they kept shouting that this attack was in con- 
travention of the treaty and they called to witness 
the gods against whom he had transgressed. Alex- 
ander shouted back that he had granted them the 
right to leave the city but not that of being friends 
of the Macedonians forever. 

Not daunted at the greatness of their danger, the 
mercenaries joined ranks and, forming a full circle, 
placed their children and women in the centre so that 
they might effectively face those who were attacking 
from all directions. Filled with desperate courage 
and fighting stoutly with native toughness and the 
experience of previous contests, they were opposed by 
Macedonians anxious not to show themselves inferior 
to barbarians in fighting ability, so that the battle 
was a scene of horror. They fought hand to hand, 
and as the contestants engaged each other every 


sacenians (modern Swat) he captured the beautiful queen 
Cleophis and reinstated her in her kingdom. The more 
romantic say that he had a son by her (Curtius, 8. 10. 22-36 ; 
Justin, 12. 7. 9-11). 

1 These mercenaries had been in the service of the As- 
sacenians. Plutarch (Alexander, 59. 3-4) agrees with this 
rather discreditable account of Alexander’s treatment of 
them. Arrian, on the other hand (4. 27. 3-4), states that 
Alexander killed them because they were intending to desert. 
This presents historians with a nice dilemma: was Dio- 
dorus’s source blackening Alexander’s reputation, or was 
Arrian’s whitening it ? 
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.DIODORUS OF SICILY 


Tpavpatwv eyivovto: of yap Maxeddves tais 
capioas avapphacovtes Tas TOV BapBdpwv 7éAras 
Tas aKpas To oiSypov Tots Tvevpoow evypedov, ot 
S€é puracBoddpor Tas Adyxas axovrilovtes eis AOpdous 
tods TroAculovs ody Hdpravov, atveyyus KEuLevov 
Tob oKoTrod. 

5 Awd Kat roAAGv pev Tpavpatilopevwr, odk dAlywv 
S€é reAcvTavTw at yuvaikes TA TOV TeEGdVTWY SrrA~a. 
AapBdvovea ovvnywvilovro ois avdpdow: 7 yap 
dfdrns tot KwSdvouv Kal TO THs evepyetas Sewov 
wdynatev adras apa dvow tpémecba mpds GAKHV. 
816 Kal twes pev adtdv KaborrAcbeioa avvjomilov 
tois iStows avdpdot, Twes dé dvev dmAwY Eepmimrov- 
cat Tov domidwy émeAapBdvovto Kat toAAd Tods 

6 ToAeptovs everddilov. téAos Sé mdvres peta TOV 
yuvarkdv aywvicdpevor Kal Katakorévtes bd TOO 
mAjBous tov evdogov Odvarov THs ayevvods dudo- 
Cwias WAAdEavTo. 6 Sé "AXAeEavdpos Tév Te axpetov 
Kal dvomAov byAov Kai TOV yuvarkdv Tas drodeup- 
Oeloas amdywv tovds immets ovveréotycer. 

85. IloAAds S€ Kat dAAas odes exrrodvopKyjcas 
Kal Tods avTiTaTTopevous aveAwy mpohyev emt THY 
nérpav THv "Aopvov' Kadoupevnv: eis yap TadTnv of 
mepirerpbevres TOV eyywpiwy bia THY drEpBodAry 

2 ris dxupdtntos Katarededyercav. A€yerat yap TO 
maAdav ‘Hpaxréa tadrnv tiv érpav ..€mBadrd- 
pevov® moAwopkety amoorHvat did Tuas eémuyevo- 


peévous cevopovs peeyaAous Kal Stoonpeias. 6 s 
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form of death and wounds was to be seen. The Mace- 327/6 B.c. 


donians thrust with their long spears through the 
light shields of the mercenaries and pressed the iron 
points on into their lungs, while they in turn flung 
their javelins into the close ranks of their enemies 
and could not miss the mark, so near was the target. 

As many were wounded and not a few killed, the 
women caught up the weapons of the fallen and 
fought beside their men, since the acuteness of the 
danger and the fierceness of the action forced them 
to be brave beyond their nature. Some of them, 
clad in armour, sheltered behind the same shields as 
their husbands, while others rushed in without ar- 
mour, grasped the opposing shields, and hindered their 
use by the enemy. Finally, fighting women and all, 
they were overborne by numbers and cut down, win- 
ning a glorious death in preference to basely saving 
their lives at any cost. Alexander removed the feeble 
.nd unarmed together with the surviving women to 
another place, and put the cavalry in charge of them. 

g5. After he had taken a number of other cities ! 
by storm and had slaughtered their defenders, he 
came to the “ rock ” called Aornus.* Here the sur- 
viving natives had taken refuge because of its great 
strength. It is said that Heracles of old thought to 
lay siege to this “ rock ” but refrained because of the 
occurrence of certain sharp earthquake shocks and 


1 Curtius, 8. 11. 2. 

2 For the term “rock ”’ see above on chap. 28, p. 195, note 
5. For the whole story cp. Curtius, 8. 11; Justin, 12. 7. 12-13; 
Plutarch, Alexander, 58. 3; Arrian, 4, 28. 7-30. 4. The 
location has been identified by Sir A. Stein, On Alexander's 
Track to the Indus (1929), chaps. xvi-xxi. 





1 “Aopyw F. 2 emBadAdpevov F. 
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*AddEavdpos muPdpevos epi todtwv ere paddov 
TrapwktvOn toAopKjoat TO dxvpwpa Kal SvapuAdAn- 
Ofjvar TH TOD Oeod 8d€y. 

3 ‘H 8€ mérpa tov pév mepiBodrov lye oradiwy 
éxarov, To 8 tibos Exxaidexa, Thy 8 émipdverav 
opadiy Kal mdvrn mepupeph: Kal 7O ev mpds 
HeonuBpiav pépos adbris mpocékAvlev 6 “Ivdds 
ToTapos, péyiaTtos av TOV Kata THY “IvdiKqjv, Ta 
5° dAda pépn mepreixero ddpayé Babelars Kal 

4 kpnuvois ampoairois. tod dé ’AAcEdvSpou Kara- 
oxeapevov thy Svoxwpiav Kai THY ex Bias dAwow 
amoyvevros Hrév tis mpos adtov mpeaBirns pera 

5 dveiv vidv. obtos 8 dv wévyns mavreA@s Kal moddv 
Xpovov evrePpaypevos toils Toms KaTw@Ker pev ev 
Twe omndaim tpeis otiBddas’ exovte Kata Tih 
mérpav évretunuevas, ev als 6 yépwv peta TOV 
vidv evavdtlépevos ewreipiay mepierenoinro TeV 
Témwv. obdtos obv mpoceADdw 7H Bacirel Kal Ta 
mepi éavtov SndAwoas emnyyeidato Kabnyjcecbae 
dia THs Svcxwpias Kal mowjoew adbrov drepdéEvov 
yevéoba Tv KaTeAnupéevwr tiv érpav BapBdpwr. 

6 ‘O 8é€ *Adrd~avdpos erayyewWdpwevos peyddas 
dwpeds Sdcew Kal TH mpeoBrn xpnoduevos ddny 
mp@rov wev THv mdpodov THv eis TI mérpav dépov- 
cav KateAdBero Kal pndepsds ovons adAns e&ddou 
auvéxreuce Tods BapBdpous eis aBorOnrov roAvop- 
klav* Ereita TH ToAvxepia xdoas rH ddpayya. 
Kata thy pilav ris mérpas, mpocc\Odvy évepyh 
moAvopKiay auveatiaato, auvexas éd’ Huepas érrd. 
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other divine signs, and this made Alexander even 327/é xc. 


more eager to capture the stronghold when he heard 
it, and so to rival the god’s reputation.1 

The circumference of the “ rock ’’ was one hundred 
furlongs, and its height sixteen. Its surface was even 
and circular on all sides. Its southern side was washed 
by the Indus River, the largest of those in India, and 
on the other sides it was surrounded by deep gorges 
and sheer cliffs. Alexander surveyed these difficulties 
and decided that its forcible capture was impossible, 
but then there came to him an old man with two sons .? 
He lived in extreme poverty and had for a long time 
supported himself in the region, occupying a cave in 
which three beds had been cut out of the rock. Here 
the old man camped with his sons, and had come to 
know the country intimately. When he appeared 
before the king, he told his story and offered to guide 
the king through the hills and bring him to a point 
where he would be above the people who occupied 
the rock. 

Alexander promised him rich gifts.? Using the old 
man as a guide, he first occupied the path which led 
up to the rock ; since there was no other egress, he 
had thus enclosed the defenders in a hopeless siege. 
Then he put many hands to work filling up the chasm 
at the foot of the rock, drew near to it, and mounted 
a vigorous attack, assaulting continuously for seven 


1 Curtius, 8. 11. 2; Justin, 12. 7. 12. The tradition is 
rationalized by Arrian, 4. 28. 1-2. 

2 Curtius, 8. 11. 3. Arrian (4, 29. 1) says ‘‘ some of the 
neighbouring tribesmen.”’ 

3 Curtius (8. 11. 4) says ‘‘ eighty talents.” 


1 Suidas quotes this passage, substituting the word zpo- 
oriBddas, which he glosses. 
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‘ \ mw Cs > ~ A ‘ 
Kat Tas icas viKras ex diadoyqs tas mpooBodAdas 

7 movovpevos. TO pev odv mp@Tov ot BapBapor Sua 
Tas TOV TOTWY BmEpoxas mpoEeTepovy Kal moAAovs 
avjpovv TOv mpoteT@s Bralouevwv: Tod S€ xwHparos 
avuvteAcabevtos Kat Tov o€vBeAOv KaTameATOv Kal 

~ ” > / > rd ‘ \ Y 4 
tav dAAwy dpydvev émorabevrwy, mpos Sé TodTots 
Tob Bacréws davepod KabeotAros Ws odK amoaTy- 
cetat THs ToAopKias of pev “Ivdoi KaremAdynoav, 
6 8 ’AdéEavdpos eudpdvws mpoiddpevos To péAAov 

/ 1 A > lod e / 
e€éhurev’ thy ev TH Tapddw KatadcAeypevnv pv- 
Aakyv, Sods eEodov tots BovAopevors ex THs 7é- 

> a c A , / / 
Tpas avaywpeiv. ot dé BapBapor doBybevres tas TE 
trav Maxeddvwy apetas Kal tiv tod Baoidéws 
hrotuysiav vuxtos e&Aurov Thy TéTpav. 

86. ‘O & *AAdéavdpos tots Kevois* Tob mroAguov 
Karaotpatnyjoas tovs “Ivdods xwpis Kwddvou 
éxuplevoe THs TéTpas. Kal TH wev OdnyhoavTe Tas 

e / A > A 2. 3 § a Be: 
dporoynpevas Swpeds amrédwxev, adros Sé avelev€e 
peta THs Suvdpews. 

2 Kaé? év Karpov "Adpixns® tis *Ivdds, exwv pev 
otpariwitas Suopupiovs, eAépavtas Sé mevTeKai- 
Sexa,* Su€rpiBe mepi tov témov. Tobrov Sé Twes 
> / \ \ a >? a ‘ > , 
dveddvres Kai TH Kedadiy adrob mpos ’AAgEavdpov 
évéyxavres Sia Tadrns THs edepyeoias mepteTo.i- 

3 cavto Tas idias awrnpias. 6 5é Bacdeds TovTovs 

1 Probably a slip for dajyayev or the like. 

2 xawois given by a late hand in R; the expression is pro- 
verbial (Book 21. 2. 3), ep. Aristotle, Eth. Nic, 3. 8. 6. 
1116 b 7; Curtius, 4.13.5; 7. 11. 25. 

3 The name is perhaps to be corrected into Aipixns, as 


Anspach suggested, to accord with the Erices of Curtius 
(8. 12. 1). 
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days and seven nights with relays of troops.t At 327/6 3. 


first the defenders had the advantage because of 
holding the higher ground, and they killed many of 
those who attacked rashly. As the embankment was 
finished, however, and the dart-throwing catapults 
and other engines were emplaced, and the king also 
made it evident that he would not break off the siege, 
the Indians were alarmed, and Alexander, craftily 
anticipating what would happen, removed the guard 
which had been left in the path, allowing those who 
wished to. withdraw from the rock. In fear of the 
Macedonian fighting qualities and the king’s deter- 
mination, the Indians left the rock under cover of 
darkness. 

86. So Alexander employed the false alarms of 
war to outgeneral the Indians and to gain possession 
of the “rock ”’ without further fighting. He gave the 
promised reward to his guide and marched off with 
his army.? 

About this time, a certain Indian named Aphrices 
with twenty thousand troops and fifteen elephants 
was encamped in the vicinity. Some of his followers 
killed him and cut off his head and brought it to 
Alexander, and saved their own lives by this favour. 
The king took them into his service, and rounded up 


1 Arrian, 4. 29. 7-30. 1. 

2 According to Sir Aurel Stein’s discoveries (p. 365, note 2), 
the ravine which Alexander filled up lay at the top of the 
ridge, so that both features of Diodorus’s account, the secret 
path and the regular siege operations, were actually present. 
The third feature of the story, the deception to induce the 
Indians to withdraw, is less easy to explain. 

3 In Curtius (8. 12. 1) he is said to have blocked Alex- 
ander’s advance. 





4 énxraxaidexa F. 
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TE Tpoonydyero Kal Tov eAchdvrwy TAavwWpEevwY 
KaTa THY xwpav exupicvoer. 

Adros 8€ mapeAOdw emi tov *Ivdev motapov Kai 
kataAaBdw tds Te TpiaKovTopous KaTeoKEVacpEVvas 
Kal tov mdpov elevypevov tpidKovTa pev uépas 
avedaBe tH Svvapw Kal tots Deots eyadomperreis 
ovvreAdoas Ouaias SueBiBace rv oTpariav Kal 

4 mepiemece Tapadoéw mepimereia. Ta€idou yap Tob 
Baowiéws mporeteAcuTnKdtos vids atrob Ma&dus 
SiadeEdpevos THY apynv Sverrépsbaro pev Kal mpd- 
tepov mpos "Adé€~avdpov ev 7H LoydvavyA Svarpi- 
Bovra, émayyeAAopevos adt@ ovorpareveww emt Tods 
avtirartopevous TOV “lvddv Kai tore mpéoBes 
amooretvas edyoev abr@ rapadidovar Tv Baowreiav. 

5 améxovtos’ 5€ TecoapdKovra oTadlious Tob BacwAéws 
extatas TH Svvapuw ws eis oAcov Kal Tods edé- 
davras Koopyoas annvra peta TOV pilwy. 6 Se 
*AdeEavdpos op@v mpooiotcay peydAnv ddvapuv 
exteraypernv TroAcuuKas Kat dd€as tov “Ivdov ém- 
BovAws merovfoba tas éemayyeAias, Gmws arrapa- 
oxevots® Tots Maxeddow eribnra, Tots wev oadmy- 
Krais TapeKeAcvoaTo onpaivew TO TroAEuKdV, TOdS 

6 5€ orpatiwras exraéas annvra Tots “Ivdois. 6 Se 
M&dis dpav tiv tapaynv tov Maxeddvwv Kai 7d 
yeyovos avAdoyilopevos THY pev Sdvapw KaTéAurev, 
adros S€ pera dAliywv mpoirmevoas Kal THY ayvotav 
trav Maxeddver di0pPwodpevos TtrapédwKev éavrov 

Tre Kal tHv Svvamw TH Baore?. Hobeis S€ 6 

1 dmooxdvros ; corr. Hultzsch. 
2 dmrapacketws ; corr. Stephanus. 
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the elephants, which were wandering about the 327/6 c. 


countryside.* 

Alexander now advanced to the Indus River and 
found his thirty-oared boats in readiness and fully 
equipped, and the stream spanned by a floating 
bridge? He rested his army for thirty days and 
offered splendid sacrifices to the gods, then moved 
his army across and experienced a startling fright 
and relief. Taxiles, the king, had died, and his son 
Mophis * had succeeded to the throne. He had sent 
word to Alexander earlier when he was in Sogdiana, 
promising to join him in a campaign against his 
enemies among the Indians, and now he stated 
through his messengers that he turned his kingdom 
over to him. When Alexander was still forty furlongs 
off, Mophis deployed his force as if for war and 
marched forward, his elephants gaily caparisoned, 
surrounded by his Friends. Alexander saw a great 
army in warlike array approaching and concluded at 
once that the Indian’s promises were made in order 
to deceive him, so that the Macedonians might be 
attacked before they had time to prepare themselves. 
He ordered the trumpeters to sound the call to arms, 
and when the soldiers had found their battle stations, 
marched against the Indians. Mophissaw the excited 
activity of the Macedonians and guessed the reason. 
He left his army and accompanied only by a few horse- 
men galloped forward, corrected the misapprehen- 
sion of the Macedonians, and gave himself and his 
army over to the king. Alexander, much relieved, 


1 Arrian (4. 30. 7-9) tells of rounding up elephants left at 
pasture, perhaps the same story. 

2 The work was done by Hephaestion (Curtius, 8. 12. 4) or 
by Hephaestion and Perdiccas (Arrian, 4. 30. 9). 

3 Called Omphis in Curtius, 8, 12. 4. 
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’AddéavSpos tiv re BaciWeiay amrédwKev adt@ Kat 
70 Aourév SiereAer ToUTW Pilw Kal ovppdxw xXpw- 
pevos Kal perwrdpacer adrov Ta£iAnv. 
Taira pev obv expaxOn kata ToOrov Tov eviavTov. 
87. "En dpxovros 8° ’AOjvno. Xpéunros ‘Pw- 
patio. Karéornoay brdrous IdmAvov KopvyjAvov Kat 
Addrov Iocrovpuov. ei Sé rovtwv ’AdeEavdpos ev 
th Ta€itov xdépa mpocavadapov tiv Sdvapuw 
€otpdrevoey ext [l@pov tov t&v mAnowxdpwr 
2 Iv8av Bacwéa. odtos 8° elye meLods pev mAetous 
TOV TevraKiopupiwv, immets dé mEept tpioxiAious, 
dppara Sé mrciw TeV xiAlwv, eAedavras 5€é Exarov 
Kal Tpidkovta. émemoinro Sé Kal érepov tv mAy- 
cwxdpwv Bacrléa ovppaxov, ds wvopdlero ’Ep- 
Bicapos, etye S€ S¥vapw od modrd Aevrropevnv Tis 
tod IIedpov. 
3 ‘O 8é ’AAé~avdpos aKxovoas Tobrov Tov Bacwréa 
retpakoolous améxew oradious expwe mpd THs Tov- 
47ov mapovotas éemPareiv 7H Ilwpw. eyyicavros 
Sé adbrob tots “IvSois 6 Ildpos muPdpevos mAnaiov 
elvar Tovs TroAepious edOds eéérake Thy S¥vapw Kal 
rods pev immets emt 7a Kepara Siepepicev, Tovs 3” 
edddavras KaTamAnKTiK@s KEKOGpNUEvovs KATE 





1 The same story is told by Curtius, 8. 12. 4-18. The ad- 
hesion of Taxiles is briefly noted in Arrian, 5. 3. 5-6, and told 
in a different manner by Plutarch, Alewander, 59. 1-3. 

2 Chremes was archon at Athens from July 326 to June 
325 s.c. The consuls of 328 8.c. are not entirely certain 
(Broughton 1. 145). One was C. Plautius Decianus or P. 
Plautius Proculus, the other P. Cornelius Secapula or P. 
Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. No Postumius is otherwise at- 
tested at this time. According to the calculations of M. J. 
Fontana, Kokalos, 2 (1956), 42 f., the battle with Porus took 
place about July 326 8.c., as Diodorus dates it, while Arrian 
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restored his kingdom to him and thereafter held him 3227/6 sc. 


as a friend and ally. He also changed his name to 
Taxiles.* 
That is what happened in that year. 


87. In the archonship of Chremes at Athens, the 326/s ».c. 


Romans elected as consuls Publius Cornelius and 
Aulus Postumius.? In this year Alexander repaired 
his army in the land of Taxiles and then marched 
against Porus, the king of the neighbouring Indians.* 
He had more than fifty thousand infantry, about 
three thousand cavalry, more than a thousand cha- 
riots of war, and one hundred and thirty elephants.‘ 
He had enlisted the support of a second king of the 
neighbouring regions, whose name was Embisarus °; 
he had an army little smaller than that of Porus. 

When Alexander received word that this king was 
four hundred furlongs away, he decided to attack 
Porus before the arrival of his ally. As he approached 
the Indians, Porus learned of his advance and de- 
ployed his forces promptly. He stationed his cavalry 
upon both flanks, and arranged his elephants, arrayed 
so as to strike terror in an opponent, in a single line 
(5. 19. 3) places the battle a little earlier, in the Attic month 
Munichion of the year of Hegemon (April/May of 326 3.c.). 
He states, however, that the time was after the summer 
solstice (Arrian, 5. 9. 4). 

3 For the whole story cp. Curtius, 8. 13-14; Justin, 12. 
8. 1-7; Plutarch, Alewander, 60; Arrian, 5. 3. 5-19. 3. 
Diodorus (like Justin) omits the exciting story of Alexander’s 
crossing the Hydaspes River. 

4 Curtius (8. 13. 6) gives Porus’s strength as 30,000 foot, 
300 chariots, and 85 elephants ; Plutarch (Alewander, 62. 1) 
as 20,000 foot and 2000 horse. Arrian (5. 15. 4) gives 4000 
horse, 300 chariots, 200 elephants, and 30,000 foot. 

5 He is otherwise known as Abisares (Arrian, 5. 22. 2; 
Curtius, 8. 13. 1; 14. 1). Diodorus calls him by another 
name in chap. 90. 4 (Berve, Alewanderreich, 2, no. 2). 
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pérwrov év ioos Svacripacw éoryncev’ ava péoov 
dé Tav Onpiwv rods Aowrods dmAitas Erakev, obs 
ouvteraypévov Hv trapaBonfeiv rots Onpiows Kai 

5 Svaxwrvew ex TOV TAayiwy eioaxorrilew. 1 pev 
obv 6An ovvrakis adtav brfpxe wéAer TapamArjovos 
Ti mpdcopuw: ) pev yap Tov édepdvTwy oTdous 
rots mupyots, of S€ ava pécov TovTwY oTpaTL@TaL 
Tois pecomupylows apoiwvro: 6 b€ *AAgEavdpos 
KaTavonoas TV TOV ToAcuiov TaEw mpos TadTHV 
ri Siaxdopnow oixeiws e&érage rHv Sdvapu. 

88. Tevowevns S€ pudyns TO pev mp@tov tots 
inmedow amavta oxedov Ta appara Tdv *lvddv 
SvefOdpn: pera Sé rabra t&v eAeddvrwv rais TE 
Tav owpdtwv srepoxais Kal tals dAKkais SedvTws 
xXpwpevwv ot pev bro TOV Onpiwv cvprarovpevor 
peta TOV StAwy Opavopévwv t&v dorav amad- 
Auvto, of 8€ tats mpovopais mepiAapBavepevor Kai 
mpos vipos eLapbevres madw mpos TI yiv EpdrrovTo 
Kal Sewots Oavarous mepiemimTov, moAAol Sé Tots 
d80801 ovyKevrodpevor Kal bv dAwy TOV cwpdTwr 
TitpwoKdpevor Tapaxphua Tob Civ éorepicKovto. 

27av S€ Maxeddvav edpwotws tropevdvTwy TO 
Sewov Kal rods ava pécov TOV Onpiwv tats capioais 

3 dvatpodvtwr iadppotos Hv % pdxn. pera Se radra 
t&v Onpiwy ovvaxovrilopevwv Kat dua To 7AROos 
TOV Tpavpdarwv Tepioddvwy ywomevwv of ev TeEpt- 
BeBnxdres adrots “Ivdol xparetvy ris dppijs Tav 
Cadiwv odk toxvov: éxvedovta yap eis Tods idious 
tats oppais dKxaracxéetws éefépeto kal Tods didous 
ovvemaret. 

4 Tapayfis 5é roAAfs ywvouevns 6 dpos cvvidadv 
TO ywopevov Kal TeTaypévos emt Tob KpaticTou TaV 
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at equal intervals along his front. Between these 320/5 ».c. 
beasts he placed the rest of his infantry, with the 
mission of helping them and preventing their being 
attacked with javelins from the sides. His whole 
array looked very much like a city, for the elephants 
resembled towers, and the soldiers between them 
curtain walls.1. Alexander viewed the enemy’s dis- 
positions and arranged his own troops appropriately. 

88. The fighting began, and practically all of the 
Indians’ chariots were put out of action by Alexander’s 
cavalry. Then the elephants came into play, trained 
to make good use of their height and strength. Some 
of the Macedonians were trodden under foot, armour 
and all, by the beasts and died, their bones crushed. 
Others were caught up by the elephants’ trunks and, 
lifted on high, were dashed back down to the ground 
again, dying a fearful death.2. Many soldiers were 
pierced through by the tusks and died instantly, run 
through the whole body. Nevertheless the Mace- 
donians faced the frightening experience manfully. 
They used their long spears to good effect against 
the Indians stationed beside the elephants, and kept 
the battle even.? Then, as javelins began to find their 
marks in the sides of the great beasts and they felt 
the pain of the wounds, the Indian riders were no 
longer able to control their movements. The elephants 
veered and, no longer manageable, turned upon their 
own ranks and trampled friendly troops.‘ 

As his formations grew more confused, Porus ob- 
served what was happening. He was mounted on the 

1 The same comparison in Curtius, 8. 14. 13. The other 
writers do not place infantry between the elephants. 

2 Curtius, 8. 14. 27. 


3 Curtius, 8. 14. 16. eh 
4 Arrian, 5. 17. 6. Remit iund, 
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AAedavrwv HOpowwe mept adrov tecoapdxovra Tov 
Onpiwy Ta prrw reTrapaypéva Kat TH Paper Tov 
Adchavrwv émiBadrdyv tots moAeulous ToAdvy érroier 
dovov, are kal TH pwpn TOO odpatos odd mpoexwv 
TOV avoTpaTevopevwv? TO yap pAKos hv mnXdv 
mévte, TO 8 edpos brfpyev 6 Owpak adrob SumAdovos 

5 Tav GAAwy Tov edpworia SiadepdvTwv. Sidtrep TA 
BodAbpeva cavvia rovadrnv elye Sdvapww wore pH} 
ToAd Aeirecbar Tov KataTeATiKa@v BeAdv. Tov S 
dvrireraypevwy Maxeddvwv KatarenAnypéevwv THV 
avdpayabiay tod Ildpou 6 *AAdEavdpos petamep- 
psdwevos Tovds TokdTas Kal TA YudtKa TOV Tay~dTwV 

6 mpocératev dmavtas BaAdew emi tov [l@pov. raxd 
Sé rév oTpatiwrav mpakdvrwy 76 tapayyeABev Kal 
Berddv dpa ToAdGv evexbévtwv emt tov *Ivdov Kai 
mdvrwy émitvyxavovtwv dia Td péyefos Tob cKoT0b 
6 pev IlBpos jpwucrds dywricdpevos Kal dud To 
mAHO0s TOV Tpavpdtwv yevduevos E€atpos €Aurroy- 
ynoev Kai mepixAacbels rept To Onpiov mpos TI yhv 

TKarnvex0n. Sradobeions 5é€ Pins dtu rerededry- 
Kev 6 Baawreds, TO Aowrov TAHIos Tv *lvddv mpos 
duyiv wpynoev. 

89. "Ev S¢ 7H dvyH ToAAoG ddvov yevoyevov 6 
pev “AddEavdpos emavel pdyn vikijoas dvexadé- 
caro TH odAmuyyt Tods oTpaTuiTas. Emecov 5é év 
TH paxn TOV “lvddv mrelovs THv pupiwv Kat di0- 
xiriwv, ev ols brfpxov Kal dvo viol Tob Ilawpov Kai 





1 Seven and one-half feet. The same figure is given by 
Arrian, 5.19.1. Plutatch, Alexander, 60. 6, says four cubits 
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largest of the elephants and gathered about him forty 26/5 ».c. 


others which were not yet out of hand, then attacked 
the enemy with their combined weight and inflicted 
many losses. He was himself outstanding in bodily 
strength beyond any of his followers, being five 
cubits! in height and with a breadth of chest double 
that of his mightiest soldiers. His javelins were flung 
with such force that they were little inferior to the 
darts of the catapults. The Macedonians who op- 
posed him were amazed at his fighting ability, but 
Alexander called up the bowmen and other light 
armed troops and ordered them to concentrate their 
fire upon Porus. This was done promptly. Many 
weapons flew toward the Indian at the same time 
and none missed its mark because of his great size. 
He continued to fight heroically until, fainting from 
loss of blood from his many wounds, he collapsed upon 
his elephant and fell to the ground.?. The word went 
about that the king was killed, and the rest of the 
Indians fled. 

89. Many were slain in their flight, but then Alex- 
ander, satisfied with his brilliant victory, ordered the 
trumpets to sound the recall. Of the Indians, there 
fell in the battle more than twelve thousand, among 
whom were the two sons of Porus and his best gen- 


and a span; Curtius, 8. 14. 13: ‘“‘ humanae magnitudinis 
prope modum excesserat.”” Tarn, however (Alewander the 
Great, 2, p. 170), thinks that the source was using a short 
cubit. We may prefer to find here a perhaps only slight 
exaggeration of Porus’s evidently phenomenal height. Arrian 
(5. 4, 4) says that most Indians are of this height, and Curtius 
(7. 4. 6) reports that the Dahae were a head taller than the 
Macedonians. Alexander built beds five cubits long in the 
camp on the Hyphasis (chap. 95. 2). 

2 Curtius, 8. 14. 32-38; Justin, 12. 8. 53 Plutarch, 
Alexander, 60. 7. 
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of orparnyol Kai of emupaveotator TOV Tye“dovwr. 
~ Si. cv c A A > , 

2 Cdvres S€ dvdpes EdAwoay treép Tods evvaxvoxiAious, 
> onl 
edddavtes S5é dydojKovta. adros 5é€ 6 Idpos 
a n / a > a ‘ A 
éumvous dv tapedd0n tots "Iv8ois mpos tiv Oepa- 

/ ~ 2 / uv A e a 

3 melav. tav dé MaxedSdvwy érecov peév tmmeis d1a- 
Kdotot Kai dydojKovTa, melol Sé mAciovs TaV 
c f e A AY AY A 
éntakociwv. 6 8€ Bacireds Tods pev TeTEAEvTH- 

/, ” A A > / A ‘ 
Koras axe, Tods S€é avdpayabjcavras Kata THV 
, 
agiav ériunoev, adres 5é ‘HAiw eOvcev ads Sedw- 
KOTL Ta TOs avarohiy pépyn KataoTpéepacbar. 

4 Tas 8€ aAnoiov dpewis exovons modAjy pev 
> / * > x\7 A y A 4 
eAarnv edtpodov, odk dAlyny 5é Kédpov Kal TEdKNY, 
” ~ aA 
rt 5é THs AAAs BAns vavinynoiwov TAAO0s abOo- 

5 vov Kateckevace vais ikavds* Sievoeito yap emt TO 

/ onl > a 
téppa Ths “lv8ucs mapayevopevos Kal mavras Tods 
> , fo a 
eyywpious KataoTpesdpevos Oud TOO ToTAapLob KaTa- 

6 mAeiv ets TOV "Qeeavev. exrice 5é SUo Odes, THV 

A / aA A 
pev mépav Tod morapod Kal’ dv témov adros d€Bn, 
A 8 A JAX > e 4, ‘ Il ~ ) ee 
thy S€ adAnv ev @& Tomm Tov IIdpov evixnoev. 
A ~ 
taxd S¢ Tav eépywy KatacKevacbevTwy bia TV 
A , ‘ A ~ / / 
moAdvyxepiav tov pev Idpov Beparevbévra Baca 
/ 
KatéoTnoe Sia THY apeTHV Hs mpoTEpov HpXE Xwpas, 
‘A 4 
tiv dé Sdvapw emt tpidKovra ipucpas avédafe, 
AA > 6 , + ~ > , 
ToAARs adbovias ovens THv émirndeiwv. 
0 "TS Py 4 A A > A A mT , 
90. “IScov dé te Kata TH dpewiy THY mAnotov 
¢ a a 
Smfpxe. yxwpls yap THs mpos vauTnyiav vAns elyev 





1 Arrian also gives casualty figures (5. 18. 2): nearly 
20,000 foot and 3000 horse. He mentions also Porus’s two 
sons. 
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erals and officers.1_ Above nine thousand men were 3826/5 8.c. 


taken alive, together with eighty elephants. Porus 
himself was still breathing, and was turned over to 
the Indians for medical attention. On the Macedo- 
nian side, the losses were two hundred and eighty 
cavalry and more than seven hundred infantry.* The 
king buried the dead, rewarded those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves in accordance with their de- 
serts, and sacrificed to Helius who had given him the 
eastern regions to conquer. 

There were mountains not far away where grew 
thriving firs in quantity, together with no little cedar 
and pine and an ample supply of other woods suitable 
for shipbuilding, and Alexander constructed a large 
number of ships. He intended to reach the borders 
of India and to subdue all of its inhabitants, and then 
to sail downstream to the Ocean. He founded two 
cities, one beyond the river where he had crossed and 
the other on the spot where he had defeated Porus. 
These were built quickly because there was a plentiful 
supply of labour. When Porus had recovered, Alex- 
ander appointed him, in recognition of his valour, 
king over the country where he formerly ruled. The 
Macedonian army rested for thirty days in the midst 
of a vast plenty of provisions. 

90. Odd phenomena were observed in these moun- 
tains. In addition to the wood for shipbuilding, the 


2 Two hundred and thirty cavalry and eighty infantry 
(Arrian, 5. 18. 3). 

3 These were Nicaea and Bucephala, the latter named in 
honour of Alexander’s noble horse, the death of which oc- 
curred at this time (chap. 95. 5). Curtius also splits his 
account of the founding (9. 1. 6; 3. 23), but the others deal 
with it only in this connection (Justin, 12. 8. 8; Plutarch, 
Alexander, 61; Arrian, 5. 19. 4-6). 
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% X@pa trodAods Kal mapnAdaypevous Tots peyeHe- 
ow odets, dvrTas ExkaideKarnyers, MOnKwWY TE Yev7n 
moka Kat trois peyebeot SiadAdrrovtTa,’ adv Ti 
27éxvnv Tis Ojpas abro to C@ov bdnyeiro. puypn- 
TUKOV yap Umdpyov mdons mpdgews Bia prev od 
padiws xeupodrar did Te Ti loydy TOV cwpudtwv 
Kat dua THY THS poxfs ayxivorav: Trav dé Kvvyyav 
of pev pedite Tods ddbadmods aAcidovrar, of dé 
Brerovrwy t&v Onpiwv srodobvra, Twes S€ Tats 
kepadais Kdtomtpa tepitiOeacw, Kal Tois pev 
brodjpuac. tapabevres Seopods amoAcimovow, aveTt 
dé tod péeAuros i€dv broBddAovar, Trois S€ Kar- 

3 dntpots eniomactpa Kabdmrovor. Sdidmep srav 
BovrAwvrar ta Ca tas mpdgeas trav dpablévrwv 
emitedciv, ddvvate?, TOV prev Prehapwv KeKoAAnpe- 
vov, TOV dé TOd@V Sedepevwv, TOV dé GwpdTwV 
KaTexopevwv: lev edyeipwra mpos THY Ojnpay yive- 
TOL.” 

4 ‘O 6é *AdAdéavdpos tov dtorepnkdta tis Tob 
IIdpov cvppaxyias Baortda dvopa LaorProdpyv 
KatamAnEduevos nvdyKace Tovety TO TMpooTaTTo- 
pevov, atros 5é€ peta THs Suvduews mepdoas TOV 

5 ToTapov mponye dud ywpas aperH Siadepovons: dév- 
Spwv yap elye yevn SadAdrrovra Kal TO pev tybos 

b ScadAAarrovrwy RX. 
2 This last sentence is omitted by RX. 





1 Twenty-four feet, apparently no impossible length for a 
python. ‘Their mention is credited to Nearchus (Jacoby, 
ragmente der griechischen Historiker, no. 133, F 10a) and 
lo Cleitarchus (op. cit. no. 187, F 18). The former reference 
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region contained a large number of snakes remark- 326/5 ».c. 


able for their size; they reached a length of sixteen 
cubits.1. There were also many varieties of monkey, 
differing in size, which had themselves taught the 
Indians the method of their capture. They imitate 
every action that they see, but cannot well be taken 
by force because of their strength and cleverness. 
The hunters, however, in the sight of the beasts, 
smear their eyes with honey, or fasten sandals about 
their ankles, or hang mirrors about their necks.? 
Then they go away, having attached fastenings to 
the shoes, having substituted birdlime for honey, 
and having fastened slip nooses to the mirrors. So 
when the animals try to imitate what they had seen, 
they are rendered helpless, their eyes stuck together, 
their feet bound fast, and their bodies held immovable. 
That is the way in which they become easy to catch.? 

Sasibisares,‘ the king who had not moved in time 
to help Porus in the battle, was frightened, and Alex- 
ander forced him to accept his orders. Then Alex- 
ander resumed his march to the east, crossed the 
river, and continued on through a region of remark- 
able fertility. It possessed strange kinds of trees 


comes from Arrian (Indica, 15. 10), the latter from Aelian 
(De Natura Animalium, 17. 2). Many of these and later 
anecdotes about India appear in Strabo, 15. 1. 20-45. 694- 
706, from the same sources. 

2 The handles of ancient mirrors are often pierced for cords 
to carry them by. Such loops could be slipped over one’s 
head. 

8 This story is from Cleitarchus (Jacoby, op. cit. 137, F 19) 
and is repeated at greater length in Aelian, De Natura 
Animalium, 17. 25. 

4 He has previously been called Embisarus (chap. 87. 2). 
For his surrender cp. Curtius, 9. 1. 7-8 (his submission is only 
implied): Arrian, 5. 20. 5. 
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exovra mx@v éBdopjKovta, 76 5€ maXos poyis b70 
Tecodpwv avdpdv trepiAauBavopeva, Tpidv dé mA€- 
Opwv oxida movotvTa.* 

Efye 5€ Kal 7) yadpa dhewy mAROS, pixp@v pev 

tois peyéeor, tais 5é mouiriais e&nd\Aaypéevwv: 

6 ot pev yap xaAKoeWets paBdous emépawworv, ot Sé 
thy Addnv Saceiav elyov Tpixwddn, bia dé TeV Sny- 
pdrwv dts Oavarous ameupyalovto. tov dé mAn- 
yevta movo. dewol cuvetyov Kai ptois iSp@ros at- 

7 paroeidods Kareixe. didrrep of Maxedoves Sewads bird 
Tov Snypdtwr® amadAdrrovres® Tas KXivas amo TOV 
dévdpwv efjptwv Kal TO mAcioTov THs vuKTos Su- 
nypUmvovy. peta dé Taira mapa Tov eyywpiwv 
pabdvres THY avripdppaxov pilav dmeWOncav Tov 
dewdv. 

91. Ipoidvros 8€ adrob pera tis Suvdpews Frov 
twes amrayyédovres dtu IGpos 6 BactAeds, dveyuos 
dv Tod KarametoAeunpévov Idpou, tiv BaciAetav 
arodirav mépevyev eis TO TOV Tavdapidadv ebvos. 

26 b€ "Aré~avdpos mapoguvbeis ‘Hdasotiwva peév 
eérreupev eis THY To’Tov xwpav peta Suvdpews 
Kal mpocérate thv Baodciav rapadodvar TH pel? 
adrod Ilwpw. 

Adros 8 eis 7O trav *Adpeotav* Kadovpévwy 
€0vos otpatevoas Kal Tav modcewv as pev Pia 
xXEipwodpevos, as 5é mevWot mpooayaydpevos eis TV 

1 zovotvrwv RX. 
2 The prepositional phrase is omitted by RX. 


8 adoxovres F’, which is a simpler reading. 
* ’Avdpecrav RX. 


1 Perhaps three-quarters of an acre. The tree is presu- 
mably the banyan. Cp. Strabo, 15. 1. 21, who quotes One- 
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which reached a height of seventy cubits, were so 3926/5 ».c. 


thick that they could scarcely be embraced by four 
men, and cast a shadow of three plethra.1 

This country possessed a multitude of snakes, 
small and variously coloured.? Some of them looked 
like bronze rods, others had thick, shaggy crests, and 
their bites brought sudden death. The person bitten 
suffered fearful pains and was covered with a bloody 
sweat. The Macedonians, who were much affected 
by the bites, slung their hammocks from trees * and 
remained awake most of the night. Later, however, 
they learned from the natives the use of a medicinal 
root and were freed from these fears.* 

91. As he continued his march, word came to 
Alexander that King Porus (a cousin of the Porus who 
had been defeated) had left his kingdom and fled to 
the people of Gandara. This annoyed Alexander, 
and he sent Hephaestion with an army into his 
country and ordered that the kingdom should be 
transferred to the friendly Porus.® 

He campaigned against the people known as the 
Adrestians, and got possession of their cities, partly 
by force and partly by agreement. Then he came 


sicritus (Jacoby, op. cit. no. 134, F 22) to the effect that they 
could scarcely be embraced by five men, and could give shade 
to four hundred horsemen, but adds that Aristobulus (Jacoby, 
op. cit. no. 139, F 36) says that they could shade fifty horse- 
men. 

2 Mentioned also by Nearchus (Jacoby, op. cit. no. 133, 
F 10; Arrian, Indica, 15. 10) and Cleitarchus (Jacoby, op. 
cit. no. 137, F 18; Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 18. 2). 

: According to Nearchus (oc. cit.), this is what the natives 
id. 

4 Curtius, 9. 1. 12. 

5 Arrian, 5. 20.63; 21. 2-6. 

6 Arrian, 5. 22. 3. 
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3 rv Kabaiwy' ydpav mapeyevero. mapa dé tovrous 
vopipov Hv tas yuvatkas Tois advdpdou ovyKara- 
Katec0a: totro 8 exuvpwHOn 7o Sdypa Tapa Tots 
BapBdpots dia piav yuvatka dappdaKos avedoboav 

47ov avdpa. 6 8° odv Baoweds tiv peyloTny Kal 
dxupwratyny moAw peta TOAADY KivddvwV ExTroAop- 
Knoas evérpnaev. aAdAnv & a€tddAoyov toAvopKobv- 
tos avTod Kal pel” ixernpi@v Senbevrwy rdv *Iv- 
dav améduce TOV KWd0YWY adTods. 

Mera 8€ rab7’ eorpdrevoev emi tas b70 Lw7ei- 
Onv reraypevas modes, edvopovpevas Kal? d7ep- 
Bodjv. ra re yap adda mpos ddav woAuredovrat 
Kai TO KaAAOsS Tap’ adrots TYmidTarov vEevouLoTaL. 

5 Sudrrep €x vnmiov map’ adbrois ta Bpédpy Siaxpiverar 
Kal Ta pev apria Kal tiv vow exovra mpds 
edrpérevav Kal toxydv ebberov tpéperat, Ta 5€ KaTa- 
Sef rots odpacw avaéia tpodis nyovpevor Siapbei- 

6 povow. akoAdovOws S€ TovTos Kal Tods ydjous 
mowodvrar mpoukos pev Kal THs dAAns moAvTEAcias 
adpovriotobyres, KaAAous S€ Kal THs TOO GwpaTos 

7 dmepoyAs povov dpovrilovres. Sidzep of mAeiorou 
Tav ev Tav’rais Tals méAcor KaToLKovvTwr diadpé- 
povot Tav GAwy a€idpaow. 

Ilapa 8€ wdvras 6 BaotAeds Uwreidns mepiBre- 
mros @v emt TH KdAdeu Kal TO pnKes Tods TéT- 
Tapas mHYELs repaywv mpoHnAGe pev ex THs TOAEwWS 
ris exovons Ta Bacirea, mapadods 8 adrov Kat 
tiv Baowretav ’AdeEdvdpw radw radrnv aéAaBe 

1 Kaapaév codd. ; corrected by Wesseling on the basis of 
general usage. 





1 Strabo (15. 1. 30) credits this story to Onesicritus 
(Jacoby, op. cit. no. 134, F 21). 
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into the country of the Cathaeans, among whom it 326/5 p.c. 


was the custom for wives to be cremated together 
with their husbands. This law had been put into effect 
there because of a woman who had killed her husband 
with poison.1_ Here he captured their greatest and 
strongest city after much fighting and burned it. 
He was in process of besieging another notable city 
when the Indians came to him with suppliant 
branches and he spared them further attack.’ 

Next he undertook a campaign against the cities 
under the rule of Sopeithes. These are exceedingly 
well-governed. All the functions of this state are 
directed toward the acquiring of good repute, and 
beauty is valued there more than anything. From 
birth, their children are subjected to a. process of 
selection. Those who are well formed and designed 
by nature to have a fine appearance and bodily 
strength are reared, while those who are bodily defi- 
cient are destroyed as not worth bringing up. So they 
plan their marriages without regard to dower or any 
other financial consideration, but consider only beauty 
and physical excellence. In consequence, most of 
the inhabitants of these cities enjoy a higher reputa- 
tion than those elsewhere.* 

Their king Sopeithes was strikingly handsome and 
tall beyond the rest, being over four cubits in height.‘ 
He came out of his capital city and gave over himself 
and his kingdom to Alexander, but received it back 


2 Curtius (9. 1. 23) is as vague as Diodorus. The city was 
Sangala (Arrian, 5. 22-24. 5). 

3 Curtius, 9. 1. 24-26 ; Strabo, 15. 1. 30 (where the story 
is credited to Onesicritus : Jacoby, op. cit. no. 134, F 21). 

4 Curtius, 9. 1. 28-30. Tarn supposes that he and Porus 
would have been about the same height, but that the cubit 
used in measuring them was different (p. 376, note 1). 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


8 dua THY TOO KparobyTos emeikevav. 6 dé LwrreiOns 
peta ToAARS mpobvpias THY ev Sdvapw dracav 
eri Twas hwéepas AapmpOs ctotiace. 

92. T& & *AdcEdvdpw modAAa Kat peydAa dHpa 
TapacTnoas KUvas €OWKEY EKATOV Kal TEVTHKOVTA 
Tots peye0eot Kal Tats dAKats Kai Tots ad\Ao.s mpo- 
Tepnpaor Savpualopevous, ots éfacav tais Tlypecw 

2 émipeptyOar. Bovddpevos dé tov *"AAe~Eavdpov 81a. 
TOV épywy AaBely meipav tis TOY KUVOV apeTis 
elonyayev «is te mepidpaypa A€ovta Tédevov Kal 
TOV d00evrwy Kvvdv dvo Tods edteheoTdtovs Tpo- 
éBade 7H Adovtt: To¥TwWY dé KaTLcyvoMEevwY 7rd 

3700 Onpiov dvo érepous adjkev. tav dé TeTTApwV 
Teprywopevwr Tod r€ovros Teudbeis Tis bm’ adtob 
peta paxaipas adypes 7d deEtov oxédos évos TOV 
kuv@v. Tod dé Baoildws avaBojoavros Kal TOV 
cwpatopuAdKwv mpocdpapovtwy Kal THs TOO "lvdob 
xeupos éemiAaBopevwv 6 pev LwaeiOns tpeis avti 
TovTov dwoew ernyyetAato, 6 dé Kuvnyos émAaBd- 
pevos TOD oxéAous EreEvev Hovyh Kat’ dAlyov. 6 
be Kv0wv otte KAayyhy otre pvypov mpoguevos, 
adAXa Tods dddvTas eprrempiKws Epevev Ews OTOV 
yevopevos eEaipos evarrebave TS Onpiw. 

93. “Apa dé tovrows mpatropevois HKev ‘Hdae- 
oTiwy pera THs ovvareotaApervns Suvapews ToA- 
Anv tis *Ivducs KarameToAcunkads. Todrov pev 
otv bia Tas avdpayabias emjvecev: atros Sé «is 
thy Dnyéws Svvacreiav euBadrwv Kal TOV eyyw- 
piwy dopevws tiv TOv Maxeddévwv Tapovalav mpoc- 
dcEapevwv Kai Tod Dnyeéws peta SHpwv ToAABV 
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through the kindness of the conqueror. Sopeithes 326/5 z.c. 


with great goodwill feasted the whole army bounti- 
fully for several days. 

92. To Alexander he presented many impressive 
gifts, among them one hundred and fifty dogs re- 
markable for their size and courage and other good 
qualities.!. People said that they had a strain of tiger 
blood. He wanted Alexander to test their mettle in 
action, and he brought into a ring a full grown lion 
and two of the poorest of the dogs. He set these on 
the lion, and when they were having a hard time of it 
he released two others to assist them. The four 
were getting the upper hand over the lion when 
Sopeithes sent in a man with a scimitar who hacked 
at the right leg of one of the dogs. At this Alex- 
ander shouted out indignantly and the guards rushed 
up and seized the arm of the Indian, but Sopeithes 
said that he would give him three other dogs for that 
one, and the handler, taking a firm grip on the leg, 
severed it slowly. The dog, in the meanwhile, ut- 
tered neither yelp nor whimper, but continued with 
his teeth clamped shut until, fainting with loss of 
blood, he died on top of the lion. 

93. While all this was going on, Hephaestion re- 
turned with his army from his mission, having con- 
quered a big piece of India.’ Alexander commended 
him for his successes, then invaded the kingdom of 
Phegeus where the inhabitants cheerfully accepted 
the appearance of the Macedonians.* Phegeus him- 
self met the king with many gifts and Alexander con- 


1 Curtius, 9. 1. 31-33; Strabo, 15. 1. 31. 700. These In- 
dian dogs were famous (Herodotus, 1. 192; 7.187; cp. Real- 
Encyclopddie, 8 (1913), 2545). 

2 ‘Continued from chap. 91. 2; Curtius, 9. 1. 35. 

3 Curtius, 9. 1. 36. 
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amavrycavros THv Te BaowWelay exew ovveydpnoe 
Kat £eviobeis pera rhs Suvduews emt Svo0 apepas 
Aapmpas ent rov “Ydaow" rorapov mpofyev, ob 76 
pev mAdTos Hv oradiwv émtd, 7d 5é Babos EE dp- 
yuidv, TO S€ peta ododpov Kai dvadidBarov. 

2 *Axovoas d€ tod Onyéws mepi ris mépav rod 
*Iv506 moTapob xwpas Gre dddeKa pev jpepav exer 
Siodov épypwov, peta Sé€ radrnv elvar moTapov Tov 
dvopalduevov Vdyynv, to ev mAdros tpidKovra 
Kal dvetv oTadiwv, Td 5é Babos péyvorov TOV Kare. 
tH lvducnv, mépav dé TovTOV KaToLKEly TO TE TOV 
Tafpaciwy cat Davdapidav eOvos, rodvtwv 5é Bacr- 
Aevew Eavdpdunv, éxovra Siopupiovs pev immeis, 
mel@v S€ eixoor pupiddas, dpyata S€ dicyida, 
edépavras S€ TrokepiKds KeKoopnpuevous TeTpaK.o- 
xiAlous, amuarioas b€ Tots Neyopevois mpoceKad€- 
cato Tov Ildpov Kat wept Tdv mpocayyeANopevwv 

3 taKxpiBes SueruvOdvero. 6 S€ Tada pev dadpyew 
dmavta aAnO_ dueBeBaotro, tov 5é Bacirda rev 
Tavéapiav edynoev edredq? mavteAds clvar Kat 
adofov ws av Koupéws vidov vopsldopevov elvar. €d- 
TMpeTh yap ovra Tov TovToU TaTépa peydAws B70 
ths BaowWicons ayarnbAvar Kal tod Baotldws dua 
Ths yuvaikos Sorodovnfévros «is tobrov mepiorH- 
var Thv Bacireiav. 

4 ‘O 8 *Addéavdpos, kaimep opav SucemirevKrov 


1 °Yravow F. 


2 ravevteAq F. 3 exnperh F. 
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firmed him in his rule. Alexander and the army were 326/5 z.c. 


feasted bountifully for two days, and then advanced 
to the Hyphasis River, the width of which was seven 
furlongs, the depth six fathoms, and the current 
violent. This was difficult to cross. 

He questioned Phegeus about the country beyond 
the Indus River,! and learned that there was a desert 
to traverse for twelve days, and then the river called 
Ganges, which was thirty-two furlongs in width ? and 
the deepest of all the Indian rivers. Beyond this in 
turn dwelt the peoples of the Tabraesians and the 
Gandaridae, whose king was Xandrames. He had 
twenty thousand cavalry, two hundred thousand in- 
fantry, two thousand chariots, and four thousand 
elephants equipped for war. Alexander doubted 
this information and sent for Porus, and asked him 
what was the truth of these reports. Porus assured 
the king that all the rest of the acount was quite 
correct, but that the king of the Gandaridae was an 
utterly common and undistinguished character, and 
was supposed to be the son of a barber. His father 
had been handsome and was greatly loved by the 
queen ; when she had murdered her husband, the 
kingdom fell to him.‘ 

Alexander saw that the campaign against the Gan- 


1 The river (the Beas) has just been called the Hyphasis, 
and editors have tended to remove the term ‘‘ Indus ”’ here. 

2 The same figure is given by Plutarch, Alewander, 62. 1. 
In Book 2. 37. 2, in a description based probably on Megas- 
thenes, Diodorus gives the width of the river as thirty furlongs. 

3 Plutarch, Alexander, 62. 2, gives the reported figures as 
follows: 80,000 horse, 200,000 foot, 8000 chariots, and 6000 
elephants. In Book 2. 37. 3 also Diodorus gives the number 
of elephants as 4000. 

4 Curtius, 9. 2. 2-7. The narrative of these events in 
Arrian is entirely different. 
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A > A A vA 7 s a 
thy emt tods Tavdapidas orpateiav otoav, opws 
> ae a , > \ , 1 es 
otk adiotato tis pidotipias, GAAa muoTEdwY" Tats 
~ oe > a A ~ ~ > A 
trav Maxeddvev apetais Kai tots xpnopots €Aridas 
> if. ~ / A A A 
elye kparjoew t&v BapBdpwr: 7Hv pev yap TIv- 
é > ts > § - / A 7m 
iav dviknrov abrov wvopaKkévar, Tov 8 "Aupwva 
ovyKexwpnKevar THY amdons THS ys e€ovatav. 
€ ~ A \ vs a / 
94. ‘Opdv dé rods otparuitas rails ouvexeou 
oTpateiais KaTamemovnpevous Kal oxXedov oKTAETH 
xpovov ev movois Kal Kwdvvois TEeTaAaTMpynKOTAS 
dnédaBev dvayKaiov elvar ta tAHON Tots appdlovar 
Ao / 0 \ A 2: = A 1th 5 is 
yous mpoTpepacba mpos THY emt Tous L'avdapidas 
/ ~ ~ 
2orparetav. mroAA} pev yap dbopa Tav otpatiwwrav 
> yd \ , > Is ~ , ¢) tf 
éyeydver Kal Adous oddepia TOV ToACwV HArilEeTo* 
\ ~ a 
Kal Tov pev imme Sia THY cvvexevav THs ddouTopias 
» A a ~ 
Tas émAas droterpibba ovveBawe, THv 5é drwy 
Ta TAcota KateEdvOar Kat tov pev ‘EXAnvuxov 
ipariopov eKAcAoutrévat, ovvavayralecbar dé Bap- 
Bapixots iddopact xphoba, ovvrendvras Ta TOV 
> ~ , A 4, \ \ ~ 
3 vdadv wepiBAjpara. Kara Tvxnv SE Kai Yeysdves 
” , 20 ne / ¢ , \ 
dypwor Kateppaynoav ef’ pépas €BdoprjKovta Kat 
Bpovrat ovvexeis Kat Kepavvol KaTéoKnT TOV. 
a ~ a 
A 81) Aoyifopevos evavtiobcbar tats idiaus em- 
Bodais puiav efyev eArida tis emBupias,® et rods 
otparidtas dia TAS evepyeoias eis evvouay peydAny 
4 mpoaydyo.to. d.dzrep Nendareivy prev adbrots avve- 


1 zpwredwv codd. ; corrected by Rhodoman. 
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daridae would not be easy, but he was not discouraged. 826/5 ».c. 


He had confidence in the fighting qualities of his 
Macedonians, as well as in the oracles which he had 
received, and expected that he would be victorious. 
He remembered that the Pythia had called him 
“‘ unconquerable,”’ and Ammon had given him the rule 
of the whole world. 

94. Alexander observed that his soldiers were ex- 
hausted with their constant campaigns.? They had 
spent almost eight years among toils and dangers, 
and it was necessary to raise their spirits by an effec- 
tive appeal if they were to undertake the expedition 
against the Gandaridae. There had been many 
losses among the soldiers, and no relief from fighting 
was in sight. The hooves of the horses had been worn 
thin by steady marching. The arms and armour were 
wearing out, and Greek clothing was quite gone. 
They had to clothe themselves in foreign materials, 
recutting the garments of the Indians.* This was the 
season also, as luck would have it, of the heavy rains. 
These had been going on for seventy days, to the 
accompaniment of continuous thunder and lightning. 

All this he accounted adverse to his project, and he 
saw only one hope of gaining his wish, if he might 
gain the soldiers’ great goodwill through gratitude. 
Accordingly he allowed them to ravage the enemy’s 


1 For the consultation of Ammon cp. chap. 51 above. The 
Pythian story is mentioned otherwise only by Plutarch, Alew- 
ander, 14. 4. 

2 Curtius, 9. 2. 8-11. This reflection on the sad state of his 
soldiers is lacking in Arrian. 

3 Curtius, 9. 3.10; Arrian, Indica, 6. 5. 





2 Fischer adds rvyeiv, which certainly makes the passage 
read more easily. 
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xXwpnoe THY ToAEmiarv’ ywWpay, yéwovoay TavTotas 
wddedreias: ev als 8 yepars 4 Svvapis epi TH 
Tpovopy Hoxoretro, cvvayayav Tas yuvatkas TOV 
otpatiwtav Kal tods e€ atrdv yeyovoras maidas 
TAUTALS MeV GUVEOTHOATO KaTG pHva Siddvat otrov, 
rots b€ mavoly emupopas TaypatiKas améveyme KATA 
5 Tods THY TaTépwv avdAdoyiopovs. wes 8° émavmAPov 
ot otpati@rar moAA@v ARVs ayabav ek Tijs 
mpovonns edpykdtes ouviyye mavras eis éxkAnotav. 
dieADay S€ Adyov wedpovriopevov Tepl THs emt Tods 
Tavéapidas orpareias Kal rHv Maxeddvwv obdapas 
ovyKataleuevwn améorn THs éemBoAjs. 

95. Kpivas 8° emi tadrns tods dpovs Oéobar rhs 
otparelas mparov pev tov baHdeKa Oedv Bwpods 
MEVTHKOVTA THYOV WKodounoer, Erreita TpiTrAaciav 
Ths Mpotmapyovons oTpatomedeiav mrepiBaddpevos 
wpe tadpov To ev mAdTOS TEeVTHKOVTA TOSaV, 
70 5€ Bdbos teccapdxovta: tiv 8 avaBoAjy év- 
TOs Ths Tadpov awpevoas Teixyos aéidAoyov wKodd- 

2pnoe. mpooerake dé Tots pev melots KatacKnvewcers 
éxdotw v0 otiBddas mevramiHyeis exovoas® oiko- 
Sopfoa, tots 8° immetor mpos tavrais Kat Svo 
ddtvas Tav eiMopevwr SutAacias, axoAovbws Sé€ 


1 zaparorapiay I; this is corrected by a later hand. 
2 éyovoas supplied by Fischer. 








1 It is not clear what this country can have been. The 
kingdom of Phegeus was friendly. The reading of one 
manuscript (see note 1 above) would avoid this logical 
difficulty, but it is hard to think that Alexander allowed his 
soldiers to plunder Phegeus’s cities. Similar instances of 
plunder for the sake of loot occur below, chaps. 102. 6 and 
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country, which was full of every good thing.1 During 326/5 ».c. 


these days when the army was busy foraging, he 
called together the wives of the soldiers and their chil- 
dren ; to the wives he undertook to give a monthly 
ration, to the children he distributed a service bonus 
in proportion to the military records of their fathers.? 
When the soldiers returned laden with wealth from 
their expedition, he brought them together to a 
meeting. He delivered a carefully prepared speech 
about the expedition against the Gandaridae but the 
Macedonians did not accept it, and he gave up the 
undertaking.® 

95. Thinking how best to mark the limits of his 
campaign at this point, he first erected altars of the 
twelve gods each fifty cubits high * and then traced 
the circuit of a camp thrice the size of the existing 
one. Here he dug a ditch fifty feet wide and forty 
feet deep, and throwing up the earth on the inside, 
constructed out of it a substantial wall. He directed 
the infantry to construct huts each containing two 
beds five cubits long, and the cavalry, in addition to 
this, to build two mangers twice the normal size. In 


104. 5-7. It was certainly only too often what generals did 
to please their soldiers. 

2 This is only one possible translation. The meaning of ém- 
dopds tayparixds and ovAdoyiopovs in this connection is quite 
unknown. Justin (12. 4. 2-11) alone, of the other Alexander 
historians, mentions this proposal to provide for the depen- 
dants of soldiers. Plutarch, Alexander, 71. 5, tells the same 
story in a later connection, after the mutiny at Opis. Cp. 
also Arrian, 7. 12. 1-2. 

8 This is all that Diodorus has to say about the famous 
mutiny (except for the mention in chap. 108. 3). Cp. Curtius, 
9, 2, 12-8. 19; Justin, 12. 8. 10-17; Plutarch, Alexander, 
62; Arrian, 5. 25-28. 

4 Curtius, 9. 3. 19; Plutarch, Alexander, 62. 4; Arrian, 
5. 29. 1. Fifty cubits would be seventy-five feet. 
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kal réAAa 7d KataAeirecOar peAdovra Tots weyébe- 
ow adffoa. radra S¢ mpdrrew Tuweddev, dua pev 
Hpwueiv Bovddpevos mroujcacbat orpatoredetav, dua 
S€é tots eyxwplows amodumeiy onpeta peydAwy av- 
Spav, drodaivovra papas cwudtwv drepdvets. 

3 *Amd 8€ todrwv yevdwevos peta maans THs 
Svvdpews tails abrais ddois mopevbels dvéxapapev 
ent tov *Axecivny motapov: KatadaBov dé Ta 
oxddn vevauTnynéva Kal Tatra Katapticas €repa 

4 mpocevaurnyjoaro. Kata S€ tobrov Tov xpdvov 
hxov ex THs “EAAdSos odppayor Kal proPoddpor dia 
Tov otparnyav yypevor, melot pev Telos Tpio- 
pupiov, tamets 8 od odd detmovres TOV é€aKto- 
yiriwv, exopicOnoay Sé Kal wavo7Aia dvampemeis 
melois pev Siopuptows Kal mevraxicxirios, pap- 
pdkwv 8 latpixdv éxatov téAavra. Tatra pev 

5 obv SeSwKe Tois oTpatiditais. THs S€ vavTiKijs 
mapacKevfs ovvteAccbeions Kal Svakociwy pev a- 
dpdkrwv jroysacpevor, dKxraxociwv dé banpeTiKav 
Tas pev mapa Tov moTapov KTiabelcas modes 
dvdpace thy pev Sia TO 7H TOACUM KpaThoaL 
Nixaav, rv 8 amd rod TeAevTioavtos immov Kara. 
tiv mpos Idpov paxynv Boureddaav. 

96. Adres 5é pera ta&v dilwy euBds eis Tas 
vais Tov Sia TOO moTapod mAoby emt Tov "Qxeavov 
Tov Kata peonufpiav emoveiro. TO dé odd pépos 





1 Curtius, 9. 3. 19; Plutarch, Alexander, 62. 4. 

2 Nicaea and Bucephala lay on what should be called the 
Hydaspes, but this river (the Jhelum) became the Acesines 
after its confluence with the Sandabal and the Hyarotis. Be- 
low, however (chap. 96. 1) Diodorus mentions the confluence 

. of the Acesines and Hydaspes, as if they were different. Or 
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the same way, everything else which would be left 326/5 x.c. 


behind was exaggerated in size.1. His idea in this 
was to make a camp of heroic proportions and to leave 
to the natives evidence of men of huge stature, dis- 
playing the strength of giants. 

After all this had been done, Alexander marched 
back with all his army to the Acesines River by the 
same route by which he had come.* There he found 
the ships built which he had ordered. He fitted these 
out and built others. At this juncture there arrived 
from Greece allied and mercenary troops under their 
own commanders, more than thirty thousand infantry 
and a little less than six thousand cavalry.? They 
brought with them elegant suits of armour for twenty- 
five thousand foot soldiers, and a hundred talents of 
medical supplies. These he distributed to the soldiers. 
Now the naval flotilla was ready ; he had prepared 
two hundred open galleys and eight hundred service 
ships. He gave names to the two cities which had 
been founded on either side of the river, calling one 
of them Nicaea in celebration of his victory in war, 
and the other Bucephala in honour of his horse, who 
had died in the battle against Porus.° 

96. He himself embarked with his Friends, and 
sailed down the river toward the southern Ocean.°® 
The bulk of his army marched along the bank of the 
perhaps the Acesines is the Sandabal (Chenab) after all (as 
Arrian, 6. 14. 5). 

3 Curtius (9. 3. 21) mentions 7000 foot and 5000 horse, 
with 25,000 sets of armour inlaid with gold and silver. 

4 Arrian, 6. 2. 4: eighty triaconters and 2080 ships in all 
(from Ptolemy). 

5 Above, chap. 89. 6, and note. Arrian (5. 29. 5) states 
that the cities had been partly destroyed by floods. 

6 It was now the autumn of 326 z.c. (Strabo, 15. 1. 17. 
691: ‘a few days before the setting of the Pleiades ys 
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Tis Suvdpews mapa Tov TOTapov wdouTdpeL, TpO- 
nyoupévov Kparepod cai ‘Hdaoriwvos. 
‘Qs 8 FAOov emt tiv ’Axeoivov Kal ‘YSdor7ov 
ovpPodjv, éxBiBacas tods orpatidras mpohyev eri 
27ovs dvopalouevovs LiBovs.t todvrovs dé dacw 
dmoydvous elvar tav jel? ‘Hpaxddous emt ri 
"Aopvov rérpav otpatevadvrwy Kal THs pev ToALop- 
Klas amoTuxovTwr, ev ToUTw dé TH TOTM KaTOLKL- 
abévrwv id’ ‘Hpaxagous. tod 8 ’*AdAcEdvdpov 
Karaotpatomedevaavtos mAnoiov emupaveatarns 
méAews TpomABov of S6&n mpwrevovtes THV TOAL- 
tTav. evrvyovtes 5€ 7@ Bacire? Kal Ti ovyyévevav 
dvavewodpevor TavTa Tomoew epacay peTa Tpo- 
Oupias ws av ovyyeveis ovtes Kat dHpa mpoce- 
3 Kdpucav peyadompeTH. 06 dé ’AdeEavdpos arrodeEd- 
pevos abrGv rijv evvouay Kal Tas TéAes amodetEas 
edevbepas mpofyev emt ta cuvopilovta Tav ebvav. 
KaradaBow S€ rods dvopalopevous *Ayadacceis 
HOpouxdras mrelovs pev TeTpaxtopupious, tmmeis Sé 
tpicxiAiovs, ovvarbas adrois paxnvy Kal vKjoas 
Tovs pev TAelaTous KaréKoev, Tods 5€é AouTods 
oupduyovras ets Tas TANGtov TdAcLS ExTroALopKycas 
4 €€nvdparodicato. Tadv Sé ddAwy eyywpiwv ouv- 
abpovsbevrwy Sispupiovs pev Katapvydvras eis 
mow peyddAnv Kata Kpatos ike, Trav 8 “Wvdav 
Siadpakdvrwy tods orevwrods Kal dd THY olKudv 
payopevwy ebpdbotws Balopevos awéBadre tOv Ma- 
5 Kkeddvwv obk OAlyous. bid dé THY dpyiy eumTpy- 


1 "TBous codd., but ep. Curtius, 9. 4. 1. 





1 Craterus was on the right bank, Hephaestion on the left 
(Arrian,,6. 2. 2). 
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river, under the command of Craterus and Hephaes- 26/5 ».c. 
tion. 

When they came to the junction of the Acesines 
and the Hydaspes,? he disembarked his soldiers and 
led them against the people called Sibians. They 
say that these are the descendants of the soldiers who 
came with Heracles to the rock of Aornus and were 
unsuccessful in its siege,? and then were settled in 
this spot by him. Alexander encamped beside a very 
fine city, and the leading notables of the citizens 
came out to see him. They were brought before the 
king, renewed their ties of kinship, and undertook to 
help him enthusiastically in every way, as being his 
relatives. They also brought him magnificent gifts. 
Alexander accepted their goodwill, declared their 
cities to be free, and marched on against the next 
tribes. 

He found that the Agalasseis, as they were called, 
were drawn up in battle formation.‘ Their strength 
was forty thousand infantry and three thousand ca- 
valry. He engaged them and, conquering, cut down 
most of them. Those who escaped into the neigh- 
bouring cities he besieged, captured, and sold as 
slaves. Other groups of natives had collected also. He 
took by storm a large city in which twenty thousand 
persons had taken refuge. The Indians barricaded 
the streets and fought stoutly from the houses, and 
he lost not a few Macedonians in pressing his victory 
home. This made him angry. He set fire to the city 


2 Cp. p. 394, note 2, for the river names. 

8 Cp. chap. 85 above. For the story, which is lacking in 
Arrian, cp. Curtius, 9. 4. 1-3; Justin, 12. 9. 2. 

4 Curtius, 9. 4. 5 (who calls them simply ‘“‘ another nation ” 
but mentions their 40,000 troops) ; Justin, 12. 9. 2 (“* Agen- 
sones ”’). 
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cas TI 7oAW ovyKatéKavoe Tods TAcioTOUS: TOV 
8 eyywpiwv ta&v tbrodemouevwv eis tpioxiAtous 
ovpdvyorvras eis THY aKpoToAw Kal pel? ixernpiov 
denfévras améAvoev. 

97. Adros dé maAw peta tov didwy euBds eis 
Tas vads dia TOO ToTApod TOV TAObY erroLEtTO EXPL 
THs ovpBoAjs Tav mpoeipnuevwv ToTap@v Kal Tod 
*Ivd06. peydAwy b€ peiOpwv «is Eva tomov cup- 
patrovrwy tduyyes moAAal Kat doBepat ovvioravto 
kal Ta oxddn avotpehovaa diepberpov. tis de 
Tob pevpatos Bias o€eias Kal ofodpads ovons Kal 
Ths TOV KuPepynTadv Téexvns KaTiaxvopevns Svo [ev 
paxpal vads karédvoav, TOv dé ddAwy mAoiwy odK 
2 dXAiya mpos tTHv yhv e&émece. THs d5é vavapyidos 
KaTappaKTn peydAw mepimecovons 6 Baawdeds eis 
Tov eaxatov WAGE Kivduvov. 16 Kal Tod Pavarou 
mpo odfadudy dvtos 6 pev ’AddEavdpos aarobé- 
pevos THY eobAra yupv@' TO owpate ths evdexo- 
pevns avreixero Bonbeias, ot dé hidou mapevyyovrTo, 
amevoovres UrodcLacbat TepitpeTopevns THs vews 
370v Baowéa. modAfs b€ tTapayns wept THY vadv 
ovons Kal TOV ev avop@v avtiraTtopevwv TH TOO 
pevpatos Bia, Tod 5é moTapob KaticxvovTos macav 
avOpwrivnv emivoudy Te Kal Svvapw pdyis 6 ’AXé- 
€avdpos peta TOV vedv eis THY yhv e€érecev. 
awlels 5é Tapadd&ws Tots Beois Ovcev ws peyi- 


1 yupvos F. 


1 Curtius, 9. 4. 6-7, stating that the Indians burned them- 
selves up to avoid subjection. 
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and burned up most of the inhabitants with it. The 26/5 »<. 


remaining natives to the number of three thousand 
had fled to the citadel, whence they appealed for 
mercy with suppliant branches. Alexander pardoned 
them. 

97. Again he embarked with his Friends upon the 
ships and continued his voyage down the river until 
he came to the confluence of the rivers named above 
with the Indus.2 As these mighty streams flowed 
together, many dangerous eddies were created and 
these, making the ships collide with each other, 
caused much damage. The current was swift and 
violent and overcame the skill of the helmsmen. Two 
of the galleys were sunk and not a few of the other 
vessels ran aground. The flagship was swept into 
a great cataract and the king was brought into ex- 
treme danger. With death staring him in the face, 
Alexander flung off his clothing and leaping into the 
water naked saved himself as best he could.* His 
Friends swam with him, concerned to help the king to 
safety now that his ship was foundering. Aboard 
the ship itself there was wild confusion. The crew 
struggled against the might of the water but the river 
was superior to all human skill and power. Never- 
theless, Alexander and the ships ¢ with him got safely 
ashore with difficulty. Thus narrowly escaping, he 
sacrificed to the gods as having come through mortal 


2 Both Curtius (9. 4. 8-14) and Arrian (6.4. 4-5. 4) speak 
of the confluence of the Hydaspes and the Acesines, rightly. 
The Indus joins the system much further to the south. 

3 Plutarch, Alexander, 58. 4, reported that Alexander 
could not swim. 

4 This is the manuscript reading, possibly a mistake for 
véwv, young men,” or vedvrwy, “ swimmers.” ‘This last is 
the suggestion of Professor Post. 
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orous éxmefevyds Kwddvous Kal mpos ToTapov 
dpoiws “AyiAde? Siaywrvicdevos. 

98. Mera S€ ratra oTparevoas emt Xvdparas* 

‘ ‘ > / 4 ” /, 
Kat Tods dvopalopevovs Maddovs, €Ovn mrodvav- 
Opwra Kal payyia, KaréAaBe tods eyxwpiovs 1)- 

/ ~ 

Opouxdras melods pev mAclovs TOV dKTaKLopupiov, 
c a ol 
immets 5€ puplovs, dppara 8 émraxdova. obrot 

LY A lol > / / > tg 
mpo pev ths “Adc~avSpov mapovoias éod€wouv 
> , e > ¢< \ * ~ rd 
adAjrows, ws 8 6 Bacireds Hyyioe TH XWPA, TUV- 
edpovnoav Kat pupias trapBevovs Sdvres Kat da- 

2 Bovres Sia THs emvyapias tadrns SindAdyynoav. od 
py ovykareBnoav «is mapdragw, adda mdAw 
oracidoavres breép THs Wyemovias els Tas advEyyuS 
moves aTexwpnoav. 

‘O 8 ’AdAdéavdpos 7H mpwrn méAEL mANoLdoas 
> ~ aA. 

3 €& édd8ov Sievoetro ToAwpkeivy tadrnv. évOa 87 
Tav Tepatockotwy tis Anuoddy dvoya mpoceAav 
att@ Sud Twwv oiwvadv éfn mpodynrodoba 7H Ba- 
owe? péyav Kivduvov ex Tpatvpatos eaduevov ev Ti 

/ /, 5 / » | > / > a” 
moXopKia. Sdidrep H&iov Tov ’AA€Eavdpov adeivar 
pev radrnv tiv 7oAw emi Tob mapdvtos, ef’ Erépas 

A "sf > r ‘ ~ c A A 
45€ mpage émBdddrew tov vodv. 6 S€ Baawreds 
t4 A > / ¢ > / 2 \ > A 
rovTw pev emémAnfev ws eurrodilovre® tHv apeThnv 
Tov aywrilopéevwy, adros S€ Siaragas Ta Trept THY 
modopkiav mp@tos hyetro mpos tHv mdoAw, Pido- 
TYyLovpevos avdriy dia THs Bias xexpwoacba. Tov 
Sé pnyavikay opydvwv torepo’vtwy mpatos S.a- 


1 Yupaxovaas codd.; corrected by Fischer. Cp. Curtius, 
9.4, 15. 


2 éumodav ywopervw mpos F. 


1 Jliad, 21. 228-382. Cp. Curtius, 9. 4. 14: “ cum amne 
bellum fuisse crederes ’’; Plutarch, De Fortuna aut Virtute 
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danger, reflecting that he, like Achilles, had done 3326/5 8 c. 


battle with a river. 

98. Next Alexander undertook a campaign against 
the Sydracae * and the people known as Mallians, 
populous and warlike tribes. He found them mobi- 
lized in force, eighty thousand infantry, ten thousand 
cavalry, and seven hundred chariots. Before the 
arrival of Alexander they had been at war with each 
other ; but as he approached, they patched up their 
quarrel and made peace, giving and receiving ten 
thousand young women to establish a friendly re- 
lationship through marriage. Even so they did not 
come out to fight together but fell into a dispute over 
the command and retired into the neighbouring cities. 

Alexander neared the first city and thought to take 
it by storm, but one of the seers, named Demophon,‘ 
came to him and reported that there had been re- 
vealed to him by numerous portents a great danger 
which would come to the king from a wound in the 
course of the operation. He begged Alexander to 
leave that city alone for the present and to turn his 
mind to other activities. The king scolded him for 
dampening the enthusiasm of the soldiers, and then, 
disposing his army for the attack, led the way in per- 
son to the city, eager to reduce it by force. The en- 
gines of war were slow to come up, but he broke open 
Alexandri, 2. 9. 340: Oaddrrav payouevny Erdevoe. Curtius, 
like Arrian (6. 5. 1-4), says that Alexander was not wrecked. 

2 This name appears variously as ‘‘ Sydracae ” (Strabo, 
15. 1. 8. 687), ‘“‘ Sudracae ” (Curtius, 9. 4. 15), “ Sugambri 4d 
(Justin, 12. 9. 3), and “ Oxydracae ” (Arrian, 6. 4. 3). Their 
strength is given by Curtius as 90,000 infantry, 10,000 
cavalry, and 900 chariots ; by Justin as 80,000 infantry and 
60,000 cavalry. The ethnic Sydracae recalls the name of the 


Hindu warrior caste, the Kshatriyas (so L. A. Post). 
8 Curtius, 9. 4. 15. 4 Curtius, 9. 4. 27-29. 
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kdpas mvAiSa Kal mapecoTecay eis THY moAw TroA- 
Aods pev KaréBadre, Tods S€ Aouods Tpeysaprevos 
ovvedinger eis THY aKpdrroduw. 

5 Tév 8é MaxeSdverv rept riyv Tetxopaxlav ert dva- 
TpiBdvrwv dpmdcas KAivaka Kal Tots THs akpas 
relyeou mpocepetcas Kal rv mer nV imép THS KE- 
daris éxwv mpocaveBawe. ris S¢ KaTa THY evép- 
yerav o€vrntos POavovans Tovs mpopaxopevous 

6 trav BapBapwv Taxéws exéBn TH Teixer. TOV 
TySdv eis xetpas pev eADeiv od ToAMWVTWY, eK Sia- 
oriparos bé axovrildvTwy Kal tofevovTwy Oo pev 
Bacwreds b76 Tob TAjfovs TaV BedA@v Karerovetro, 
of 3é Maxeddves S00 KAipaxas mpoobervzes Sua TOv- 
twv mpocaveBawov aOpdor Kal ovvrpiBerodv apo- 
répwv emi Thy yy KaTnvéexOnoav. 

99. ‘O 8€ Bacweds epnpwhels mdéons Bonbeias 
érddunoev emired€oa mpagw mapddofov Kat pvnens 
délav. 76 yap azo Tob teixous ameAbeiv ampakrov 
mpos Tods idiovs avdg.ov Kpivas dtapxew Tis idtas 
edmpatlas kabrjAato pera TOV SrrAwv pdvos els TIHV 

2nddw. ovvdpapdvrav 8° én? adrov trav “lvdav 
dréorn TeOappyKdtws THY TOV BapBapwv emupopav: 
mpoBaddAdpevos 8° €k TOV Sefidv Sevdpov Te Tap 
avro! 76 Téixos éppilwpevor, ex b€ Tdv edwripwv 
aité 76 TEixos, Hudvero Tovs “lvdods,” ovtw* TH 
Ouue mapactas ws dv tis Baoweds TnAcKovTwy 767 
dewpyacnevwv avdpayabjcee, tiv €oxdrnv Tod 
Biov Katactpodiy edkAceotdtny yeveoBar gido- 

3 Tysodpevos. moAAds pev yap els TO Kpdvos eAdp- 
Bave mAnyds, odk ddiyas 5¢é eis THY mEATHY ed€yeTo" 

1 §évdpov 6 Fv wapa F. 
2 rods 8 "Ivdods Karémdnge F. 
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a postern gate and was the first to burst into the city. 326/5 8.0. 


He struck down many defenders and, driving the 
others before him, pursued them to the citadel. 

The Macedonians were still busy fighting along 
the wall. Alexander seized a ladder, leaned it against 
the walls of the citadel, and clambered up holding 
a light shield above his head. So quick was he to act 
that he reached the top of the wall before the de- 
fenders could forestall him. The Indians did not dare 
to come within his reach, but flung javelins and shot 
arrows at him from a distance. He was staggering 
under the weight of their blows when the Macedo- 
nians raised two ladders and swarmed up in a mass, 
but both broke and the soldiers tumbled back upon 
the ground. 

99. Thus the king was left alone, and boldly took 
a step which was as little expected as it is worthy of 
mention. It seemed to him out of keeping with his 
tradition of success to descend from the wall to his 
troops without accomplishing anything. In stead, he 
leapt down with his armour alone inside the city. 
As the Indians thronged about him, he withstood 
their attack undismayed. He protected himself on 
the right by a tree ? which grew close by the wall and 
on the left by the wall itself and kept the Indians off, 
displaying such courage as you would expect from a 
king who had his record of achievement. He was 
eager to make this, if it were the last feat of his life, 
a supremely glorious one. He took many blows upon 
the helmet, not a few upon the shield. At length he 


1 Curtius, 9. 4. 30-5. 20; Justin, 12. 9. 5-13; Plutarch, 
Alexander, 63; Arrian, 6. 9. 1-11. 8. 
2 Curtius, 9. 5.4; Justin, 12. 9. 9. 





3 rovrw codd. ; corrected by Fischer. 
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/ A A e A ‘ A a > if 
tédos 5€ Tokevbels b7o TOV acTOV ETEGEV Els YovU, 
Katicxubeis bd THs TAnyAs. «000 8 6 pev TO- 
Eedoas “vids katadpovijoas mpoodépape Kai Kara- 

/ ) ~ A ce "AX / Pa) € £6) lol 
fhépovros avdrob mAnynv oO éavdpos breOnke TH 
Aaydvi 7d Eidos Kai Katpiov yevouevov Tob Tpav- 

e A / ” e \ A 
patos 6 pev BdpBapos emecev, 6 Se Baardeds 
> la ~ / /, \ A 
émAaBdpevos Tod mAnotov KAddov Kat diavacras 
mpoeKkadeiro Tav “lvdav tods BovAopevous Saywri- 
caobat. 

4 Kara S€ totrov tov xpovov Ievxéarns, els trav 
braomortav, Su’ érépas KAiwakos tpocavabas 7p@- 
tos brephomise Tov Bacidéa peta S€ TobTov ErEpoL 
mAcious émipavevtes Kal KataTAnédwevor Tods Bap- 

Cs / ‘ > / “~ \ , 
Bdpous Si€cwoav tov *AdeEavdpov. Tijs 5€ mdAcws 
c tA A / \ *¢ ‘ A 
dAovons Kata Kpdtos ot pev Maxeddves bia Tov 
rep Tod Bacidéws Oupov mdvras Tods TmEpurvxovTas 
Gvijpouv Kal TI TéAW veKp@v éArjpwoav. 

5 Emt moddds S€ tuepas tot Bacwéws aoxodn- 
Oévros mrept rHv Oepameiay of Kata THv Baxrpiavnv 

\ \ , 7 ? ~ 
Kal Loydvaviy Katouxvobevres “EAAnves ex ToAAob 
pev tov ev rots BapBdpors Karouxiopov xaderds 
édepov, tote Sé dijns mpoorecovons avrois G71 
tpwlels 6 Bacireds teteAcUTnKev améoTnoav amo 

~ /, > / A > / 

67av Maxeddévwv. aOporcbevtes S€ els TpioxtAlous, 
KaTa THY eis olKov avakopudnv ToAAG TovycavTes, 
’otepov b1d Tov Maxeddvwv Katekdrnoay peTa 
thv ’AdcEdvdpou tedeuTiHIV. 





1 An arrow three feet long (Plutarch, De Fortuna aut Vir- 
tute Alexandri, 2. 9. 341 c). 2 Curtius, 9. 5. 11-13. 

3 There is general agreement that Peucestas deserves the 
credit for saving Alexander’s life at this time. Curtius (9. 5. 
14-18) reports that Timaeus, Leonnatus, and Aristonus were 
present also, Plutarch (Alewander, 63) names Limnaeus ; 
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was struck by an arrow? below the breast and fell 26/5 ».c. 


upon one knee, overborne by the blow. Straightway 
the Indian who had shot him, thinking that he was 
helpless, ran up and struck at him ; Alexander thrust 
his sword up into the man’s side, inflicting a mortal 
wound. The Indian fell, and the king caught hold 
of a branch close by and getting on his feet, defied 
the Indians to come forward and fight with him.? 

At this point Peucestes, one of the guards, who had 
mounted another ladder, was the first to cover the 
king with his shield. After him a good many ap- 
peared together, which frightened the natives and 
saved Alexander. The city was taken by storm. 
Ina fury at the injury to their king, the Macedonians 
killed all whom they met and filled the city with 
corpses. 

For many days the king lay helpless under his 
treatment, and the Greeks who had been settled in 
Bactria and Sogdiana, who had long borne unhappily 
their sojourn among peoples of another race and now 
received word that the king had died of his wounds, 
revolted against the Macedonians. They formed a 
band of three thousand men and underwent great 
hardship on their homeward route. Later they were 
massacred by the Macedonians after Alexander’s 
death.® 


Arrian (6. 10-11), Leonnatus and Abreas. According to 
Cleitarchus, Ptolemy was present also, but Ptolemy denied 
this (Curtius, 9. 5.21; Arrian, 6. 11.8). He is named only 
by Plutarch, De Fortuna aut Virtute Alexandri, 1. 2. 327 8, 
and 2. 13. 343 p-345 (naming also Limnaeus and Leonnatus, 
but omitting Peucestas). 4 Curtius, 9. 5. 22-30. 

5 Curtius, 9. 7. 1-11, who reports that they all eventually 
made good their escape. Diodorus is thinking of the 20,000 
foot and 3000 horse killed by the soldiers of Pithon (Book 18. 
4.83; 7. 1-9). 
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100. “O 8€ ’AAdEavdpos Siacwheis ex rod Tpav- 
faros Kat @voas tots Oeois owripia peyddas 
éotidoes Ta hidwy emouetro. Tapa Sé Tov méToV 

2 udv Tu ovveBy yevéoOar Kat pvypns akiov. ev yap 
Tots €talpows trapadndbeis tis Maxedasv, dvoma 
Képayos, pain cdpatos diadépwv Kai modAdKus 
ev Tats pdyas Hvdpayabnkas, mapoévvbelis br0 Tis 
péOns mpoexadéecato povopayjoar Auwéurmov tov 
’"AOnvaiov, dOAnTHY avdpa Kal Tats éemupaveordrats 

3vikas eorefavwpevov. T&v dé mapaKeKAnpevwv 
éml tov métov, Ws eikds, ovverAaBouevwy rijs 
Prroriias Kat Tod pev Aww€inmov ovyratabepevov, 
Tob b€ Baowéws huepav THs udyns Ta€avtos, ws 6 
Ths povowaxias xpdvos rev, moAAal jupiddes 

4 avdpav ovvixOnoav emi thv Oday. Kai TOV pev 
Maxeddévwv dpocbvdv dvtwy 7H Kopdyw kat rob 
Baorréws ovudiroriuovpevov, Tdv dé “EAAjvwv 7d 
Aw€éinr@ cvvaywridvrav mpomrbev eis Tov dydva 
6 pev Maxedev trodvteAdow drdows KeKoouNpEvos, 

56 8 *A@nvaios yupvos dradnhyipevos, exwv pdo- 
mraAov* otpeTpov. 

’Apdotépwr S€ TH Te TOO Gupatos poyn Kal TH 
Ths adkis drepoxyh Oavpalouevey oioved tis Oeo- 
paxta pédAovoa yiveobat mpocedoKyOyn: 6 ev yap 
Makedav did. te THY ddow Too cdpatos Kal TH 
Aapmpornra TOV 6TAwY peyadAnv emidépwv Kard- 
mAnéw “Ape mrapeudepis breAapBavero, 6 Sé Ard- 
Euros brepexwv Te TH pwn Kal bia THweK THs 
abAjcews pehérnv, ert dé Sia THY mEpt Td poradov 
iSwérnra TH mpdcoyw ‘Hpaxrewrixiy efyev. 
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100. Alexander recovered from his wound, sacri- 326/5 x.c. 


ficed to the gods, and held a great banquet for his 
Friends. In the course of the drinking a curious 
event occurred which is worth mention.1 Among the 
king’s companions there was a Macedonian named 
Coragus, strong in body, who had distinguished him- 
self many times in battle. His temper was sharpened 
by the drink, and he challenged to single combat 
Dioxippus the Athenian, an athlete who had won a 
crown in the foremost games. As you would expect, 
the guests at the banquet egged them on and Diox- 
ippus accepted. The king set a day for the contest, 
and when the time came, many myriads of men 
gathered to see the spectacle. The Macedonians 
and Alexander backed Coragus because he was one 
of them, while the Greeks favoured Dioxippus. The 
two advanced to the field of honour, the Macedonian 
clad in his expensive armour but the Athenian naked, 
his body oiled, carrying a well-balanced club. 

Both men were fine to look upon with their magni- 
ficent physiques and their ardour for combat. Every- 
one looked forward, as it were, to a battle of gods. 
By his carriage and the brilliance of his arms, the 
Macedonian inspired terror as if he were Ares, while 
Dioxippus excelled in sheer strength and condition ; 
still more because of his club he bore a certain re- 
semblance to Heracles. 


1 The story of Coragus and Dioxippus is otherwise told 
only by Curtius, 9. 7. 16-26 (calling the Macedonian “ Cor- 
ratas”’). Dioxippus had won the victory in boxing at 
Olympia, probably in 336 s.c. (Berve, Alexanderreich, 2, no. 
984). See Addenda. 

1 witov codd. ; corrected by Hemsterhuys. Cp. sect. 5, 
below. 
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6 ‘Qs 8 emfyov aAAjAots, 6 wev Maxedav €« ovp- 
pérpov SiacTHpatos Adyynv jKdvTicev, 6 8° ETEpos 
Bpaxd mapeyKAivas tiv emipepopevny mAnyiy e- 
évevoev. 10 6 pev tiv Makedovikyy capicav 
mpoBeBAnevos eremopeveto, 6 8° eyyicavtos abrob 

77@ porrdrAw mardéas THY odpicav ameOpavaev. 6 de 
Svoiv eAatrapac. Tepitecwv emt tiv amd Tob Ei- 
dovs paxynv katyvrnoev. pédAovtos 8 adtob o7G- 
aba THY pdyxaipav face mpomndjoas Kai TH pev 
etwvtpw KatédaBe tHhv eAKovoay 7 Eidos xeipa, 
th 8S addy Kwioas ek tis Bdcews Tov avtimadov 

8 baéoupe Ta oKEAN. pidevtos 8° emi yhv émBas emt 
Tov Tpadxndov TH Todi Kal TO porradov avarewd- 
peevos aveBAeiev mpos Tods Dewpevous. 

101. "AvaBorjoavros d€ Tod mAnOous dud Te TO 
mapadsofov Kat tiv brepBodAjy tis avdpayabias 6 
pev BaotAreds mpocéeragev adeivar Kal rHv Oéav dia- 
Avoas amndAddyn, dvodopav emi 7H Tob Maxedd- 

2vos yrrn. 6 d€ Awwdéirmos adeis Tov TeTTWKOTA 
Kal mepiBdntov vikny aameveyKdpevos ame. Tawi- 
ovpevos b70 TOV OpodvAwy, ws Kowny mou Tots 
"EdAnot mapecynpevos evdogiav. od pny 4 TUXxN YE 
elagev emt moAdv xpovov Kavxy7joacbar Tov avdpa 
Th virn. 

3 “O te yap BaowWeds dAdrorpwitepov aici dieréOn 
mpos avrov, ot te ido. tod ’AdeEdvdpov Kai 
mavres ot mept tHhv addAjnv Makeddves, Pbovotyres 
abtob Th apeTh, emevcav pev TOV emt TAS dvaxovias 
Tetaypevov droBadety bro TO mpooKepddatov xpu- 
cotv toTnpiov, avdrol S€ Kata tov €é&fs*-moTov 
KaTaiTiacdpevoe KAO Kal ToTHpiov edpnKEvaL 
mpoomounbevres eis aiacydvnv Kal adogiav tyyayov 
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As they approached each other, the Macedonian 326/5 s.c. 


flung his javelin from a proper distance, but the other 
inclined his body slightly and avoided its impact. 
Then the Macedonian poised his long lance and 
charged, but the Greek, when he came within reach, 
struck the spear with his club and shattered it. After 
these two defeats, Coragus was reduced to continuing 
the battle with his sword, but as he reached for it, 
the other leaped upon him and seized his swordhand 
with his left, while with his right hand the Greek upset 
the Macedonian’s balance and made him lose his 
footing. As he fell to the earth, Dioxippus placed 
his foot upon his neck and, holding his club aloft, 
looked to the spectators. 

101. The crowd was in an uproar because of the 
stunning quickness and superiority of the man’s skill, 
and the king signed to let Coragus go, then broke 
up the gathering and left. He was plainly annoyed 
at the defeat of the Macedonian. Dioxippus released 
his fallen opponent, and left the field winner of a re- 
sounding victory and bedecked with ribands by his 
compatriots, as having brought a common glory to 
all Greeks. Fortune, however, did not allow him to 
boast of his victory for long. 

The king continued more and more hostile to him, 
and Alexander’s friends and all the other Macedoni- 
ans about the court, jealous of the accomplishment, 
persuaded one of the butlers to secrete a golden cup 
under his pillow!; then in the course of the next 
symposium they accused him of theft, and pretending 
to find the cup, placed Dioxippus in a shameful and 


1 That is to say, the pillow upon his banqueting couch. 
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4rov Audéummov. 6 Sé Oewpdv thy én’ adrov ovv- 

Spopiy tav Maxeddvwv tore pev e&GADev ex Tod 

morov, pet OAlyov S€ emi tHv idiav Karddvow 

mapayevopevos Kal ypdiysas mpdos tov ’AAéEavdpov 
emioToAny mept Tav Kat adtod peunyavnuevw 

Tavrny pev evereiAato Tots idiois Sobvar TH Bacwre?, 

atirov 8° é€x tod Civ peréarnoev, aBovAws pev eis 

THY povopaxiay cvyKataBds, Todd 8’ adpoveorépav 
5 Hv Tob Biov Kataotpodiy Trounodpevos. 810 Kai 

moot Tav Katapeudopevwy adtod tiv dvovay 

émimdyjrrovres ehacav xaAerov elvar Sdvapuw pev 

cwpatos éxew peydAnv, vodv dé puKpov. 
6 ‘O 8€ Baoweds avayvods THY emuatoAny xader@s 
pev aveynev emi tH Tavdpos TeAevTH Kat ToAAdKus 
enelyrnoe tiv dpetiv adbtob Kal mapdvTe pev ov 
xXpnodpevos, amdvra dé emumoOjoas dre oddev opedos 
éyvw tHv Kadokayabiav tavdpds ex THS TOV dva- 
Badovrwy Kakias. 

102. ‘O 8 ov *Addéavdpos thy péev oTpatiav 
mpocéragéev Tapa’ Tov ToTapov avTutapdyew Tats 
vavolv, abros S€ Tov Sia Tod ToTapod Kata TOV 
’Qxeavov rAcdbv Tovodpevos KaTHpev eis THY Xwpav 
tav dvopalopéevwv LapBacrdv. obdro. S€ TH TE 
mAjber TOv avdpdv Kat tats aperais obdevos THV 
"Tvducav eOvav Aelzovrat: otkobvtes 5é Todets 8y- 
poxparovpévas Kal tHv edodov tv Maxeddvwv 
muvOavdpevor otparidstas 7Opoiay mrelods pev €€a- 
kuopuplous, immeis S€ éaxioxiAlovs, appara Se 
TEVTAKOOLG. 

3 Tod 8€ orddov mpoomdéovt0s® 7H E€vw Kal Tapa- 


bo 
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embarrassing position. He saw that the Macedoni- 326/5 x.c. 


ans were in league against him and left the banquet. 
After a little he came to his own quarters, wrote 
Alexander a letter about the trick that had been 
played on him, gave this to his servants to take to the 
king, and then took his own life. He had been ill- 
advised to undertake the single combat, but he was 
much more foolish to make an end of himself in this 
way. Hence many of those who reviled him, mocking 
his folly, said that it was a hard fate to have great 
strength of body but little sense. 

The king read the letter and was very angry at the 
man’s death. He often mourned his good qualities, 
and the man whom he had neglected when he was 
alive, he regretted when he was dead. After it was 
no longer of use, he discovered the excellence of Dio- 
xippus by contrast with the vileness of his accusers. 

102. Alexander gave orders to the army to march 
beside the river and escort the ships, while he resumed 
his river voyage in the direction of the ocean and 
sailed down to the country of the people called Sam- 
bastae.! These, in numbers of men and in good quali- 
ties, were inferior to none of the Indian peoples. 
They lived in cities governed in a democratic manner, 
and learning of the coming of the Macedonians as- 
sembled sixty thousand infantry, six thousand cavalry, 
and five hundred armoured chariots. 

When the fleet put in to them, they were amazed 


1 They are called Sabarcae in the manuscripts of Curtius. 
For the story cp. Curtius, 9. 8. 4-7. Arrian (6. 15. 1-4) gives 
completely different names and events, and it is impossible to 
reconcile the two accounts. 





1 émi codd. ; corrected by Hertlein. 
2 gdéovros codd. ; corrected by Dindorf. 
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/ a / / A A 
d6€w THs mapovoias mronfevres Kal THV diaBe- 
Bonpevny Sd€av tOv Makeddvwv KkaramdAayertes, 
ert O€ TOV mpeoButépwv cvpBovdcvodvTwv pa) dia- 
yovileobar mevtyKovTa Tovds emipaveoTdtous TpEo~ 
A > , > a A ? 
Bevras earéoreiAav, afvotvres didavOpwimws avd- 
4 tois mpocevexOjvar. 6 de Bactdeds emauvéoas Tods 
avipas Kal ovyxwpioas TH «ipyvnv Swpeais Te 
peydAas Kal Tysats jpwixats bro TOV eyywpiwv 
eryinOn. 
Mera 5€é tabra rods Tapa Tov TroTapov e& apudo- 
~ ~ ~ A 
Tépwv TOV pep@v KaTotKodvrTas, dvopalopevous dé 
Uddpas Kat Macoavods, azpoonydyero. epi dé 
4 \ , ” , > /, 
TovTous Tovs Tomous exrtice TOAW ’AXcEdVSpevav 
KaTd, TOV ToTAMLOV, upiovs KaTade~as olKkyTopas. 
5 pera d€ Tatra «is tiv Movoixdvov tod Baowéws 
Xadpav Karavtjoas tov te Suvdorny doyxetpiov 
AaBav améxrewe Kal Td COvos broxelpiov eroiynaev. 
ten > > A / / > ‘A 
éffs 8° eis tHv Iloptixavov duvacreiav euBadav 
, \ > > / / > / ‘ a 
dvo pev e€ édddov Todas eEemoAdpKnce Kal Tots 
oTpaTiitais eels Svapmacat Tas oikias évémpycer, 
abrov dé Tov LloprixaGvov eis ywpiov dyupov KaTa- 
puyovTa Yeipwodpevos GméeKTEWE paYdmEvov. Tas 
~ 4 
S€ modes amdoas Tas bro TobTOV TeTaypEeVvas eK- 
/ / : ‘ \ / a Xr 
Todopknoas KatéoKaise Kal moAdv PoBov tots 7AN- 
oloxw@pois eméoTnoEV. 
6 ‘EKéfs dé rv re dp Bov Bacrirctay eeropOnoe Kat 
Tas TAcioTas wéAets e€avdpamodiodpevos Kal KaTa- 





‘ 


1 Curtius, 9. 8. 8, merely says ‘‘ another nation.’’ The 
ethnic Sodrae recalls the name of the lowest Hindu caste, the 
Sudras. 
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at the strange and unanticipated manner of its arrival 326/5 » c. 


and trembled at the great reputation of the Macedo- 
nians. Besides, their own older men advised them not 
to risk a fight, so they sent out fifty of their leading 
citizens as envoys, begging Alexander to treat them 
kindly. The king praised them and agreed to a peace, 
and was showered with large gifts and heroic honours 
by them. 

Next Alexander received the submission of those 
who dwelt on either side of the river; they were 
called Sodrae and Massani.1 Here he built a city 
Alexandria by the river, and selected for it ten 
thousand inhabitants.?- Next he came to the country 
of King Musicanus ; getting him into his hands he 
killed him and made the country subject. Then he 
invaded the kingdom of Porticanus,‘ took two cities 
by storm, allowed the soldiers to plunder the houses, 
and then set them on fire. Porticanus himself escaped 
to a stronghold, but Alexander captured it and slew 
him, still fighting. Then he proceeded to take all of 
the other cities of his kingdom and destroyed them, 
and spread the terror of his name throughout the 
whole region. 

Next he ravaged the kingdom of Sambus.’ He 
enslaved the population of most of the cities and, 


2 Curtius, 9. 8.8; Arrian, 6. 15. 2 (at the junction of the 
Acesines and the Indus). 

3 Arrian, 6. 15. 5-7. He revolted later, Arrian, 6. 17. 1-2. 
Curtius speaks of a people called Musicani (9. 8. 8-10) and 
mentions this revolt (9. 8. 16). Onesicritus is the source of 
anecdotes about this kingdom (Strabo, 15. 1. 34; Jacoby, 
Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, no. 134, F 24). 

¢ Curtius, 9. 8. 11-12; Arrian, 6. 16. 1-2 (calling him 
‘“* Oxycanus ”’). 

5 Curtius, 9. 8. 13-16 ; Plutarch, Alexander, 64. 1 (Sabbas ; 
Strabo, 15. 1. 33, has Sabus); Arrian, 6. 16. 3-4. 
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oxdipas KaréKxope Tov BapBapwv dep tas oKTw 

7 pupiddas. To pev odv Ovos ta&v dvopalopeven 
Bpaypdvwv tovatrais tepiémece cupdpopais: trav dé 
Aowrdv pel” ixerynpidv dSenPevtwv tods aitwwrdarovs 
KoAdoas Tovs Aowrods amédAvoc’ TOV eyKAnudTwv. 
6 6€ Baoweds UduwBos pera Tpidkovta eAehav7wv 
duyav eis THY mepav Tod “lvd0b ydpayv dvépuye Tov 
Kivovvov. 

103. Ts 8° éoxaryns tav Bpaypavwv moAcws, nv 
dvopalovow ‘ApparyAa,” redpovnuatiopevyns ém’ 
avépeia Kal® ducxwpiais améoredev dAlyous TeV Yu- 
Adv, mpooragas eEdrreobar tHv Torepiwv Kai eav 

2 ére€iwow* brodetyew. obo. pev obv OvTES TEVTA- 
KOoLoL Kal Tpoopaxdpevot Tots Telyeor KaTEppovT}- 
Onoav. eme€eADdvtwr 8 ex Tis TéAEws oTpaTiWTOV 
TploxiAiwy mpoarounbevres KatarreTAHY Oat mpos pu- 

3 y7v wpyunoav. 6 dé Baowdeds per dAlyov broaras 
Tovs diuwKovtTas TOV PapBdpwv Kal waynv KapTepav 
ovoTnoduevos ots pev améxrewe tv BapBdpwv, 
ots 8 elebypnoe. 

Tdv dé peta Tob Bacirdws odk oXlyou Tpwhévtes 

4 els Tovds €axdtous HAPov Kwdvvous: 6 yap Tov Bap- 
Bdpwv aidnpos® Kexpiopevos tv pappdxov Bavaci- 
prov Suvdper, H) memroulores xaréBnoay eis THY dud 
THs paxns Kpiow. Kateokevaoto dé 7 Tod dap- 


1 drédvcev ev eipnvn adeis XQ. 
2 *Appara RX. CP.» » however, chap. 103. 8. 
kal ev 
brreiwow ‘, 
5 émel kal 6 ev tots BéAect aidypos F. 


4 
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after destroying the cities, killed more than eighty 326/s n.c. 


thousand of the natives.t He inflicted a similar 
disaster upon the tribe of the Brahmins, as they are 
called ; the survivors came supplicating him with 
branches in their hands, and punishing the most 
guilty he forgave the rest. King Sambus fled with 
thirty elephants into the country beyond the Indus 
and escaped. 

103. The last city of the Brahmins, called Harma- 
telia,? was proud of the valour of its inhabitants and 
of the strength of its location. Thither he sent a 
small force of mobile troops with orders to engage 
the enemy and retire if they came out against them. 
These were five hundred in number, and were de- 
spised when they attacked the walls.2 Some three 
thousand soldiers issued out of the city, whereupon 
Alexander’s task force pretended to be frightened 
and fled. Presently the king launched an unexpected 
attack against the pursuing natives and charging 
them furiously killed some of the natives, and cap- 
tured others. 

A number of the king’s forces were wounded, and 
these met a new and serious danger. The Brahmins 
had smeared their weapons with a drug of mortal 
effect ; that was their source of confidence when they 
joined the issue of battle. The power of the drug 


1 According to Curtius (9. 8. 15), this was the figure given 
by Cleitarchus. 

2 The name appears also as Harmata (Stephen of By- 
zantium). Cp. note 2 on the opposite page. 

3 Curtius, 9. 8. 17-19 (‘‘ at the extremity of the realm of 
Sambus’’); Arrian, 6. 16. 5. The same figures are given 
by Curtius, who identifies the ‘‘ five hundred ”’ as Agriani. 

4 Curtius, 9. 8. 20-28; Justin, 12. 10. 1-3 (in the realms of 
King Ambus). 
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, 4 ” wv / \ 
pdkov Stvayus x Twwv ddewv Onpevopevwy Kat 
5 tovrwy eis Tov HALov vexpOv Tepevw. THs 8 €K 
rod Kadparos Oeppacias tnKovens THY THs capKos 
dtow paras exmimrew ovveBawe Kal dia ris 
vorides auvexkpivesOa' Tov Tav Onpiwy idv. 610 
kat T00 tpwhévros edOds evdpka 76 cpa Kai jer’ 
6Alyov d&eiar auvynkodAovOovy ddvvar Kal oTacp0s 
Kal tpduos Tov dAov dyKov Kareixev, 6 TE XpwS 
puxpds Kat meAudves® eyivero Kal dia TOV €eTw 
e&émunrev xo, mpos S€é ToUToLs ATO TOD Tpavparos 
pédas adpos amépper Kal onmedav éyevvGro. atrn 
dé yevomevn taxéws emétpexe Tois Kuplous TdTOLS 
700 adparos Kal Sewods Pavdrovs ameupydlero. 
‘ ft ‘ w a "4 PA > > 
6 80 ovvéBawe 7a toa trois peydda tpadpar’ €idn- 
do. Kai Tots puKpav Kal THVv TvXodcav apvxnv 
avadeeapevots. 
Towatrn 8 amwreia tv tpwhévtrwy daodAvpE- 
: Say A a ” > 4 c A 
vwv emt pev tots addows odx otTws 6 Bactrevs 
> / > \ \ , ~ M4 A 
ehumjOn, emi 5é Ilrodepaiw 7@ vorepov pev Ba- 
, 
oiredoartt, Tore 5€ dyaTwpevw peydAws 7xbécbn. 
7iSvov ydp te Kal mapddofov ovveByn yevéobar mept 
tov IlroAepatov, 6 twes «is Oedv mpdvovav avérep- 
A 
mov. dyara@pevos yap bp amdvrwv bud TE THY 
dperi Kat drepBodjy Tis eis mdvtas edepyeoias, 
> ts a ra / my ¢ A 
oixelas Tis didavOpwrrov Bonfeias Ervyev. 6 yap 
\ wy ~ \ 4 > a A 
Baoweds tev dw Kata Tov Umvov, Kal” hv Edokev 
Spay Spdxovra Bordvyy ev 7H ordpare Kpareiv Kat 
Scitar radryns THv dvow Kal THY S¥vayw Kal Tov 
8 rérov ev & vera. eyepbels otv 6 *“AdéEavdpos 
Kal riv Bordvyv dvalnryjoas Kal tpibas 76 TE 
1 éxxpiveobar RX. 


2 meds XQ. 
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was derived from certain snakes which were caught 326/5 s.c. 


and killed and left in the sun. The heat melted the 
substance of the flesh and drops of moisture formed ; 
in this moisture the poison of the animals was secreted. 
When a man was wounded, the body became numb 
immediately and then sharp pains followed, and con- 
vulsions and shivering shook the whole frame. The 
skin became cold and livid and bile appeared in the 
vomit, while a black froth was exuded from the 
wound and gangrene set in. As this spread quickly 
and overran to the vital parts of the body, it brought 
a horrible death to the victim. The same result oc- 
curred to those who had received large wounds and 
to those whose wounds were small, or even a mere 
scratch. 

So the wounded were dying in this fashion, and for 
the rest Alexander was not so much concerned, but 
he was deeply distressed for Ptolemy, the future 
king, who was much beloved by him. An interesting 
and quite extraordinary event occurred in the case 
of Ptolemy, which some attributed to divine Provi- 
dence. He was loved by all because of his character 
and his kindnesses to all, and he obtained a succour 
appropriate to his good deeds. The king saw a vision 
in his sleep. It seemed to him that a snake appeared 
carrying a plant in its mouth, and showed him its 
nature and efficacy and the place where it grew. 
When Alexander awoke, he sought out the plant, and 
grinding it up plastered it on Ptolemy’s body. He 
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oGpa tod Urodcpatov KarémAace Kat meiv dovs 
byih KaTéoTyGE. 

Tvwobeions 8€ ris edxpnotias Kal of Aowroi 
ruxdvres THs Spotas Oepareias SveodOnoav. tiv 
Sé médAw tdv ‘Apparynriwy, obcav dxupav Kai 
peydAnv, émeBddeTo pev TmoApKetv, TOV 8” eyyw- 
piwy amavrncdvrwy pl” ixernpidv Kat trapaddv- 
Twv éavtovs amédvoev adbrods THs Tyswplas. 

104. Adrés 8€ KaramActoas «is tov "OQxeavov 
peta TOV didwy Kat dvo vicous évradOa Karidav 
ZOvcev ev adtais trois Bots’ peyadompen@s Kal 
TOAAd pev exrrdpata Kal peydda xpvoa® Katemov- 
Tie Tais omovdais avvadgieis, Bwpods 5é€ TnAvos 
kal “Qxeavod KatacKkevdoas tbréAaBev tereAcvTy- 
Kévat TH Mpokexerpioperny otpareiav. davalevfas 
8 evredbev eis todricw Sia Tod TmoTapod mapé- 

2 mdevoev cis Idrada,® wéAw éemionuov. atrn dé 
Thy modtetav elye Suatetaypévyv cpoiws TH 
Lndpryn: ad Svo0 yap oikwv év abrf dued€éxovTo 
Svo Baoureis, aiel rv Kata méAcpov ryovpevot 
mpattomevww, TO* dé TaVv yepdvTwy apxetov THY 
OAwY mpoeloTnKEL. 

1 edpadv ev adbrais Ovaev Trois Bevis F. 

2 Kal peydAa pev Kal TOAAG exropara xpuca RX. 

3 is Ta fora Re; eis ravada X; &s TéBada F (ravada added in 


the margin by a second hand). 
4 +6 supplied by Fischer. 





1 Arrian’s failure to mention this incident, favourable as it 
is to Ptolemy, raises some question as to whether Ptolemy 
included it in his history. It is mentioned also by Strabo, 
15. 2. 7. 723. 
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also prepared an infusion of the plant and gave 326/5 a.c. 


Ptolemy a drink of it. This restored him to health. 

Now that the value of the remedy had been demon- 
strated, all the other wounded received the same 
therapy and became well. Then Alexander prepared 
to attack and capture the city of Harmatelia, which 
was large and strongly fortified, but the inhabitants 
came to him with suppliant branches and handed 
themselves over. He spared them any punishment. 

104. Now he resumed his voyage down the river 
and sailed out into the Ocean with his Friends.? 
There he discovered two islands * and on them per- 
formed rich sacrifices. He threw many large cups 
of gold into the sea following the libations which he 
poured from them. He erected altars to Tethys and 
Oceanus ° and judged that his projected campaign 
was at anend. Setting sail from there, he proceeded 
back up the river to Patala, a fine city. It had a 
government organized very much like that of Sparta. 
Two kings descended from two houses inherited their 
office from their fathers. They had charge of all 
arrangements concerning war, while the council of 
elders was the principal administrative body.’ 


2 According to Plutarch, Alexander, 66. 1, the voyage had 
taken seven months. It was now the summer of 325 B.c, 
(Strabo, 15. 1. 17). 

3 One was in the river, one outside (Arrian, 6. 19. 3-4). 
Plutarch, Alexander, 66. 1, mentions only one island. 

4 To Poseidon and to the gods whom Ammon had desig- 
nated (Arrian, 6. 19. 4-5). No gods named (Curtius, 9. 9. 27 ; 
Justin, 12. 10.4; Plutarch, Alexander, 66. 1). 

5 Justin (12. 10. 6) mentions “‘ aras.” 

6 Arrian, 6. 20. 1. This was about the rising of the Dog 
Star, or mid-July 325 (Strabo, 15. 1. 17. 692). 

7 Only Arrian (6. 20. 2-5) at this point mentions Alex- 
ander’s voyage down to the Rann of Kutch. 
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3 ‘O 8 obv ’AdéEavdpos ta memovnKdtra TeV 
~ SD of A A \ / A 
oxahav évérpynoe, Tov dé Aourdv otdAov Tapadods 
Nedpyw Kai riow dddous TeV Pidwy mpocerake THVv 
mapaAiav macav mapamAcioar 80 ’Qreavod Kal 
ndvra Karackepapevous amavTay emt tas éexBodas 
~ > / ~ > ‘ A > \ A 
4706 Eddpdrov morapod. adbros S€ avadaBav tiv 
Sdvapw erAAbe woAAnv xodpav Kal Tods pev evav- 
Twovpevovs KaTeToAdunae, Tods Se mebapxodvras 
, L \ \ ie A , 1 
piravOpadirrws mpocedéxero. Tods pev yap “ABpiras 
dvopalopévous Kal Tods THv Kedpwotav oikodvras 
Sxwpls Kwddvwv mpoonydyeto, pera S€ Tabra 
A A LA > > / Ai 7 
ToAMy pev dvvdpov, odk dAiyny Se Epypov deABav 
emt 7a ’QpeiriSos® Spia karyvTycev. eis Tpia de 
pépn tiv Sdvapuv SueAdpevos Tod pev mpwrov 
? > A ¢ / I ny a ~ de 
pepous amederev iyyepova Ilrodcpaiov, tod oe 
6 Sevrépov Acovvdrov, Kat tiv pév mapabadarriav 
NenAareiv mpocérage IroAcuaiov, rv peodyetov 
8é Karacbpar Acovvarov, rv 8 tmdpevav Kat THY 
> A > ‘ 9 / A > ¢ > 7 A A 
pew abtos emdpOnoev. aya 5° bd’ Eva Kal Tov 
~ / ww ~ 
abrov Katpov ToAARs xwpas Snoupevyns eyeue Tas 
~ ~ /, 
témos Tupos Kal diaprayas Kal moAAdv dovwv. 
7 Sidtep traxéws of pev otparidrar Todds Actas 
~ > A 
exupievoav, Tv 8° dvaipeDévtwv cwpdrwv apiOjos 
1 *ABpiras R; ‘ABpiras X; ’ApBpiras F. ; 
2 NewrepidSas RX; Newrepidos F ; corrected by Wesseling 


from other authors and the mention of the ’Qpe?rac, below, in 
chap. 105. 


1 Curtius, 9. 10. 4. 

2 Plutarch, Alexander, 66.2; Arrian, 6. 21. 1-3.. Accord- 
ing to Curtius, Nearchus was ordered to explore the Ocean 
and then rejoin Alexander, either via the Indus or by way 
of the Euphrates (9. 10. 3). Curtius states that the fleet was 
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Alexander burned such of his boats as were 326/58.c. 


damaged.! The rest of the fleet he turned over to 
Nearchus and others of his Friends with orders to 
coast along through the Ocean and, having observed 
everything, to meet him at the mouth of the Eu- 
phrates River.?- He set his army in motion and tra- 
versed much territory and defeated his opponents, 
while those who submitted were received kindly. He 
brought over without fighting the so-called Abritae * 
and the tribesmen of Cedrosia. Then he marched 
through a long stretch of waterless and largely desert 
country as far as the frontiers of Oreitis. There he 
divided his force into three divisions and named as 
commander of the first, Ptolemy, and of the second, 
Leonnatus. He ordered Ptolemy to plunder the dis- 
trict by the sea and Leonnatus to lay waste the in- 
terior.» He himself devastated the upper country and 
the hills. At one and the same time much country 
was wasted, so that every spot was filled with fire and 
devastation and great slaughter. The soldiers soon 
became possessed of much booty, and the number of 


commanded by Nearchus and Onesicritus, Plutarch that 
Onesicritus was only the chief pilot, and Arrian (from 
Nearchus ; cp. 8. 20. 5) that Nearchus had sole command. 
The fleet waited until the end of the monsoons and sailed in 
the autumn (on the 20th of Boedromion, according to Arrian, 
Indica, 21. 1; but Arrian gives the wrong year) or about 
20 September 325 B.c. 

3 An anticipation of Vergil’s parcere subiectis et debellare 
superbos (Aen. 6. 853) ; like the Romans, Alexander did not 
accept neutrality. 

4 They are called Arabitae in Curtius (9. 10. 5) and Arrian 
(6. 21. 4). 

5 Curtius, 9. 10. 5-7, who also uses the term “* Cedrosii ” 
for the usual Gadrosia (Arrian, 6. 22. 1). He does, however, 
use the variant term ‘“‘ Horitae ” (9. 10. 6). This expedition 
is sketched by Strabo, 15. 2. 1-8. 720-723. 
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~ ~ ~ ~ ie 
éyévero TOMAGv pupiddwv. TH 5é Tov eOvav Tov- 
> / , c / / 
Tw amwreta mdvres ot mAnowdxwpor mepidoBor 
yevopevor mpocexwpnoav TH Bacrre?. 
i ta 
8 ‘O 8 ’AdAééavipos mapa Oddarrav épiroriHOn 
kricat méAw Kal! Ayeva pev edpwv akAvorov, 
mdnotov 8 abtoé témov edOerov Exticev ev adT@ 
moAw ’AdeEadvdpecav. 
105. Els 8€ tiv ta&v ’Operdv? xdpav bia Trav 
, 
mapodwy trapeceAbwv taxéws amacav vbjKoov 
> / 7 de i @) a 3 A \ ANA 
énoujoato. ot dé ’Qpetrar® ra pev adda mapa- 
/ ~ “a ?) cal v a de > AX / 
mdjova tots “Ivdois exovow, ev Se e&nAdaypevov 
2Kal mavreAds amorov. TOV yap TedevTHOdVTwWY 
nap abroits Ta owpata exdépovow* ot ovyyeveis 
> ~ 
yupvol Adyxas éxovres, eis 5€ Tods emi THs Xwpas 
Spupods Oévtes TO o@pa Tov pev TeEpiKEeipevov TH 
~ a ~ bY A ~ ~ 
vekp@ Kdopov mepiarpodvta, TO S€ o@pa Tod 
, , A a ts 
reTeAeuTnKOTOs KaTadeimovar Bopav® tots Anptous: 
tas 8° éabfras SveAdpevor Oovor Tots Kara yiiv 
jpwor Kal Tav oiKeiwy brod0xHV ToLodvTaL. 
lol End A 
3 Mera 8€ rad’ 6 "AAcéavdpos mpotfyev emi rHv 
/ , 
KeSpwotav,® mapa Oddarrav tv mopetay movov- 
pevos, Kal Karivrnoev eis EOvos déevov Kai Tav- 
~ ~ , A wy € ~ 
47eAds OnpidSes. Tovs Te yap dvuxas ot T7de 
1 «at added by Fischer. 
2 Newpirav R; Newpynrav X ; Newpecrav I. 
3 Newpirar RX ; Newpetra F. 


4 éxdépovow Fischer ; ¢épovow codd. 
5 eis Bopav X. 6 Tedpwoiar I. 





1 Curtius, 9. 10.7; Arrian, 6.21.5. It was built by Leon- 
natus (Arrian, 6. 22. 3). 
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persons killed reached many myriads. By the de- s26/5 nc. 
struction of these tribes, all their neighbours were 
terrified and submitted to the king. 

Alexander wanted to found a city by the sea. He 
found a sheltered harbour with suitable terrain near 
by, and established there a city called Alexandria.1 

105. He advanced into the country of the Oreitae 
through the passes and quickly brought it all into 
submission.2. These Oreitae have the same customs 
as the Indians in other respects, but have one practice 
which is strange and quite unbelievable. The bodies 
of the dead are carried out by their relatives, who 
strip themselves naked and carry spears. They place 
the bodies in the thickets which exist in the country 
and remove the clothing from them, leaving them to 
be the prey of wild beasts. They divide up the cloth- 
ing of the dead, sacrifice to the heroes of the nether 
world, and give a banquet to their friends.* 

Next Alexander advanced into Cedrosia, marching 
near the sea, and encountered a people unfriendly and 
utterly brutish. Those who dwelt here let the nails 


2 Arrian, 6. 22. 1-2. Bare mention in Plutarch, Alexander, 
66. 2. 

3 This story is not otherwise told in this connection, but is 
of a type which is located in northern Iran. Onesicritus 
(Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen Historiker, no. 134, 
F 5; Strabo, 11. 11. 3) told that the Bactrians and Sogdians 
threw out their sick and elderly to be devoured by dogs, but 
that Alexander stopped the practice. Plutarch twice refers 
to this institution. In De Fortuna aut Virtute Alexandri, 1. 
5. 328 c, he says that Sogdians kill their parents, while the 
Scythians eat them. In Can Vice Cause Unhappiness? 3. 
499 p, he reports that the dead were devoured by dogs among 
the Hyrcanians, and by birds among the Bactrians (also 
Cicero, Disp. Tusc. 1. 45. 108). For other instances cp. 
Strabo, 11. 11. 3. 517; 8. 520; 15.1. 56.710; 62. 714. 

4 Curtius, 9. 10. 8-10; Arrian, 6. 23. 1-3. 
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Katoukodvres ex yeveris abEovor péxpe yypws Kal 
76 Tpixwpa TemAwpévov eBar, TO SE xpGpa" Sia 
riv Tob HAlov Oepydryta KaTaKeKxavpevov Exovar 
5 Kat Sopds Onpiwyv mepiBéBAnvrar. ovrodvras Se Ta 
exBadrAdpeva Kirn capkopayobvres Kal Tas olK7}- 


. 
2 dvou- 


geis KatacKevdlovor Tovs pev TolxoUS . . . 

~ A > > ‘ > ~ a , 
Kodopobvtes, Tas 8 dpofas €k TV Tob KHTOUS 

A > e > , \ 7 
mrcupav, €€ Sv dxrwKaweramxers Sokol KaTnpti- 

> ‘ A ~ Zz, a / ~ vA 

Covro: dvrl 8¢ tv Kepdpwr tats dodrtor Trav CHwv 
Tas oréyas KateKdAvmrov. 

6 ‘O dé *Ardéavdpos SieADcov TobTo 7d Ebvos em- 
novos Sia ondvw tpodis eveBadev eis ydpav 
lq ~ a 
epnuov Kal rdvrwv Tay eis 76 Liv xpnoipwv omavi- 
Covoav. modAddv Sé Sia THY evderav SiadHerpo- 

Z 4 ry 4 ~ M. ’) / > , \ 
pévov 7 re Sdvapus Tov Maxeddvav nOvpnoev Kat 
e 7AX / ) 5 she ue > A ~ 
6 éEavdpos evéerecev odK eis THY TUXOdCAY 
, \ y ‘ \ > / \ 
Airnv Te Kal PpovTida: Sewov yap éfaivero Tovs 
> ~ ‘ Cal a oe ¢ / > 
dperh Kat tots drAows dmavtas brepBadopevous ev 
> , a 4, / > ~ > / 
epruw xdpa mdvrwv oravilovras aKAcds amdAAv- 
70a. Sidmep edlodvous dvdpas e&érepipev eis THY 
Tlap@vaiav Kat Apayywiy Kat ’Apiav® kal ras aAAas 
A ~ 
Tas TAnowxdpovs TH eprjuw, mpoordgas raxéws 
> a“ ae ‘ 2 \ a / / 
dyayeiy éml ras euBodds ris Kappavias Spopddas 
4 ‘ A a“ > , ~ 
KapjAous Kal Ta vwtodopeiv ciwbdra T&v pop- 


1 zpiywya RX. 
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of their fingers and toes grow from birth to old age. 826/5 ».c. 


They also let their hair remain matted like felt. Their 
colour is burned black by the heat of the sun, and 
they clothe themselves in the skins of beasts. They 
subsist by eating the flesh of stranded whales. They 
build up the walls of their houses from . . .1 and con- 
struct roofs with whale’s ribs, which furnish them 
rafters eighteen cubits in length.?_ In the place of 
tiles, they covered their roofs with the scales of these 
beasts.® 

Alexander passed through this territory with diffi- 
culty because of the shortage of provisions and en- 
tered a region which was desert, and lacking in 
everything which could be used to sustain life.‘ 
Many died of hunger. The army of the Macedonians 
was disheartened, and Alexander sank into no ordi- 
nary grief and anxiety. It seemed a dreadful thing 
that they who had excelled all in fighting ability and 
in equipment for war should perish ingloriously from 
lack of food in a desert country. He determined, 
therefore, to send out swift messengers into Par- 
thyaea and Dranginé and Areia and the other areas 
bordering on the desert, ordering these to bring 
quickly to the gates of Carmania racing camels and 
other animals trained to carry burdens, loading them 


1 Arrian’s account (6. 23. 3) states that the walls were made 
of shells (critical note 2), but Diodorus seems to be thinking 
only of materials secured from whales. All of these anecdotes 
probably derive from Nearchus (cp. Strabo, 15. 2. 2. 720). 

2 Twenty-seven feet. Cp. Arrian, Indica, 30. 8. 

3 Whales, of course, do not have scales. 

4 Curtius, 9. 10. 8-17; Justin, 12. 10. 7; Arrian, 6. 23. 
4-26. 5; Strabo, 15. 2. 5-6. 721-722. 


2 Fischer suggests é« kéyywv ; cp. Arrian, 6. 23. 3. 
3 Spelled ’Apeia in chap. 78. 1. 
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yas ES z / A ~ ” > tS) , 
Tiwy,' yeuloavras oiTov Kal TOV dAAwy émurndeiwv. 
Lg A be > f A A 
8 obo. pev odv df€ws SiavdcavTes Mpos ToUVsS Ga- 
tpdmas ToUTwy THY emapyiav emoinaay TapaKope- 
~ ¢ 
obivar moAAny ayopay él Tov dpiopevov TOTOV. O 
~ > , 
Sé ’AAdEavSpos 76 ev mp@rov dia tiv aBonOnrov 
a A > / ~ ~ A 
éySevav moAAods améBade THY oTpaTiWwTOv, pETa 
Sé tatra Kata tiv mopelav dvtos adtod Ta&V 
~ a \ A / 
’Qpevrdv twes emuBepevor Tots TEpt TOV Aeovvarov 
, / 
TeTaypevois Kal avxvovs katraBaddcvres amépuyov 
eis THY EavT@v XWpav. 
> 
106. Moyis be mepacas Thy épnjLov KEV €lS 
~ / 
xbpav olkovpevnvy Kat mdvrwy TOV xpnolwwv 
> ~ > , A \ \ , 
evropotoav. ev tavTn Se mpocavadaBawv tv Sv- 
vapuv ed? entra pev huepas mporjer Kexoopnpern TH 
Suvaper tavnyupiuK@s kal Avoviow K@pov jyayev 
A 
éoptalwv Kal pe0n Kat mdrots Xpw@pevos® Kata TV 
ddouTropiav. 

2 Amd tovrwv dé yevopevos, akovoas Ort troAAot 
~ ~ ~ > 
tav Biaiws Kat bBpioTiKds Kexpnuevwv tais €€- 
ovolais TapavevopnKact, ToAAovs THY TE catparr@v 

1 This word does not make sense, and must be corrupt. 
Since after camels we should expect mules to be mentioned, 
Fischer’s suggestion of dpecxdv is attractive. L. A. Post 


suggests PopBddwv. 
2 ypdpevos Hv F. 





1 Curtius, 9. 10. 17; Plutarch, Alewander, 66.,3. Arrian 
does not mention this, and all of these districts are so far 
from Carmania that they can hardly have sent help in time 
to be of any use. This tradition may be connected with the 
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with food and other necessities.1_ These messengers 326/5 8.c. 


hurried to the satraps of these provinces and caused 
supplies to be transported in large quantities to the 
specified place. Alexander lost many of his soldiers, 
nevertheless, first because of shortages that were not 
relieved, and then at a later stage of this march, when 
some of the Oreitae attacked Leonnatus’s division 
and inflicted severe losses, after which they escaped 
to their own territory.” 

106. So with great difficulty Alexander passed 
through the desert and came into a well-populated 
country provided with everything needful.* Here he 
rested his army, and for seven days proceeded with 
his troops in festive dress. He himself led a Diony- 
siac comus, feasting and drinking as he travelled.‘ 

After this celebration was over, Alexander learned 
that many of his officials who had used their powers 
arbitrarily and selfishly had committed serious offen- 
ces, and he punished a number of his satraps and 


subsequent execution or removal of the satraps of Gedrosia, 
Susiané, and Paraetacené as evidence for Alexander’s attempt 
to find scapegoats for his ill-planned march through the 
desert (E. Badian, Classical Quarterly, 52 (1958), 147-150). 

2 Curtius, 9. 10. 19. Leonnatus was later crowned for a 
victory on this occasion (Arrian, 7. 5. 5). 

3 This was Gedrosia; Curtius, 9. 10. 18; Plutarch, Alea- 
ander, 66.3; 67.4; Arrian, 6. 27. 1. 

4 This was in Carmania. Curtius (9. 10. 22-28) gives a 
lurid account of this celebration ; so also Plutarch, Alexander, 
67. 1-3. Arrian (6. 28. 1-2) states that this story was not told 
by Ptolemy or Aristobulus, and that he himself did not 
believe it. It may be connected, however, with the tradition 
of dramatic and athletic games held at this time in celebra- 
tion of the safe return of both army and fleet (E. Badian, 
Classical Quarterly, 52 (1958), 152). But both Philip (Book 
16. 87. 1) and Alexander (chap. 72. 5) were fond of the comus 
in general. See Addenda. 
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kat otparnyav Tyswplas nkiwoev.’ ris 8° eis ods 
mapavevopnKdras iyyeudvas pucotovnpias SvaBon- 
Qeions moddol rev orparnyav avveddres éavTois 
BBpers «al mapavopias «is PoBov évémutTov Kat 
twes pev puoboddpous exovres adioravto Tob Ba- 
oiréws, Tiwes S€ yprjpata ovoKxevacdpevor dpac- 

3 pods érowbvro. Tatra Sé muvOavdpevos 6 Bacideds 
mpos mdvras Tods Kara TI ’Aciay otparyyovs Kai 
catpdras éyparsev, eredav dvayv@ou TH émoTO- 
Ajv, wapaxphua mdvras tods pucboddpovs azo- 
About. 

4 Kara 8€ rotrov rév Kaipov Tod BacwAdws dvarpi- 
Bovros év tu mapabadatri mdéAe. dvowalopevn 
Ladpodrvre Kat oxnvixods ayavas ev 7H Oearpw 
mowbvTos KarémAevoav of 80 ?OQkeavod mAciv TH 
mapabaddtriov dmecradwévor Kal mapaxphua «is 
76 O€arpov mapeABdvres tov Te ’AACEavdpov jomd- 


a / 
5 oavTo Kal mepl TOV TETpAaypevwn amHyyelrar. ot 


S¢ Maxeddves Hjobvres TH Tapovoia TaVv avdpav 
Kpétw peyddw TO yeyoves emeonunvavto Kal may 
76 Oéatpov peorov Hv xapas avuTrepBArjrov. 
¢€ \ / > /, > /, 
6 Ob 8€ KaramemAcvKdTes amHyyeAAov apaeres 
1 The repetitious and turgid aspect of this sentence has 


inclined the editors to emend it, but no suggestions have 
proved very convincing. 





1 For Alexander’s disciplinary measures at this time cp. 
Curtius, 9. 10. 20-21; 10. 1. 1-9, 30-42; Justin, 12. 10. 83 
Plutarch, Alewander, 68. 2-3; Arrian, 27. 1-5; 29-30 (Ba- 
dian, op, cit. 147-150). 
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generals.1. As the word spread of his righteous in- 326/5 ».c. 


dignation against his offending subordinates, many 
of the generals recalled acts of insolence or illegality 
which they had performed and became alarmed. 
Some who had mercenary troops revolted against the 
king’s authority, and others got together sums of 
money and fled. As news of this was brought to the 
king, he wrote to all his generals and satraps in Asia, 
ordering them, as soon as they had read his letter, 
to disband all their mercenaries instantly. 

At this juncture the king was resting in a seaside 
city called Salmus and was holding a dramatic con- 
test in the theatre, when into the harbour there sailed 
the fleet which had been ordered to return by way 
of the Ocean and to explore the coastal waters.? The 
officers came immediately into the theatre, greeted 
Alexander, and reported what they had done. The 
Macedonians were delighted at their arrival and wel- 
comed their safe return with loud applause, so that the 
whole theatre was filled with the wildest rejoicing. 

The mariners told how they had encountered as- 


2 Nearchus gave an account of his joining Alexander on 
two occasions, once, very dramatically, in Carmania (Arrian, 
6. 28. 5-6 ; Indica, 33-36), and again after sailing up the 
Pasitigris to Susa (Indica, 42). Curtius (10. 1. 10) and Plu- 
tarch (Alexander, 68. 1) seem to refer only to the former meet- 
ing. Neither meeting was on the coast. Salmus is not identi- 
fied. Reference to the dramatic festival makes it likely that 
Diodorus is here referring to the reunion at Susa (Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia, 6. 100, with reference to Nearchus and 
Onesicritus), but inserting it in the wrong place in his narra- 
tive. Pliny states that the voyage of Nearchus took six 
months, so the time would now be the spring of 324 B.c._ B. 
Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und makedonischen Staaten, 
1 (1893), 153, note 5, calculated the length of the voyage as 
about seventy-five days, which would bring the reunion 
rather to December of 325. 
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\ /, , , A ‘ 
ve Kal mAnpas mapaddfovs yivecbar Kara Tov 
> \ 

Oxeavov Kat Kara pév Tas apmdres mapaddfous 
/ ~ 
vijcous Te dpaabar TroAAds Kal peydAas én’ aKpas 
tis mapabararriov xwpas, Kata Sé Tas 7Arjpas 
¢ 
dmavtas Tovs mpoeipnpevous Témovs KataKkAvle- 
6 vr. i \ , wo 1 t \ 
afar, 70AA0b Kat Braiov pevpatos’ Pepopevou mpos 
A / onl ~ ~ 
TI x€paov, THs 5° emupavetas adp@ ToAA@ AevKau- 
4 A cal 
vouevns. 76 S€ mapadogdrarov, KiTeor ToAAois Kat 
\ ~ 
770 péyebos dmicrois ovyKexupynKévar: tabra dé 
/ ~ 
dofybévras adrods TO ev mp@tov amedmioa TO 
~ ¢ ~ ~ 
tiv ds adrika pdda peta tov oxaddv diadbapn- 
re ~ lod ~ 
copévous, peta S€ Tatra e€ andvrwv pias dwvijs 
/ ~ “a 
ywopuevns Kal Sia T&v dtAwv modAod ovvTedov- 
/ / ~ 
pévov xyddov, mpos S€ Tovtos Tav cadmiyywv 
> , ~ ~ 
éviepevwy 7H rrapaddéwm mronOqvar Ta Onpia Kat 
ddvar mpos Bubdv. 
¢ \ a 
107. ‘O 8€ Baowreds mept rovTwv SiaKxovoas Tots 
\ e / ~ 
pev wHyovpevois Tod ordAov mapyyyeivev emt Tov 
4, ~ ~ 
Eddpdrnv katamAcdoa, adbros dé pera Tis Suvd- 
AAT LA ‘ ~ a 
pews TOAARV xadpav SicADdv ovvije tots Lovora- 
a ae 
vois dpos. epi € Tods Katpods TodTouvs Kdpavos 
C4 2] 5 / > x / {A ” \ \ 
6 "Ivd0s, ev didocodia peydAnv Exwv mpokom ny Kat 
lA Se 4, , > , 
Tys@pevos bm "AdeEdvdpov, mapddofov emoujoato 
2 Ti Tob Biov Kataotpodiv. BeBiwkds yap érn Tpia 
‘ a 
mpos Tots €BdopurjKovra Kal mdvra Tov xpdvov 
> / 
dmelpatos yeyov@s appwotias éxpwev éavTov €k 
700 Civ petaorioa ws 7d TéAevov THs eddapovias 
1 The manuscripts have zvedpatos, which may be right. 
The current may have given the impression that it-was caused 
by an on-shore wind. We could perhaps translate: “‘ as if 


a strong wind was blowing toward the shore.” The reading 
in the text is that of Fischer. 
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tonishing ebbings and flowings in the Ocean.’ In 326/5 n.c. 


the former case, many large and unsuspected islands 
appeared along the coast, but in the latter all such 
places were flooded over as a copious and strong 
current bore in towards the land, while the surface 
of the water was white with much foam. But their 
most remarkable experience was an encounter with 
a large school of incredibly big whales.’ The sailors 
had been terrified and despaired of their lives, think- 
ing that they would be dashed to pieces immediately 
ships and all. But when they all shouted in unison, 
beating upon their shields to make a great din, and 
the trumpets were blown loudly in addition, the beasts 


were alarmed by the strange noise and plunged into - 


the depths of the sea. 

107. After this recital, the king ordered the officers 
of the fleet to sail on to the Euphrates,* while he con- 
tinued on a great distance with the army, and came 
to the frontier of Susiané. Here the Indian Cara- 
nus, who had advanced far in philosophy and was 
highly regarded by Alexander, put a remarkable end 
to his life. He had lived for seventy-three years with- 
out ever having experienced an illness, and now 
decided to remove himself from life, since he had 
received the utmost limit of happiness both from 


1 Others described the ocean tides at the mouth of the 
Indus (Curtius, 9. 9. 9-25; Arrian, 6. 19. 1). 

2 Curtius, 10. 1. 11-12. The description is from Nearchus 
(Arrian, Indica, 30. 4-5). 

3 This order to Nearchus would have been better given in 
Carmania than.at Susa. Cp. Arrian, 6. 28.6. At all events, 
in the narrative of Diodorus Alexander is not yet in Susa. 

4 Plutarch, Alewander, 69. 3-4; Arrian, 7. 2. 4-3. 6. The 
name is usually given as Calanus (as Strabo, 15. 1. 64. 715; 
68. 717). For the vogue of the story in antiquity cp. M. 
Hadas, Hellenistic Culture (1959), 178 f. 
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, ~ , ‘ a 4, > if: 
mapa te THs pdcews Kal THs TUXNS aredndds. 
3 katarreipabels 8 tm” appwotias Kat Kal? jpépav 

7. ~ , > / ‘ / A 
aiel pGAAov Bapuvopevos jéiwoe Tov Baciéa Tupav 
abt@ peydAnv Katackevdcat Kal mpocavaBdvros 
ént tavtnv adtod mpoordfa. tots banpéras wip 
evetvat. 

4 ‘O Sé ’AdeEav8pos 76 péev mp@rov adrov azotpEé- 
mew émeipato tavTns Tis emBodjs, ds 8 odx 
dmijKovaev, Hpoddgynae avvtehécew mepi dv n§ww- 
\ s / A a vs i. \ A 
Kas Fv. SiayyedAdeions S€ ris mpdfews 1) wev Tupa 
Kateoxevdobn, TO Sé mARO0S Karyvryncev emi THY 
ri /, c A /, > Zz a 
mapddoéov Oéav. 6 dé Kdpavos axodovbjcas rots 
iSious Sdypact teOappyKdtws eméorn TH TupG Kai 
peta radrns Katapdrcexbeis ereAedrncev. tév de 
mrapévrwy of wev paviay adtod Karéyvwaar, ot Se 
Kevodo€tlav emi Kaprepia, Twes dé THY edipuxiay Kai 
tiv Tod Oavarov Katadpdvnow €bavpacav. 

6 ‘O 8€ Baoiwreds tobrov pev aie modvTedAds, 
$f \ ‘ > Pes aan A , 
adros S€ mapeAbaw eis Lodaa' tv pwev mpecBurépav 
tav Aapeiov buyarépwv Urdreipay éynuev, tHhv SE 
vewrépav ‘Hdaoriwve ovvedxice Apurfirw. Emeuoe 
Sé Kal Tods éemipaveotdrous Tav pilwy yhua Kai 
ouv@Kisev adtois Tas edyeveotdras TapHévous 

Tlepoidas. 

108. Kara rodrov tov Kaupov AKov eis Ta Lodoa 
tpiopvpio tav Ilepodv, véow pev travteA@s rats 
Auciais, emrcAeypevor S€ tats TOv owpdrwv 

2 edmperreias TE Kal pwpais. KaTd dé Twas evtodas 
Tob Baciréws jOpovspevor, xpdvov ixavov éemardras 


or 


1 Yovoay RX. 2 Apumirgy F. 


1 Curtius, 10. 3. 11-12; Justin, 12. 10. 9-10; Plutarch, 
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nature and from Fortune. He had been taken ill and 326/s s.c. 


each day becoming more exhausted he asked the king 
to erect for hima huge pyre and, after he had ascended 
it, to order the attendants to ignite it. 

At first Alexander tried to dissuade him from this 
plan, but when he was unsuccessful, he agreed to do 
what was asked. After the project had become 
generally known, the pyre was erected, and every- 
body came to see the remarkable sight. True to his 
own creed, Caranus cheerfully mounted the pyre and 
perished, consumed along with it. Some of those 
who were present thought him mad, others vain- 
glorious about his ability to bear pain, while others 
simply marvelled at his fortitude and contempt for 
death. 

The king gave Caranus a magnificent funeral and 
then proceeded to Susa, where he married Stateira, 
the elder daughter of Dareius, and gave her younger 
sister Drypetis as wife to Hephaestion. He prevailed 
upon the most prominent of his Friends to take wives 
also, and gave them in marriage the noblest Persian 
ladies. 

108. Now there came to Susa at this time a body 
of thirty thousand Persians, all very young and 
selected for their bodily grace and strength.? They 
had been enrolled in compliance with the king’s 
Alexander, 70.23 Arrian, 7. 4, 4-8. There were one hundred 
couples (Plutarch, De Fortuna aut Virtute Alexandri, 1. 7. 
329 zr). Justin and Plutarch report that Alexander married 
Stateira; Arrian names Barsiné and Parysatis. This 
marriage was described in detail by Chares, Alexander’s 
minister of protocol (Athenaeus, 12. 538 b—539 a). 

2 Arrian, 7.6.1; Plutarch, Alexander, 71. 1. Curtius (8. 
5. 1) mentions the organization of this force in Bactria in 
327; Plutarch (Alexander, 47. 3) places it in Hyrcania in 
330. 
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wv mAAb0s Kai Siavtravy wodvddmavoy evvoTdpevos 


1 rodrwv F. 2 xarnvdAwoev F. 


Ee 

1 The account of the mutiny at Opis is broken by Diodorus 
into two sections; cp. chap. 109.1 below. The full accounts 
are Curtius, 10. 2. 8-4. 3; Justin, 12. 11. 5-12. 7 ;, Plutarch, 
Alexander, 71. 1-5; Arrian, 7. 8-11. ‘‘ Ganges” is a slip 
chap. 94). 
¢ ; are 12. 11. 6; Arrian, 7. 8. 3. 

8 The Harpalus story was well known (Plutarch, Alew- 
ander, 41.4; Phocion, 21-22; Justin, 13. 5. 9), but was told 
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orders and had been under supervisors and teachers 326/5 8.c. 


of the arts of war for as long as necessary. They were 
splendidly equipped with the full Macedonian arma- 
ment and encamped before the city, where they were 
warmly commended by the king after demonstrating 
their skill and discipline in the use of their weapons. 
The Macedonians had not only mutinied when 
ordered to cross the Ganges River but were fre- 
quently unruly when called into an assembly 1 and 
ridiculed Alexander’s pretence that Ammon was his 
father.? For these reasons Alexander had formed 
this unit from a single age-group of the Persians which 
was capable of serving as a counter-balance to the 
Macedonian phalanx. 

These were the concerns of Alexander. 

Harpalus had been given the custody of the trea- 
sury in Babylon and of the revenues which accrued 
to it, but as soon as the king had carried his campaign 
into India, he assumed that Alexander would never 
come back, and gave himself up to comfortable living.® 
Although he had been charged as satrap * with the 
administration of a great country, he first occupied 
himself with the abuse of women and illegitimate 
amours with the natives and squandered much of the 
treasure under his control on incontinent pleasure. 
He fetched all the long way from the Red Sea a great 
quantity of fish and introduced an extravagant way 
of life, so that he came under general criticism. 


here, in addition to Diodorus, only by Curtius. In the loss 
of parts of that text, only the end of the story remains (10. 2. 
1-3), told in a similar way to that here. The account of these 
events in Plutarch, Demosthenes, 25-26, may plausibly be 
ascribed to Theopompus, at least in part. 

4 Harpalus was not actually a satrap, but director general 
of the royal treasury. 
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yuplov pev Tddavra TevtaKioxidva, pccfodédpous 9’ 
GOpoicas éEaxioxiAlovs amhpev ex Tis ’Acias Kai 

7 katémAevoev eis TH “Arrikynv. oddevos dé adT@ 
mpoaéxovros rods péev pucboddpovs damédurre rept 
Tatvapov ris Aaxwvixis, atros 5€ pépos TeV 
xpnpdtwv dvaraBav ixérns éyévero tod Srpov. 
eEaurovpevos dé ba” “Avrumdtpov Kat ’OAvpmuddos 
Kal oAAa xpypata Siadods Tots brép adtod d7- 
Lnyopodar propor diédpa Kat Karfpev eis Tatvapov 

8 mpos Tods picboddpous. exeiev 5é€ mAedoas eis 
Kprjrnv b776 OiBpwvos évds tdv Hidwv edorogov7}On. 
of 8 ’A@nvaior tHv Tod ‘Aprddov xpnudtwr Adyov 

1 # dvowa TAvKepa RX. 


1 She is mentioned by Athenaeus, 13. 586 c, who refers to 
accounts of her by Theopompus and Cleitarchus. 
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Later, moreover, he sent and brought from Athens 326/5 ».c. 


the most dazzling courtesan of the day, whose name 
was Pythonicé.! As long as she lived he gave her 
gifts worthy of a queen, and when she died, he gave 
her a magnificent funeral and erected over her grave 
a costly monument of the Attic type. 

After that, he brought out a second Attic courtesan 
named Glycera ? and kept her in exceeding luxury, 
providing her with a way of life which was fantastically 
expensive. At the same time, with an eye on the 
uncertainties of fortune, he established himself a 
place of refuge by benefactions to the Athenians. 

When Alexander did come back from India and 
put to death many of the satraps who had been 
charged with neglect of duty, Harpalus became 
alarmed at the punishment which might befall him. 
He packed up five thousand talents of silver, enrolled six 
thousand mercenaries, departed from Asia and sailed 
across to Attica. When no one there accepted him, 
he shipped his troops off to Taenarum in Laconia, and 
keeping some of the money with him threw himself 
on the mercy of the Athenians. Antipater and 
Olympias demanded his surrender, and although he 
had distributed large sums of money to those persons 
who spoke in his favour, he was compelled to slip 
away and repaired to Taenarum and his mercenaries. 
Subsequently he sailed over to Crete, where he was 
murdered by Thibron, one of his Friends.? At Athens, 
an accounting was undertaken of the funds of Har- 


2 Athenaeus, 13.586. The considerable evidence on these 
two is collected by Berve, Alexanderreich, 2, nos. 231 and 


676. 
3 Curtius, 10. 2. 1-3; Book 18. 19. 2. The collaboration 


of Antipater and Olympias is odd, for they were ordinarily 
hostile to each other. 
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iSiais xepol mapadobvar tots barnpérais mpos THY 

"y ~ a 
3 tyswplav. emt word 8€ Tis Siadopas adfavopevns 
© \ A >? ~~ > /, ~ 
56 pev Baoweds ex tav exdrcAcypevav Llepodiv 
Hyeudvas Katéornoe Kal Tobrous mpofjyev emi TO 
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1 giriovs RX. 





1 Justin, 13. 5. 9. 

2 Curtius, 10. 2. 4-7; Justin, 13. 5. 2-5. Diodorus refers 
to this later with greater detail as one of the causes of the 
Lamian War (Book 18. 8. 2-7). The time was midsummer 
of 324 B.c. 

3 This story appears in differing versions. Curtius (10. 
2. 9-11) tells only of the payment of the debts, without specify- 
ing either the number or the identity of the beneficiaries ; 
10,000 talents were made available, and 130 were left over. 
Justin (12. 11. 2-3) says that 20,000 talents were distributed, 
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palus, and Demosthenes and certain other statesmen 326/5 Bc 


were convicted of having accepted money from this 
source.? 

109. While the Olympic Games were being cele- 
brated, Alexander had it proclaimed in Olympia that 
all exiles should return to their cities, except those 
who had been charged with sacrilege or murder.’ He 
selected the oldest of his soldiers who were Mace- 
donians and released them from service ; there were 
ten thousand of these. He learned that many of 
them were in debt, and in a single day he paid their 
obligations, which were little short of ten thousand 
talents.® 

The Macedonians who remained with him were 
becoming insubordinate, and when he called them to 
an assembly, they interrupted him by shouting.‘ In 
a fury, he denounced them without regard to his own 
personal risk; then, having cowed the throng, he 
leaped down from the platform, seized the ring- 
leaders of the tumult with his own hands, and handed 
them over to his attendants for punishment.’ This 
made the soldiers’ hostility even more acute, so that 
the king appointed generals from specially selected 
Persians and advanced them into positions of re- 
sponsibility. At this, the Macedonians were repen- 


an act equally welcome to debtors and creditors. Plutarch 
(Alewander, 70. 2) uses the same total as Curtius (9870), 
but says that these were the debts of the guests at the mass 
marriage in Susa. Curtius expresses astonishment that the 
soldiers were so in debt. (From whom, as a matter of fact, 
would ten thousand soldiers borrow a talent each ?) At all 
events, Arrian (7. 12. 1) states specifically that the soldiers 
were Macedonian and each received a gift of a talent. 

4 The mutiny at Opis, continued from chap. 108. 3. 

5 Curtius, 10. 2. 30; Justin, 12. 11. 8. Arrian (7. 8. 3) 
says that he merely pointed out the ringleaders. 
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1 The preposition has been deleted by editors, but cp. 


SEG, 364. 61/2; Alexander’s army was filled ‘‘ to the 
number of the losses.”’ 





1 Anticles was archon at Athens from July 325 to June 
324 n.c. L. Cornelius Lentulus and Q. Publilius Philo were 
consuls in 327 8.c. (Broughton, 1. 145). In his narrative, 
Diodorus has reached, actually, the late summer of 324 3.c. 
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tant. Weeping, they urgently petitioned Alexander 326/5 n,c. 


to forgive them, and with difficulty persuaded him to 
take them back into favour. 


110. In the archonship of Anticles at Athens, the 325/4 2.c. 


Romans installed as consuls Lucius Cornelius and 
Quintus Popillius.t In this year Alexander secured 
replacements from the Persians equal to the number 
of these soldiers whom he had released, and assigned 
a thousand of them to the bodyguards? stationed at 
the court. In all respects he showed the same con- 
fidence in them as in the Macedonians. At this time 
Peucestes arrived with twenty thousand Persian bow- 
men and slingers. Alexander placed these in units 
with his other soldiers, and by the novelty of this in- 
novation created a force blended and adjusted to his 
own idea.? 

Since there were by now sons of the Macedonians 
born of captive women, he determined the exact 
number of these. There were about ten thousand, 
and he set aside for them revenues sufficient to pro- 
vide them with an upbringing proper for freeborn 
children, and set over them teachers to give them 
their proper training.* 

After this he marched with his army from Susa, 


The narrative of Curtius is lost down to the story of Alex- 
ander’s death. 

2 Arrian (7. 6. 3) states that these thousand formed a fifth 
squadron of the Companion Cavalry. 

3 Peucestes had been rewarded with the satrapy of Persia 
after saving Alexander’s life (chap. 99. 4). Of all Alexander’s 
generals he showed the greatest willingness to conciliate the 
Persians. Arrian has described these new units earlier 
(7. 11. 3-4) but places this event a year later (7. 23. 1). 

4 Plutarch, Alewander, 71. 5; Arrian, 7. 12 (stating that 
these were the children of the veterans who returned to Mace- 
donia) ; Justin, 12. 4. 6 (under 330 B.c.). 
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1 Yirrav RX ; Lirra F, but ep. chap. 65.2. The correction 


was made by Wesseling. 
2 A numeral has dropped out here. 





1 Diodorus’s topography is confused. His tradition (shared 
by Curtius) does not place the mutiny at Opis, as does Arrian ; 
hence Alexander is still at Susa. The ‘‘ Carian ’’ villages 
were in Babylonia (Book 19. 12. 1) and so on the right bank 
of the Tigris ; Sittacené was on the left bank (chap. 65. 2). 
The location of Sambana is unknown. Perhaps Alexander 
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crossed the Tigris, and encamped in the villages 325/48. 


called Carae. Thence for four days he marched 
through Sittacené and came to the place called Sam- 
bana.! There he remained seven days and, proceed- 
ing with the army, came on the third day to the 
Celones, as they are called. There dwells here down 
to our time a settlement of Boeotians who were moved 
in the time of Xerxes’s campaign, but still have not 
forgotten their ancestral customs. They are bilingual 
and speak like the natives in the one language, while 
in the other they preserve most of the Greek vocabu- 
lary, and they maintain some Greek practices.? 

After a stay of some days he resumed his march at 
length and diverging from the main road # for the 
purpose of sight-seeing he entered the region called 
Bagistané, a magnificent country covered with fruit 
trees and rich in everything which makes for good 
living. Next he came to a land which could support 
enormous herds of horses, where of old they say that 
there were one hundred and sixty thousand horses 
grazing, but at the time of Alexander’s visit there 
were counted only sixty thousand.‘ After a stay of 
thirty days he resumed the march and on the seventh 
crossed the Tigris twice. By ‘‘ Tigris’ in the text is not 
meant the Pasitigris (chap. 67. 1), which was south-east of 
Susa; the city was on the Choaspes and Eulaeus Rivers 
(Strabo, 15. 3. 4. 728). 

2 These are probably the Eretrians whom Herodotus men- 
tions (6. 119) as having been carried off by Xerxes, although 
he places them nearer to Susa. The place is mentioned again, 
Book 19.19.2. In their tenacious Hellenism, they anticipated 
the settlers of the Hellenistic period (cp. F. Grosso, Rivista di 
Filologia Classica, 36 (1958), 350-375). 

3 The age-old road from Baghdad to Hamadan, the main 
route from Mesopotamia to Iran. 

4 This was Nysa. Arrian (7. 13. 1) gives slightly different 
figures: formerly 150,000 mares, now 50,000. 
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day came to Ecbatana of Media. They say that its 325/4 p.c. 


circuit is two hundred and fifty stades. It contains 
the palace which is the capital of all Media and store- 
houses filled with great wealth. 

Here he refreshed his army for some time and 
staged a dramatic festival, accompanied by constant 
drinking parties among his friends. In the course of 
these, Hephaestion drank very much, fell ill, and died. 
The king was intensely grieved at this and entrusted 
his body to Perdiccas to conduct to Babylon, where 
he proposed to celebrate a magnificent funeral for 
him. 

111. During this period Greece was the scene of dis- 
turbances and revolutionary movements from which 
arose the war called Lamian.? The reason was this. 
The king had ordered all his satraps to dissolve 
their armies of mercenaries,’ and as they obeyed his 
instructions, all Asia was overrun with soldiers re- 
leased from service and supporting themselves by 
plunder. Presently they began assembling from all 
directions at Taenarum in Laconia, whither came 
also such of the Persian satraps and generals as had 
survived, bringing their funds and their soldiers, so 
that they constituted a joint force. Ultimately they 
chose as supreme commander the Athenian Leos- 
thenes, who was a man of unusually brilliant mind, 
and thoroughtly opposed to the cause of Alexander. 

Justin, 12. 12,11; Plutarch, Alexander, 72; Arrian, 7. 
14. 
2 Justin, 13. 5. 1-8. The war did not actually break out 
until after Alexander’s death, and Diodorus gives an account 


of it later (Book 18. 8 ff.) which repeats some of this material. 
3 Cp. chap. 106, 3. 





1 &v ols Kaipois trav gidwv “Hdaoriov peas xpnoduevos RX. 
2 dafjpav F. 
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4 Aewobeévns pev obv mpoopdpevos 76 wéyebos Tod 
moh€wou mept tatra dierpiBev. 6 8 ’AdeEavdpos 
TOV Koooaiwy arevlovvrwy éotparevaev én’ adrovs 
edlivm tH Svvaper. todto dé 76 €Ovos GAKH Sia- 
dépov Karouce’ pev THs Mndeias tv dpewny, me- 
moos 5€ TH TeV Témwv Svaxwpia Kal tals Kata 
méAepov aperais ovdémote Seordrny EmnAvy mpoo- 
edédexTo, GAAa Kal Kata tHv Ilepodv Bactrciav 
di€pewev avdAwrov Kai tére meppovnwariopévov 

5 od KarerAdyn THY TOV Maxeddvwy aperijv. 6 dé 
Baoweds mpoxatadaBdpevos tas mapddous Kai TAS 
Kocoaias tiv mAciorny TtopOjoas Kai Kata mdcas 
Tas ovpmdoKas mpotepa@v moAAovs pev améKrewwe 
tav BapBdpwr, roAAamdacious 8 elaypyoev. 

Oi S€ Koooator mdvrn vikdpevor Kat Sia 70 
TAHO0s T&v éadwkdtwv xareras hépovres HvayKd- 
obnoav rijs TOV aixpadudtwv cwrnpias THY SovAciav 

6 dAAd£acba. 816 Kai ta Kal? adrods émitpéavres 
erdyxavov eipyvns odv TH Toveiv TO TpooTarTdopEvoV 
7@ Baorre?. 6 Sé "AdeEavdpos* év*® *uépars rats 
mdoais TecoapdKovra KatamoAcunoas TO vos Kai 


1 pos RX. 2 Baoweds F. 
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He conferred secretly with the council at Athens and 25/4 s.c. 


was granted fifty talents to pay the troops and a stock 
of weapons sufficient to meet pressing needs. He 
sent off an embassy to the Aetolians, who were un- 
friendly to the king, looking to the establishment of 
an alliance with them, and otherwise made every 
preparation for war. 

So Leosthenes was occupied with such matters, 
being in no doubt about the seriousness of the pro- 
posed conflict, but Alexander launched a campaign 
with a mobile force against the Cossaeans, for they 
would not submit to him.’ This is a people out- 
standing in valour which occupied the mountains of 
Media; and relying upon the ruggedness of their 
country and their ability in war, they had never 
accepted a foreign master, but had remained un- 
conquered throughout the whole period of the Persian 
kingdom, and now they were too proudly self-confi- 
dent to be terrified of the Macedonian arms. The 
king, nevertheless, seized the routes of access into 
their country before they were aware of it, laid waste 
most of Cossaea, was superior in every engagement, 
and both slew many of the Cossaeans and captured 
many times more. 

So the Cossaeans were utterly defeated, and, dis- 
tressed at the number of their captives, were con- 
strained to buy their recovery at the price of national 
submission. They placed themselves in Alexander’s 
hands and were granted peace on condition that they 
should do his bidding. In forty days at most, he had 


1 Plutarch, Alexander, 72. 3; Arrian 7. 15. 1-3. This 
activity took place in the winter of 324/3 B.c. and was intended 
to solace Alexander’s grief for the death of Hephaestion. 


3 & omitted by F. 
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a 7 " > 
TOAELs agvoAoyous ev TALS dvaywplas KTLOGS GAVE- 
AdpBave THY dvvapw.* 
* * * 


112.7 "AA€Eavdpos KkatameToAcunKkws TO TOV 
Koooaiwy eOvos avélevée pera ris Suvdews Kal 
mpofyev emt BaBvAdvos, dei 5é Kata Tas orpato- 
medetas StaAdeirwy Kat thy ddvaywv davadapBdvwv 
2 Hnovxh mpofyev. dméxovros Sé adrod Tpraxootous 
atadiovs ths BaBvddvos of XadSatou Kadodpevor, 
peyloTnv pev ddfav ev dorpodroyia TeEpumeTrounLEvoL, 
dua 8€ twos aiwviov maparnpijcews mpodéyew 
eiwOdres ta pédAovra, mpoeyxeipicavto pev ef 
€avtav tods mpeoBuTdrous Kal peyiornv eurerpiav 
éxovras, did. Sé THs TOV dorépwr pavrelas yvovres 
tiv pédNovaav yivebar tod Bacwéws tehevray ev 
BaBvAdui mpoceragav unvica 76 Bacwre? rov Kiv- 
dvvov Kat mapaxeAedoacba® pndevi tpdrw wid 
3eis tiv méAW eicodov Tovjoacba: Stvacbat be 
adrov éxduyciv tov Kivduvov, édv dvaorqon TOV 
Kabnpnuévov dd Iepodv tod BijAov Tdgov Kal THY 
BeBovdrevpevny d8ov emoricas tapéAOn tiv mdduv. 

Tév 8€ dmoorakévrwv XadSaiwv 6 mpoKpibeis, 
dvopa Bededavrns, TH pév Baowret ovveAdeiv cis 
Adyous odk érdAunce Sua Tov ddBov, Nedpyw 8 

1 The abrupt ending of this paragraph, where we should 
expect at least the length of Alexander’s stay, and the asyn- 
detical beginning of chap. 112 coincide with the intrusion 


of an unwanted dating formula to indicate a lacuna in the 
archetype. ; near 

2 The manuscripts begin this chapter with the words ‘Ex 
dpxovros 8 *AOjvyo . . . ev ‘Pdun xareordOnoav Snaroe Aevxwos 
KopvijAvos AévrAos Kal Kéuros IlomiAos. éml 8& rovrwv. The 
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BOOK XVII. 111. 6—112, 3 


conquered this people. He founded strong cities at 95/4 wc. 


strategic points and rested his army. 
* * * 

112. After the conclusion of his war with the Cos- 
saeans, Alexander set his army in motion and marched 
towards Babylon in easy stages, interrupting the 
march frequently and resting the army.1_ While he 
was still three hundred furlongs from the city, the 
scholars called Chaldaeans, who have gained a great 
reputation in astrology and are accustomed to pre- 
dict future events by a method based on age-long 
observations, chose from their number the eldest and 
most experienced. By the configuration of the stars 
they had learned of the coming death of the king in 
Babylon, and they instructed their representatives to 
report to the king the danger which threatened. 
They told their envoys also to urge upon the king 
that he must under no circumstances make his entry 
into the city ; that he could escape the danger if he 
re-erected the tomb of Belus which had been de- 
molished by the Persians,? but he must abandon his 
intended route and pass the city by. 

The leader of the Chaldaean envoys, whose name 
was Belephantes,? was not bold enough to address the 
king directly but secured a private audience with 


1 Justin, 12. 13. 3-5; Plutarch, Alexander, 73. 1-2; Ar- 
rian, 7. 16. 5-18. 6. 

2 Arrian (7. 17. 1-4) makes the reverse statement, that the 
priests wanted to keep the revenues of the temple of Bel to 
themselves. 5 The name is not otherwise reported. 


archon’s name is missing and the consuls are repeated from 
chap. 110. 


8 The manuscripts have mapackevdoacbat, which was cor- 
rected by Dindorf. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


evi’ tov “AAcEdvdpov didwy Kar’ idiav éevrvyav Kal 
Ta Kata pépos amayyeikas Héiov SnAdou TH 
4Bacire?t. 6 8 ?AdAdgavdpos axovoas mapa Tob 
Nedpyov tiv tav Xaddaiwy mpdppnow KaterAayy 
Kal paddov det TH ayxivoiavy TOY avdpdv Kal 
ddéav avadoyilopevos éerapatrero TH puxyv. TéAos 
S€ rods moANods Tav didwy amoareidas eis TIV 
moAw avros eis dAAnv arparov petaBadwr* trapia- 
Aage tiv BaBvAdva Kal Karacrpatotedevoas aro 
oradiwy Siaxociwy jovyiav elyev. 
Ildvrwy d€ Oavpaldvrwy Frov mpos abrov dAdo. 
te TAcious tav ‘EAAjvwv Kat t&v dirocddwv ot 
5 wept Tov "Avd€apyov. obror Se pabdvres riv aitiav 
Kal Tots ex pidocodias xpnodpevor Adyous evepy@s 
Tooobrov peteOnkay adrov wore KaTadpovijcat pev 
mdons pavrikhs, pddvora S€ THs mapa Xaddatous 
TpoTimwpevns. dtdomep 6 Bacwdevs, Wamepel TeTPW- 
pevos Thy Wuxny Kal Tots TOV dilocdday byracbets 
Adyots,® cis tiv BaBvrdAdva pera THs duvdpews 
6 clonAev. tav 8 eyywpiwv, Kabdrep Kal mpdTepov, 
piravOpdrrws trodexouevwv Tods oTpaTiwras dmrav- 
TEs Wpunoayv mpos aveow Kal Tpudyv, ToAARS TOV 
emiTnociwy mapeckevacperns darptAcias. 
Tatra pev odv éempaxyOn Kata tobrov tov éevi- 
avurov. 


1 $é ru F. 

* eis GdAnv atpamdv mapiAdage RX; eis GAAnv @tpamdv pera- 
mapnAdage TF. Some participle such as peraBaddy (Fischer) 
had apparently been lost. 

3 JmaxBeis Adyors RX ; Adyous dyracbeis F. 
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Nearchus, one of Alexander’s Friends, and told him 3325/4 ».c. 


everything in detail, requesting him to make it known 
to the king. When Alexander, accordingly, learned 
from Nearchus ' about the Chaldaeans’ prophecy, he 
was alarmed and more and more disturbed, the more 
he reflected upon the ability and high reputation of 
these people. After some hesitation, he sent most of 
his Friends into Babylon, but altered his own route 
so as to avoid the city and set up his headquarters in 
a camp at a distance of two hundred furlongs.? 

This act caused general astonishment and many 
of the Greeks came to see him, notably among the 
philosophers Anaxarchus.? When they discovered the 
reason for his action, they plied him with arguments 
drawn from philosophy and changed him to the 
degree that he came to despise all prophetic arts, 
and especially that which was held in high regard by 
the Chaldaeans.t It was as if the king had been 
wounded in his soul and then healed by the words 
of the philosophers, so that he now entered Babylon 
with his army. As on the previous occasion,® the 
population received the troops hospitably, and all 
turned their attention to relaxation and pleasure, 
since everything necessary was available in profusion. 

These were the events of this year. 


1 Plutarch, Alexander, 73. 1. 

2 Arrian does not think that Alexander heeded the warn- 
ings of the Chaldeans, but quotes Aristobulus (7. 17. 5-6) to 
the effect that Alexander did wish to avoid the city, but could 
not pass it because of the swamps. 

3 Justin, 12. 13. 5. This was the celebrated philosopher of 
Abdera, of the school of Democritus. He had been with 
Alexander throughout the campaign. 

4 That is, astrology. It is odd that Diodorus should speak 
so well of Greek rationalism, when in this case the Chaldaeans 
knew better. 5 Cp. chap. 64. 4. 
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113. *En’ dpyovros 8 *"AOjvnow ’Aynotov ‘Pw- 
patot Katéornoav dadrovs Tduov Idmdov Kal 
Ilaripiov, dAvpmias 8 yOn tetdprn mpds rats 
éxatov Kal déka, Kal? tw évica orddiov Muxivas 
“Pddios. Kara S€ tobrov tov xpdvov &€ dmdons 
oxedov ris olxouperns ov mpécBers, of ev ovy- 
Xaipovres emi tois Katopbwpacw, of Sé oreda- 
vodvtes, GANoi 8€ didias Kal ovppaylas riWepevor, 
mroAXot S€ Swpeas peyadompercis Kopilovres, Ties 

2 d€ dmep Tav eyKadovpevwy amodoyovpevor. xupis 
yap Tav ano Ths ’Acias Ovdv Kal méAewr, ere dé 
dvvacrav, moAdol Kal tdv ex ris Edparns Kal 
Aiins Karivrnoar, ex ev ArBins KapynSdvior Kat 
AtBugoivixes Kal mavres of tiv TmapdAvov oixobyres 
pexpe t&v ‘Hpardciwy ornrdv, ex € rijs Edparns 
ai te TOV “EAAijvev mores e&érreppav Kat Maxe- 
doves, Ere S€ "TAAupiol Kai trav epi tov ’ASpiav 
oikovvtwy of mAcious, Ta TE Opdxia yévn Kal TOV 
mAnowxdpwv Tadrarav, dv tote mp&tov 76 yévos 
eyvacOn Tapa Tots “EAAnow. 

3 ‘O 8€ ’Areéavdpos aroypadiy AaBav tav mpéo- 
Bewv d:érake rots ev mpwrors SiSdvar tas azroKpi- 
ges Kal Tois EAs dao. Kat mpwrois ev expy- 
pdrice tois brep Tov lepdv Tapayeyernpevoss, 
deutépois dé Tois TEpt TOV Swpedv qKovow, éffjs 
de tots audioByrHces exovor mpos rods dpudpovs, 





1 Hegesias (as the name appears in the Attic inscriptions) 
was archon from July 324 to June 323 s.c. The consuls of 
326 3.c. were C. Poetelius Libo Visolus and L. Papirius 
Cursor (Broughton, 1. 146). The Olympic Games were held 
in the summer of 324 B.c. (chap. 109. 1). The name of the 
victor is given as Macinnas by Eusebius. The time was 
actually the spring of 323 3.c. 
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113. When Agesias was archon at Athens, the 3024/3 ».c, 


Romans installed as consuls Gaius Publius and Pa- 
pirius, and the one hundred and fourteenth celebra- 
tion of the Olympic Games took place, in which 
Micinas of Rhodes won the foot race.1 Now from 
practically all the inhabited world came envoys on 
various missions, some congratulating Alexander on 
his victories, some bringing him crowns, others con- 
cluding treaties of friendship and alliance, many 
bringing handsome presents, and some prepared to 
defend themselves against accusations. Apart from 
the tribes and cities as well as the local rulers of Asia, 
many of their counterparts in Europe and Libya put 
in an appearance; from Libya, Carthaginians and 
Libyphoenicians and all those who inhabit the coast 
as far as the Pillars of Heracles ; from Europe, the 
Greek cities and the Macedonians also sent embas- 
sies, as well as the Illyrians and most of those who 
dwell about the Adriatic Sea, the Thracian peoples 
and even those of their neighbours the Gauls, whose 
people became known then first in the Greek world.? 

Alexander drew up a list of the embassies and 
arranged a schedule of those to whom first he would 
give his reply and then the others in sequence.? First 
he heard those who came on matters concerning re- 
ligion ; second, those who brought gifts ; next, those 
who had disputes with their neighbours; fourth, 


2 Justin, 12. 13. 1-2; Arrian, 7. 15, 4-6 (embassies from 
the west); 19. 1-2 (embassies from the Greeks). Arrian 
(7. 15. 5-6) expresses doubt about the embassy from Rome, 
reported among others by Cleitarchus (Jacoby, Fragmente 
der griechischen Historiker, no. 137, F 31; from Pliny, 
Naturalis Historia, 3. 57). 

3 These ingenious and methodical arrangements of Alex- 
ander’s court are not otherwise reported. 
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a ~ ~ 4 tA 

TeTapTols d€ Tols Tepl TOV idiwTLKaV YKovot, TEL- 
a ‘ a / ~ 

mows d€ Tots avrTwdyovor tepi THs Kabddov Tad 


4 puydiwy. tots pev obv *Hrelous mpwdrous expy- 


bo 


pdricev, clra “Appwredor kat AcAdots kat Kopw- 
Qlows, ére S€ "Emudavpiows Kat tots adAow, Kara 
Thy ddgav ta&v lep@v mpoKxpivwy tas evrev&eis. 
mdoas d€ Tais mpeoBelas diAotiunbels Keyapio- 
pévas Sobvar Tas amoKpiceis edapeoTovpevas amé- 
Avoe Kata TO dSuvaror. 

114. ’AzoAvoas 5é tas mpeaPelas mepi THY Ta- 
dnv eyivero tot ‘Hdatotiwvos. tocadrny 8é 
oTrovony emoujoato mpos THY THs expopas eért- 
pércvav wore p47) Ldvov TAS Tpoyeyernuevas Tap? 
avOpwrrots radas brepBarecbar, aAAd Kal Tots éco- 
peevois pundepiav brépleow Katadimetv. Kal yap 
Hyarnoev adrtov pddwota’ tav ev otopyh dpidwv 
So€alopevwn Kat pera Thy TeAevTHY eriunoev adrov 
avurrepBArjtws. C&vra pev yap mpoerinoe mavTwv 
Tov dilwyv, Katmep Kpartepod diAtav exovros evd- 
purArov. emel yap tis Tv ératpwy «lmev pndev 
katadecotepov ‘Hdaroriwvos tov Kparepov orépye- 
aba, éenedbeyéato Kpatepov pev yap «ivar pido- 
Baowréa, “Hfaotiwva dé diraddEavdpov. tis dé 
Aapeiov pntpos Kata THY mpwTnv evrevéw bia THV 
adyvowav mpooxuvovtons tov “Hdatotiwva ws ovra 
Baowda Kat peta tiv emiyywow d.vaTperopevns 
elvev, Mydev dpovrions, & pArep: Kal yap obros 
*AdeEavdpos. 


KadAou yap 6 “Hdaotiwy tocavtns e€ovolas 


1 nddora Reiske ; adbrov tats THv R; adrov trav XE. 
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those who had problems concerning themselves alone; 324/3 ».c. 


and fifth, those who wished to present arguments 
against receiving back their exiles. He dealt with 
the Eleians first, then with the Ammonians and the 
Delphians and the Corinthians, as well as with the 
Epidaurians and the rest, receiving their petitions in 
the order of importance of the sanctuaries. In all 
cases he made every effort to deliver replies which 
would be gratifying, and sent everyone away content 
so far as he was able. 

114. When the embassies had been dismissed, 
Alexander threw himself into preparations for the 
burial of Hephaestion. He showed such zeal about 
the funeral that it not only surpassed all those pre- 
viously celebrated on earth but also left no possibility 
for anything greater in later ages. He had loved 
Hephaestion most of the group of Friends who were 
thought to have been high in his affections, and after 
his death showed him superlative honour. In his life- 
time, he had preferred him to all, although Craterus 
had a rival claim to his love; so, for example, that 
when one of the companions said that Craterus was 
loved no less than Hephaestion, Alexander had 
answered that Craterus was king-loving, but Hephae- 
stion was Alexander-loving. At their first meeting 
with Dareius’s mother, when she from ignorance had 
bowed to Hephaestion supposing him to be the king 
and was distressed when this was called to her atten- 
tion, Alexander had said: ‘‘ Never mind, mother. 
For actually he too is Alexander.” ? 

As a matter of fact, Hephaestion enjoyed so much 

1 That is, Craterus loved Alexander as the king, Hephaes- 
tion loved Alexander for himself. On the relations between 


Craterus and Hephaestion cp. Plutarch, Alexander, 47. 5-7. 
2 Cp. chap. 37. 5-6. 
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\ = > -, / e a > 
Kat didtkis exowdver mappnoias ws ris "OAvp- 
muddos dAXorpiws éxovons mpos atrov dia Tov 
POdvov Kal Kara Tas emaToAds emiTismons adbtr@ 
/ A > 4 , »” , 
okAnpdtepov Kat amewWovens Ta Te dAda ypdipat 
mpos adray emimAnkTiuKGs Kal Kata TIV emoToAnV 
emt redevris Oetvar tabra: Kat mpdos judas mavouv 
SiaPaddropévyn Kat px) xar€mrawe pnd€ azretdren €i Se 
/, / ¢ a“ / x A oe "AX / 
HH, petpiws nuiv pedjoer: oldas yap ort é€- 
avdpos Kpeittwy amdavTwr. 
4 ‘O 8 obv Baawreds ra mpos THV expopav Tapa- 
oxevaldpevos tats pev mAnciov modcou mpooérake 
A vA 4, ‘ ‘ lol > ~ 
Kara, Svvapuv ovpBadrdAcobar mpds Tov THs expopas 
Kdopov, Taou dé Tois Kata TH *Aciav oikovat 
mpooératev 76 Tapa Tois Ilépoaus iepov mip Kadov- 
pevov emipedds oBéoar, wéexpr av tedéon TH €K- 
dopdv: robro bé eidacw ot Hepoa moveiv Kara. 
5 Tas TOV Baowéwy TeAcvTds. Td dé TARO0S xademov 
oiwvor éribero 76 mpdcTaypa Kal TO Oetov dreAdu- 
Bavov mpoonpaivey tov Tob Baowéws Odvartov. 
>? / A ele a / ~ 
eyévero d€ kal dAAa onpeta mapddofa mpodnAobvra. 
A > /, v4 ‘ e A a 
tiv ’AdcEdvdpov redevTiVv, TEpt Gv puKpov VoTEpov 
épotpev, Stay Tov Tept THs expopas Adyov aodG- 
pev. 

115. Tadv yap hyepovewr Kat didwy Exaotos aro- 
yaldpevos Tis Tod BacwWdws dpeokeias Kareckeda- 
mn >? f ‘ ~ ‘ ~ ” 
lev eiSwra 8 eAédavtos Kat ypucod Kai Trav dAAwv 
trav Oavpalopevwv rap’ avOpwro.s, adros b€ Tovs 
apxutéxrovas abpotcas Kat Aertoupyav TAAIos Tob 





1 Hephaestion’s usage here suggests the pluralis majestatis. 
He can hardly mean anyone but himself. 
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power and freedom of speech based on this friendship 324/3 ».c. 


that when Olympias was estranged from him because 
of jealousy and wrote sharp criticisms and threats 
against him in her letters, he felt strong enough to 
answer her reproachfully and ended his letter as 
follows: ‘‘ Stop quarrelling with us and do not be 
angry or menacing. If you persist, we ! shall not be 
much disturbed. You know that Alexander means 
more to us than anything.” 

As part of the preparations for the funeral, the king 
ordered the cities of the region to contribute to its 
splendour in accordance with their ability, and he 
proclaimed to all the peoples of Asia that they should 
sedulously quench what the Persians call the sacred 
fire, until such time as the funeral should be ended. 
This was the custom of the Persians when their kings 
died, and people thought that the order was an ill 
omen, and that heaven was foretelling the king’s own 
death. There were also at this time other strange 
signs pointing to the same event, as we shall relate 
shortly, after we have finished the account of the 
funeral.” 

115. Each of the generals and Friends tried to meet 
the king’s desires and made likenesses of Hephaestion 
in ivory and gold and other materials which men hold 
in high regard.* Alexander collected artisans and an 
army of workmen and tore down the city wall to a 

2 A similar account of Hephaestion’s funeral was probably 
given by Curtius and is now lost from the manuscript of book 
10. The references in Justin (12. 12. 12), Plutarch (Alewander, 
72), and Arrian (7. 14) are briefer, and locate it before, not 
after, the Cossaean campaign. See Addenda. 

3 These were probably medallions or small images to be 
worn in wreaths, as one wore images of the gods. It was a 


common ancient practice, employed later in the case of the 
Hellenistic kings and the Roman emperors. 
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pev reixyous KabeiAev emt Seka oradiovs, THv & 
ori TAWOov dvareEdpevos Kal Tov Sexdpevov THY 
mupav tomov opadcv KatacKevdcas @Koddunoe 
TeTpdmAeupov mupdv, oradiaias ovens éxdorns 
mAeupas. eis tpidkovra dé Sdpous SieAdpevos Tov 
Tomov Kal KaTaoTpwoas Tas dpoddas fowikwv 
oreAdxeou TeTpdywvov émoinoe Tav TO KaTacKed- 
acpa. pera dé Tadra mepieTiber TH TreptBdAw TavTi 
Kdopov, od THv pev KpynTida xpvoat mevrnpiKal 
mp@pat avverrArpovv, obdaar Tov apiOuov Svaxdovar 
TecoapdKovrTa, emi Sé€ THY emwTidwv exovaa dvo 
pev rok€dras eis ydovu Kkexabixdras TeTpamxeLs, 
avdpudvtas Sé mevramyyers KabwrAvopevous, Tods 
Sé peraéd rémovs dowiKides dveTArjpovy mAnrat. 
3 brepdvw S€ rovTwv TH Sevtépay eravetyov xwpav 
SaSes mevrexaidexamnyes, Kata pev tiv AaPrv 
éxovoa xpuvaods oredadvous, kata dé THY exdAdyw- 
ow derods Svatemerakdras* Tas TTépuyas Kal KdTw 
vevovras, Tapa Sé Tas Paces Spdkovtas adopSvras 
tovs aetovs.? Kara dé Tv TpiTnY Tepipopay KaTeE- 
oxevaoto Cowv ravrodanayv mARO0s Kuvnyoupéevwv. 
4 €mevra 1) pev TeTApTN Ywpa KEevTavpopaxiayv xpv- 
ov clyev, 4 5é méumrn ddovras Kal tadpous 
évadrAa€ xpuoots. 70 8° avedtepov pépos émem)r- 
pwro® Maxedovuxdv Kat BapBapixdv draw, dv 
pev Tas av8payabias, dv S€é ras Arras onwawevTwv. 
éml maou Sé edevoriKercav Leipyves Siudkowdou Kat 
Suvdpevar AeAnOdrws Seéacban Tods ev adrais ovras 
Kal ddovras émiKydvov Opivov TH TETEAEUTNKOTL. 


bo 


1 Svamerraxdras RX. 2 epi rods aetous F. 
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distance of ten furlongs. He collected the baked tiles 324/3 ».c. 


and levelled off the place which was to receive the 
pyre, and then constructed this square in shape, each 
side being a furlong in length. He divided up the 
area into thirty compartments and laying out the 
roofs upon the trunks of palm trees wrought the 
whole structure into a square shape. Then he de- 
corated all the exterior walls. Upon the foundation 
course were golden prows of quinqueremes in close 
order, two hundred and forty in all. Upon the cat- 
heads each carried two kneeling archers four cubits 
in height, and (on the deck) armed male figures five 
cubits high, while the intervening spaces were occu- 
pied by red banners fashioned out of felt. Above 
these, on the second level, stood torches fifteen cubits 
high with golden wreaths about their handles. At 
their flaming ends perched eagles with outspread 
wings looking downward, while about their bases were 
serpents looking up at the eagles. On the third level 
were carved a multitude of wild animals being pur- 
sued by hunters. The fourth level carried a centauro- 
machy rendered in gold, while the fifth showed lions 
and bulls alternating, also in gold. The next higher 
level was covered with Macedonian and Persian arms, 
testifying to the prowess of the one people and to the 
defeats of the other. On top of all stood Sirens, hol- 
lowed out and able to conceal within them persons 
who sang a lament in mourning for the dead. The 


1 The brevity of Diodorus’s account leaves the meaning a 
little obscure. It is possible that the ground plan was divided 
into thirty transverse compartments, each thus about 22 feet 
wide and 220 yards long. Each of these could be roofed with 
flat timbers to support the next higher section of the pyre. 


3 éxdnpodro X 3 dromenAjpwro F. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


570 8° typos Hv dAov Tob KaTacKevdoparos myXELS 
mAelous TOV EKATOV TpLAKOVTG. 

Kadodov 8€ trav Te yepmovenv Kal TOV oTpaTLWTaV 
dmdvrwy Kal TOv mpéeoPewv, ert dé TOV eyxwpiwv 
hrorynbevrwy cis Tov THs expopas Kdopov pact 
70 TAHG0s TOV avadAwlevtTwr xpnudtwr yeyovéevat 

6 wAclw TOV pupiwv Kai SicxyiAiwy Taddvrwy. daKo- 
AovOws S€é radrn 7H peyadompereia Kal TOV dAAwv 
yevonéevwv Kata THY eKpopay TyYLOV TO TEAEvTAToV 
mpocéragtev amact Ovew ‘Hdaoriwn bed map- 
édpw's Kal yap Kata tUynv Heev els TOV Pilwy 
Ditixmos, xpnopov depwv map’ “"Aupwvos MWew 
‘Hdaoriwv bed. Sudmep yevopevos mepixapis ez 
T® Kal Tov Oedv KexupwKevar THY adtod yropnv® 
mp@ros TH Ovaiav éretédecev Kal 70 TAGO0s ap- 
mpas bredeato, ptpia Tov apiOuov Boas tepeta 
mavTooard. 

116. Mera dé rHv exdopay eis avécets Kal Travn- 
yupixov Biov extparrévtos Tob BaoiAéws, SoKobvros 
ioyvew tore mAcioTov Kal pddtor’ eddaypoveiv, 7 
mempwpevn avvyper tov bd THS dicews adT@ 
avyKexwpnpevov Tod Civ xpdvov. 00d dé Kai TO 
Qeiov eorjpawe thy TeAevTiy adtod, ToAAdY Kal 
Trapaddéwy oiwvav Kat onueiwy ovvTeAovpevav. 


1 The manuscripts have zpod$pw, but ep. Lucian, Calum- 
niae non temere credendum, 17. 148: Ovov mapédpw «kal 
dAeéixdxw OG. Editors have corrected accordingly. 

2 ent tr Oe@ Kupdoavre tiv adrob yrapnv X. 





1 Justin (12. 12. 12) gives the same figure ;-*Plutarch 
(Alewander, 72. 3) and Arrian (7. 14. 8), 10,000 talents. 

2 Lucian (Calumniae non temere credendum, 17) gives a 
fuller account of Hephaestion’s deification; he received 
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total height of the pyre was more than one hundred 3324/3 ».c. 


and thirty cubits. 

All of the generals and the soldiers and the envoys 
and even the natives rivalled one another in con- 
tributing to the magnificence of the funeral, so, it is 
said, that the total expense came to over twelve 
thousand talents. In keeping with this magnificence 
and the other special marks of honour at the funeral, 
Alexander ended by decreeing that all should sacrifice 
to Hephaestion as god coadjutor.2. As a matter of 
fact, it happened just at this time that Philip, one of 
the Friends, came bearing a response from Ammon 
that Hephaestion should be worshipped as a god. 
Alexander was delighted that the god had ratified his 
own opinion, was himself the first to perform the sa- 
crifice, and entertained everybody handsomely. The 
sacrifice consisted of ten thousand victims of all sorts. 

116. After the funeral, the king turned to amuse- 
ments and festivals, but just when it seemed that he 
was at the peak of his power and good fortune, Fate 
cut off the time allowed him by nature to remain 
alive. Straightway heaven also began to foretell his 
death, and many strange portents and signs occurred. 


temples and precincts in the cities, his name was used in the 
most solemn of oaths, and he received sacrifice as a mdpedpos 
kat adde€ixaxos Beds. No archaeological record of any of this 
remains (C. Habicht, Gottmenschentum und griechische 
Stddte, 1956), and the ancient tradition was various. Justin 
(12. 12. 12) reports, like Diodorus, that Alexander ordered 
that Hephaestion was to be worshipped ‘“‘ ut deum.”’ Plut- 
arch (Alewander, 72. 2) states that Ammon recommended 
that he should be honoured as a hero, and so did he also 
according to Arrian (7. 23. 6), after first refusing to allow 
him divine worship (7. 14. 7). The term zdpedpos is odd: 
elsewhere it seems to mean a priest (G. E. Bean, Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 72 (1952), 118. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


2 Tod yap Baciréws ddevpopevov Kal ris Bacwwucfs 
eobiros Kal diadiparos émi twos Opdvov rebévros 
TOV eyxwpiwr tis Sedepevos EAVOn Tas 7éSas adbro- 
pdrws Kal Aabeov rods diAaxas SifAOe Sid tO THs 

3adAfs Ovpdv dverixwAdrws. mpoceAOdv 8 7H 
Opdvm Kal tiv Bacwsciy evdvadpuevos éobAra Kal 
TO Siddnua mepileuevos exdbicev emt rdov Opdvov 
Kal TI Hovxlav Hye. yrwobelons' 8¢ rhs mpdéews 
6 Baowreds Karamdayels TO mapddoéov mpoofAbe 
7@ Opdvw Kai xwpis KatarAi~ews jovyh tov dv- 
Opwrov dvéxpwe tis dv Kat ri BovdAdsuevos tobro 

4 mpage. Tob dé eitovros pndev dmAds ywdoxew 
Tots pdvTeot mpocavabeuevos epi rob onpeiov 
Todrov pev Kara THY exelvwv Kplow dméxrewer, 
Omws Ta onpawépeva Svoxeph cis éxeivov Tpérnrat, 
adros d¢ avahaBay rHv éobfjra Kal Oeots drotpo- 
mratos Wdoas ev dywvia KabevoriKer Kal ris TeV 
Xaddaiwy mpoppicews euvnudvevoe Kal rods pév 
ovpretcavras pidoadpous mrapeAbeiv eis rv BaBu- 
Adva* Katepéudero, tiv dé réyvnv trav XadSaiwv 
kal THY TOV avdpOv ayytvovav eOavpale, abdrov 


1 wopwobeions F. 2 BaBvAwviay RX. 





1 Plutarch, Alexander, 73. 3-4, says that the prisoner had 
been miraculously freed by Serapis; Arrian, 7. 24. 1-3, that 
he had not been held in bonds. 

* The significance of the royal throne in the Orient has 
appeared in chap. 66. 3-7 (p. 306, note 2). If the man was a 
native, he may have regarded it as a sanctuary, or at least as 
a place of refuge from the pursuing guards; in Arrian’s 
account, they did not venture to remove him by force ‘‘ be- 
cause of some Persian custom.”’ (According to the anecdote 
traced back to Trogus by O. Seel (Pompeius Trogus, Frag- 
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Once when the king was being rubbed with oil and 3214/8 n.c. 


the royal robe and diadem were lying on a chair, one 
of the natives who was kept in bonds was spontane- 
ously freed from his fetters, escaped his guards’ 
notice, and passed through the doors of the palace 
with no one hindering.1_ He went to the royal chair, 
put on the royal dress and bound his head with the 
diadem, then seated himself upon the chair and re- 
mained quiet.? As soon as the king learned of this, he 
was terrified at the odd event, but walked to the chair 
and without showing his agitation asked the man 
quietly who he was and what he meant by doing 
this. When he made no reply whatsoever,? Alex- 
ander referred the portent to the seers for interpreta- 
tion and put the man to death in accordance with 
their judgement, hoping that the trouble which was 
forecast by his act might light upon the man’s own 
head.t He picked up the clothing and sacrificed to 
the gods who avert evil, but continued to be seriously 
troubled. He recalled the prediction of the Chal- 
daeans and was angry with the philosophers who had 
persuaded him to enter Babylon. He was impressed 
anew with the skill of the Chaldaeans and their in- 


menta, 1956, 109 f.), it was ‘‘ capital’ for anyone to sit on 
the throne of the king of Persia.) Plutarch, Alewander, 73. 
4, states that he was a Greek. It is possible that he did not 
put on the royal garments, but merely held them. Later 
references to the significance of the throne are Dio, 50. 10. 2 ; 
56. 29. 1; Script. Hist. Aug., Septimius Severus, 1.9. See 
Addenda. 

3 Either because he was too frightened to speak, or because 
he did not speak Greek. Plutarch makes him claim to have 
been inspired by Serapis, but this did not save him from 
execution. 

4 Plutarch, Alewander, 74. 1. Arrian (7. 24. 3) reports 
only that he was tortured to make him explain his actions. 
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DIODORUS OF SICILY 


be Tovs tats edpnowoytas Karacogpilopevous Tv 
ddvapu Tis mempwmervns €Braodre. 

5 Mer’ ddriyov 8€ do onyciov adr rept rijs Ba- 
oireias* 7d Saydviov éméornoe. Bovdopévov yap 
avrod Pedoacba rHv mept tiv BaBvddva® Aipvyv 
Kal mA€ovros peta t&v didwy ev tow dxdrous ef? 
Heepas pwéev Twas amoox.abetons Tis vedds dnd TOV 
adMwv oxaddv emdavijOn pdvos, date Kal THY 

6owrnpiavy droyvdvar: Emevtra Sid twos advddvos 
orevod Kal ovpreruKacpevov S€évdpecu SiarrA€ovros 
kal TOV pev depKerpevwr, Tod Se diadjpuatos t70 
tovTwv apbevtos Kal méAw eis Thy Xivnv TeadvTOS 
els tov éeperar® mpoovngduevos Kat BovAdpevos 
dogards coat 70 diddynua mpocdbero TH Kepary 

a Kai mpooevijEaro 7T@ TAoiw. pets Sé tpuepas Kai 
Tas loas viKras SiarrAavnbeis dieowOn Kal 76 Sid- 
Sypa mepiOeuevos aveAriorws mdédw rots pavreot 
mpooavedepe Trept TOV tpoonwawopevwv. 

117. Tovrwv S¢ Tapakerevopevwr* Ovatas ém- 
Tereiv tots ects peyadompereis pera mdons 
oTrovdts tapeKkAnOn mpds twa TeV gitwv Myd.ov 
Tov @erradcv emt K@pov €Aeiv: Kae? modAdv 

. reste tedevris, as Fischer, or rod Bacwéws reAeurijs. 

aBvAwviav R, perhaps rightly; the great swamp was 
well to the south of Babylon. 


danperdav Be 
méAw trapakeAevopevew X. 





1 Or, perhaps, ‘‘ about his death” ; ep. note 1 above 

® Arrian (7. 22) tells this story earlier than the one about 
the throne, and gives various accounts about the incident of 
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sight, and generally railed at those who used specious 3824/3 ».c. 


reasoning to argue away the power of Fate. 

A little while later heaven sent him a second por- 
tent about his kingship. He had conceived the desire 
to see the great swamp of Babylonia and set sail with 
his friends in a number of skiffs.2, For some days his 
boat became separated from the others and he was 
lost and alone, fearing that he might never get out 
alive. As his craft was proceeding through a narrow 
channel where the reeds grew thickly and overhung 
the water, his diadem was caught and lifted from his 
head by one of them and then dropped into the swamp. 
One of the oarsmen swam after it and, wishing to 
return it safely, placed it on his head and so swam 
back to the boat. After three days and nights of 
wandering, Alexander found his way to safety just as 
he had again put on his diadem when this seemed 
beyond hope. Again he turned to the soothsayers 
for the meaning of all this. 

117. They bade him sacrifice to the gods on a grand 
scale and with all speed, but he was then called away 
by Medius, the Thessalian, one of his Friends, to take 
part in a comus.? There he drank much unmixed 


the lost diadem and its recovery; it was the other boats 
which became lost, but Alexander sent a pilot and rescued 
them. 

3 Justin, 12. 13. 7. These events are described from the 
royal journal more circumstantially by Plutarch, Alexander, 
75. 3, and Arrian, 7. 24, 4-25. 1. Medius belonged to a 
noble family of Larisa and had accompanied Alexander as a 
personal friend, not in a military capacity (Berve, Alewander- 
reich, 2, no. 521). Aelian ( Varia Historia, 3. 23) gives a day- 
by-day account of Alexander’s drinking and resting during 
the last three weeks of his life, crediting this to Eumenes of 
Cardia, the keeper of the journal, but gives the month 
wrongly as Dius. See Addenda. 
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dxpatov éudopnbets emt teAevris ‘Hpaxddous péya 
2 moripiov mAnpwoas e&émev. advw S€ domep b7d 
twos mAnyhs loxvpas memAnypévos dveorévate 
péya Bojoas Kat bro trav didwy danAddrTETO 
xElpaywyovpuevos. €dOds 8° of pev wept ri Oepa- 
mevav exdeEduevor Karékhwvay adrov Kal mpoor- 
3 Spevov emipeAds, Tod S¢ wdbovs emuretvovtos Kat 
T@v latpav ovykdnbervtwy BonOijca pev oddels 
eduv7On, moddois S€ mévois Kai Sewais ddynddor 
ovoxebeis, ered) TO Civ anéyvw, mepiehdpevos Tov 
4 daxtvduov edwxe Ilepdixxa. trav dé didwy émepw- 
trévrav, Tin rv Baowelav drodcizes; elev, TO 
KpatioTw, Kat mpocedbeyéaro, tadrnv TeAcvTatav 
pwviv mpo€uevos, Ste peyav aydva att@ éemurdduov 
ovoTHoovrar mdvres of mpwrevovres Tav didlwv. 
5 obros ev obv Tov mpoeipyuevov TpdrToV érededT NTE 
Baotrevoas ern dddeKa Kal phvas éentd, mpdkers 
dé peyioras KaTepyacdpevos od pdvov TaV mpd 
atdrob Bacwevodr7wr, adda Kal t&v vorepov éco- 
Levon péxpt TO Kal? yuds Biov. 





1 Justin, 12. 13. 8-9. Arrian (7. 27. 2) gives this story of 
the sudden stab of pain as a variant version, and Plutarch 
(Alexander, 75. 3-4) specifically denies it. Diodorus here 
explains the ‘‘ cup of Heracles’? mentioned by Plutarch. 
There was an annual festival of the death of Heracles on Mt. 
Oeta, with which Medius, as a Thessalian, was familiar. Its 
date has been unknown (M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der 
griechischen Religion, 1, 1941, p. 120), but this anecdote may 
indicate that it occurred in the Macedonian month of Dae- 
sius. 

2 Curtius, 10. 5.4; Justin, 12. 15. 12. Curtius’s narrative 
resumes at this point. 

3 So also in Arrian, 7. 26. 3. In Book 18. 1. 4, Diodorus 
says ‘‘ To the best,” agreeing with the ‘ optimus ”’ of Cur- 
tius, 10. 5. 5, and the “‘ dignissimus ”’ of Justin, 12. 15. 8. 
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wine in commemoration of the death of Heracles, and 324/3 nc. 
finally, filling a huge beaker, downed it at a gulp. 
Instantly he shrieked aloud as if smitten by a violent 
blow and was conducted by his Friends, who led him 
by the hand back to his apartments.' His chamber- 
lains put him to bed and attended him closely, but the 
pain increased and the physicians were summoned. 
No one was able to do anything helpful and Alex- 
ander continued in great discomfort and acute suffer- 
ing. When he, at length, despaired of life, he took 
off his ring and handed it to Perdiccas.? His Friends 
asked : “‘ To whom do you leave the kingdom ? ” and 
he replied: “ To the strongest.” * He added, and 
these were his last words, that all of his leading 
Friends would stage a vast contest in honour of his 
funeral.t This was how he died after a reign of twelve 
years and seven months.’ He accomplished greater 
deeds than any, not only of the kings who had lived 
before him but also of those who were to come later 
down to our time. 


It is true, of course, that xparvoros may mean “‘ best ’’ as wellas 
‘* most powerful.” 

4 Curtius, 10. 5.5; Arrian, 7. 26. 3. 

5 Alexander died on the 28th of Daesius (Plutarch, Alew- 
ander, 76. 4, so also the Babylonian records, but Aristobulus 
(Plutarch, Alewander, 75. 4) said the 30th; it was a hollow 
month, without any 29th, and Alexander died about sun- 
down ; this was the 10th of June), and it has been argued 
above that the assassination of Philip and the accession of 
Alexander must have taken place in the same month (p. 100, 
note 1). This would give Alexander thirteen years of reign, 
and this figure is actually given by the Oxyrhynchus Chrono- 
loger (P. Owy. 1. 12. v. 31-32). Since Daesius was the eighth 
Macedonian month, the ‘‘ seven months ” of Diodorus and 
the ‘‘ eight months’ of Arrian (7. 28. 1) represent exclusive 
and inclusive counting from the first new year after Alexan- 
der’s accession. Cp. Beloch, Griechische Geschichte, 3. 2. 59. 
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"Emel 3€ twes rHv ovyypadéwy mepl ris TeAeuTis 
Tod Baciréws rovrov diarepwrijxaow, dropaivo- 
pevou Sud, papudcov Oavacipov yeyovévar tov 
Odvarov, avayKaiov Hyovpeba Seiv pu) wapadureiv 
avTav todvs Adyous. 

118. Daci yap *Avrimatpov emi ris Edpdans 
orparnyov on avrob Katadedbevra SievexOFvar 
mpos Odvpmidda THY pntépa Tod BacirA€ws Kal Td 
pev mp@rov Karappovety adris Sud 76 1) mpoodéxe- 
obau Tov "Adcfavdpov tas Kat’ avrotd diaBodds, 
dorepov 8 det Tis ExOpas adfouevns, rod Baowéws 
dud, TO mpos TO Getov edoeBés mavra BovAopevov TH 
parpl xapileobar, todas euddoes diddvar ris 
mpos avrov addorpidrnTos* mpds S€ Tovrois THs 
Tlappeviwvos Kal Drdirov odayiis dpiknv eurowod- 
ons Tots pirois S14. Tob iSiov viod reraypevov Tepl 
tov Kvafov Sobvar meiv Bavdowov ddpyaxov TO 
2 Baorre?. pera. dé rip rehevri mAciorov iaytaavros 
Tov kara tiv Eipaany Kal pera tadra Kacdy8pov 
Tod viod diadeEapevov tiv Bacirelav oAdods ovy- 
ypageis py) ToAUav ypdibat trept ris dappaxeias. 

avepov dé yeyovévat Kaoavipov 0 adrav rdv 
mpafewv dAdotpudtara SiaKeipevov tots "AXeedv- 
Spov mpdypact THV Te yap ’Odvpmidda dovedoavra 
drapov papa kat Tas bm’ éexeivou KatacKxagetoas 
O7nBas avouxica’ pera Todds orovdis. 

Mera d€ rHv tob Baowéws redcvri Liodyyap- 
Bpus* a) Aapetou LTH, TOAAG Karabpnvicaca Tiv 
te AdrcEdvdpou tedevTHY Kal THY éavTis épnutav, 
emt THs €oxarns Tod Biov ypaypihs éyKaprepyicaca 


5 ; 
1 dvoixicar Fischer ; oixfjioot RX; otkica F. 
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Since some historians disagree about the death of 324/3 z.c. 


Alexander, and state that this occurred in conse- 
quence of a draught of poison, it seems necessary for 
us to mention their account also.t 

118. They say that Antipater, who had been left 
by Alexander as viceroy in Europe, was at variance 
with the king’s mother Olympias. At first he did 
not take her seriously because Alexander did not heed 
her complaints against him, but later, as their enmity 
kept growing and the king showed an anxiety to 
gratify his mother in everything out of piety, Antipater 
gave many indications of his disaffection. This was 
bad enough, but the murder of Parmenion and Philotas 
struck terror into Antipater as into all of Alexander’s 
Friends, so by the hand of his own son, who was the 
king’s wine-pourer, he administered poison to the 
king.2 After Alexander’s death, Antipater held the 
supreme authority in Europe and then his son Casander 
took over the kingdom, so that many historians did not 
dare write about the drug. Casander, however, is 
plainly disclosed by his own actions as a bitter enemy 
to Alexander’s policies. He murdered Olympias and 
threw out her body without burial, and with great 
enthusiasm restored Thebes, which had been des- 
troyed by Alexander.® 

After the king’s death Sisyngambris, Dareius’s 
mother, mourned his passing and her own bereave- 
ment, and coming to the limit of her life she refrained 


1 Justin, 12. 13.10; Arrian, 7. 27. 1. See Addenda. 

2 Justin, 12. 14; Plutarch, Alewander, 77. 1-3; Arrian, 
7.2%, The son’s name was Iollas, but Justin associated with 
him his brothers Philip and Casander, the later king. Curtius 
does not mention this tradition. 3 Book 19. 49-51; 53. 





2 LuodyapBprs codd. 
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/ , 
TepTTaia Karéorperpe tov Biov, emaAdTws pév, odk 
dcheds d€ mpoewevyn To Civ. 
~ oe 
4 Hycis be emt tH ’AdcEdvdpou terevrnv mapdvres 
~ a / 
Ray 7THY €v apXh Tis BiBrov mpoleow Tas TaV 
ta. efapievenv mpageis év tats émopévars BiBAous 
metpacoucba SicEcevar." 
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BOOK XVII. 118. 3-4 


from food and died on the fifth day, abandoning life 324/3 ».c. 
painfully but not ingloriously.* 
Having reached the death of Alexander as we pro- 
posed to do at the beginning of the book, we shall 
try to narrate the actions of the Successors in the 
books which follow. 
1 Curtius, 10. 5. 19-25. 


























ADDENDA 
P. 4. The possibility should be mentioned that Dio- 
| 


dorus used the writings of Duris of Samos, since 
he mentions him in Book 15. 60. 6 and cites him 
in Book 21. 6. C. Dolce (Kokalos, 6, 1960, 124- 
166) and E. Manni (2b. 167-173) argue that Dio- 
dorus drew his account of Agathocles from Duris. 

Pp. 7f. The important book of L. Pearson, The Lost 
Histories of Alexander the Great (1960), came into 
my hands too late to be used in this discussion. 

P. 13. My assumption that Curtius belongs to the 
early Augustan period is supported by D. Kor- 
zeniewski, Die Zeit des Quintus Curtius Rufus 
(1959). Others have argued for a Flavian or 
Hadrianic date, and C. A. Robinson, Jr. (American 
Journal of Philology, 82, 1961, 316-319) would 
date Curtius to the Severan period. None of 
these later datings would affect my theory that 
both Curtius and Diodorus drew their accounts 
of Alexander from Trogus. 

Pp. 81, 325, 427,465. Three of the four komoi reported 
by Diodorus were celebrations of important 
successes, and it may be that the komos at which 
Alexander became fatally ill, also, was not an 

hy ordinary party but an event of some importance. 

" The komos in Carmania was in honour of Diony- 
sus, that in Babylon, apparently, in honour of 
Heracles. 
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ADDENDA 


P. 159, n. 2. The same story of Leés and Erechtheus 
is mentioned by Cicero, De Natura Deorum, iii. 50. 

P. 253. Straton may have been put to death by 
Alexander ; the historian Anaximenes described 
his death as violent (Athen. xii. 531 d-e). 

P. 267. I have argued in an article to appear in 
Historia that the foundation date of Alexandria 
given by Pseudo-Callisthenes, i. 32: 25 Tybi= 
8 April 331, may be accepted as correct, and that 
it supports the report of Aristobulus that the city 
was founded, formally at least, after the visit to 
the Oasis of Siwah. 

Pp. 306, n. 2, and 462, n. 2, To the discussions of the 
significance of the throne should be added that 
of P. Wolff-Windegg, Die Gekrinten; Sinn und 
Sinnbilder des Kénigtums (1958), 159-166. 

P. 407, n. 1. Dioxippus appears as a citizen of Athens 
involved in a law suit in Hypereides’s speech On 
Behalf of Lycophron. Diodorus mentions (Book 
16. 44. 3) another instance of a soldier garbed as 
Heracles in the case of the Argive general Nicos- 
tratus. 

P. 427, n. 4. Carystius of Pergamum was probably 
referring to this event when he described Alex- 
ander as kwpd{wv emi dvev dépyaros (Athen. x. 
434 f), 

P. 457. The ultimate source of this description may 
have been Ephippus’s treatise On the Funeral (or 
i of Alexander and Hephaestion (Jacoby, no. 

P. 469, n. 2. According to Pseudo-Plutarch, Lives of 
the Ten Orators (Moralia, 849 F), Hypereides pro- 
posed that the Athenians should honour Iolas 
(ollas) for having poisoned Alexander. 
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ABRITAR, people of Gedrosia, 421 

Abuleutes (Abulites), treasurer of 
Dareius ITI at Susa, 305 

Acarnanians, Acarnanian, 125, 


Acesines, river in India, 395, 397 

Achaean cavalry with Alexander 
III, 283 ; Achaean mercenaries 
with Alexander IIT, 283 

Achilles, 163, 401 

Achradina, part of Syracuse, 33 

Ada, ruler of Caria, 33, 45, 185 

Admetus, Macedonian commander 
(of battalion of Foot Guards ?), 
killed at Tyre, 247 

Adranum, Adranitae, city in Si- 
cily, 31, 33 

Adrestians, people of India, 383 

Adriatic Sea, 453 

Aeacides, Molossian, father of 
Pyrrhus, 41 

Aeacids, 121 

Aegae, city of Macedonia, 91 

ae Lucius, consul in 338/7 
B.C., 

Aemilius Mamercus, Tiberius, con- 
sul in 336/5 B.C., 89 

Aeschines, Athenian orator and 
statesman, 129 

Aetna, city in Sicily, 27, 67 

Aetolians, 125, 447 

Agalasseis, people of India, 397 

Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, 81 

Agathocles, despot (king) of Syra- 
cuse, 71, 183 

Agathon, Macedonian from Pyd- 
na, commander of the citadel at 
Babylon, 301 

Agesias, Attic archon in 324/3B.c., 


4 

Agis IIT, son of Archidamus, king 
of the Lacedaemonians, 85, 255, 
297 





Agrianians, in army of Alexander 
165 


Agrigentum, city in Sicily, 55 

Agyrium, city in Sicily, 67, 69, 71 

Ajax, 163 

Alcadas, see Callimenes 

Alexander (Paris), son of Priam 
king of Troy, 135 : 

Alexander, sacrificant (probably 
mistake for Aristander), 167 

Alexander, son of Aeropus, prince 
of Lyncestis, 207, 349 

Alexander III, the Great, son of 
Philip, king of the Macedonians, 
45, 79, 103, 107-121, 125-135, 
139, 141, 145, 151, 161-185, 189, 
193, 195, 205-213, 221-233, 237, 
241, 245-261, 265-283, 289, 291, 
295-301, 305, 309-389, 395-441, 
445-457, 461-471 

Alexander of Epirus, brother of 
Olympias, husband of Cleo- 
patra, king of the Molossians, 


Alexandria, city in Egypt, 267, 
269 


Alexandria, city in Gedrosia, 423 

Alexandria, city of the Caucasus, 
357, 359 

Alexandria, city on the Indus 
River, 413 

Amazons, 109, 339, 341 

Ambraciots, 125, 127 

Ammon, 107, 259, 268, 391, 435, 
46 


1 
Ammonians, of the Oasis of Si- 
wah, 455 
Amphictyons (Delphi), 127 
Amphipolis, city of Macedonia, 301 
Amyntas, son of Andromenes, 
brother of Simmias, Attalus, 
and Polemon, friend and general 
of Alexander ITT, 249, 259 
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Amyntas, son of Antiochus, Mace- 
donian with Dareius III, 255, 


257 

Amyntas III, king of the Mace- 
donians, father of Philip IT, see 
Philip IT 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, philoso- 
pher with Alexander ITI, 451 

Andromachus, tyrant of Taurome- 
nium in Sicily, 31 

Andromenes, father of Simmias, 
Attalus, Polemon, and Amyn- 


tas, 249 

Anticles, Athenian, Olympic vic- 
tor in 340 B.0., 53 

Anticles, Attic archon in 325/4 
B.O., 441 

Antigonus, son of Philip, general 
of Alexander III, satrap of 
Great Phrygia 333-323 B.c. 
(probably named erroneously as 
relative of Philotas instead of 
Antipater), 349 

Antipater, son of Iolaiis, of Pa- 
liura in Macedonia, general and 
viceroy of Alexander ITI, 107, 
161, 167, 297, 303, 329, 437, 469 

Antissa, city of Lesbos, 199 

Antixyes, Persian noble killed at 
Issus, 213 

— fortress in Swat, 118, 365, 


Aphrices, Indian general, 369 

Apollo, 235, 237, 251 

Apollo Philalexander, 251 

Apollodorus of Amphipolis, 
brother of Peithagoras, military 
governor of Babylon with 
Menes, responsibility as far as 
Cilicia, 301 

Apollonia, city in Sicily, 43 

Apolloniades, tyrant of Agyrium 
in Sicily, 67 

Arachosia, province of eastern 
Tran, 35 

Araxes River, in Persis, 315 

Arbela, city in Assyria, 107, 273, 
295, 299, 301 

Arcadians, 125, 139 

Archelaiis, king of Macedonia 
413-399 B.C., 163 

Archidamus, king of the Lace- 
daemonians, 85 

Archons, Athenian, 23, 33, 37, 41, 
45, 53, 65, 71, 85, 89, 121, 163, 
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199, 231, 257, 295, 329, 353, 
373, 441, 453 

Areia, province of Persia, 343, 
353, 359, 425; Areii, 109, 111 

Ares, 407 

Argives, 125, 141 

Arimaspians, called Benefactors, 
people of Arachosia in eastern 
Tran, 351, 353 

Ariobarzanes, brother of Arta- 
bazus, satrap of Persis under 
Dareius ITI, 311, 315 

Ariobarzanes, ruler of Cius in 
Mysia, 87 

Ariobarzanes, satrap of Phrygia c. 
388-361 B.0., 167 

Aristarchus, persuaded Am- 
braciots to expel Macedonian 
garrison 336 B.0., 125 

Aristolochus of Athens, Olympic 
victor in 344 B.0., 33 

Aristophanes, Attic archon in 
331/0 B.0., 257 

Aristophon, Attic archon in 330/ 
329 B.C., 295 

Armenia, 301 

Arsamenes (Arsames), satrap of 
Cilicia under Dareius ITI, 171 

Arsanes, father of Dareius IIT, 133 

Aza, king of Persia 338-336 B.0., 


Arsites, satrap of Hellespontine 
Phrygia under Dareius III, 171 

Artaxerxes IT, king of Persia 405— 
359 B.C., 133 

Artaxerxes ITI, king of Persia 359- 
338 B.C. (see also Ochus), 133 

Arp abas. king of the Molossians, 


Asia, Asiatic, 45, 47, 89, 91, 99, 
107, 119, 123, 129, 131, 139, 
161-165, 173, 201, 219, 221, 299, 
319, 325, 329, 337, 341, 343, 
429, 437, 445, 453, 457 

Athena, 167, 177 

Athens, Athenian, Athenians, 23, 
33, 37, 41, 45, 51, 58, 65, 71-85, 
89, 91, 115, 121, 123-129, 141, 
159, 161, 163, 189, 199, 201, 
231, 257, 295, 297, 327, 329, 
353, 373, 407, 437, 441, 445, 
447, 453; Athenian’ships with 
Alexander III, 181 

Atilius, Marcus, consul in 332/1 
B.C., 231 





INDEX 


Atizyes, brother of Pharnaces and 
of the queen to Dareius III, 177 

Attalus, Macedonian noble, 
general of Philip II, uncle of 
Cleopatra, wife of Philip, son- 
in-law of Parmenion, 89, 97, 
128, 125, 129, 181 

Attalus, son of Andromenes, of 
Tymphaea in Macedonia, friend 
and general of Alexander ITI, 


101 
Attica, Attic, 73, 75, 88, 115, 127, 
325, 437 


Babylon, 109, 115, 117, 203, 205, 
227, 01, 303, 321, 435, 
445, 449, 451, 463; Babylonia, 


309, 465 

Bactra, city in Bactria, 327 

Bactria, 301, 327, 329, 353, 359, 
405; Bactriani, 111; Bactrian 
cavalry at the Granicus, 171 

Bagistané, district in the Zagreus 
Mountains, 443 

Bagoas, eunuch and king-maker 
at Persian court, 131, 133 

Bagodaras, Persian in the service 
of Bessus, defected to Alexan- 
der III, 361 

Balacrus, father of Philip, 281 

Balonymus (Abdalonymus), made 
king of Tyre (Sidon) by Alexan- 
der III, 253 

Barxaés (Barsaéntes), Iranian 
noble with Bessus, 329 

Basista, district in Sogdiana, 111 

Belephantes, Chaldaean, 449 

Belus, god in Babylon, 449 

Benefactors, name given to the 
Arimaspians, 351, 353 

Bessus, satrap of Bactria, 109, 
111, 327, 329, 348, 345, 359, 


361 
Bitter Lake, in Libya, 261 
Bodyguards, of Alexander ITI, 101, 


295 

Boeotia, Boeotians, 75-83, 127, 
145, 443; Boeotian League, 75, 
ua 


7 
Brahmins, people of India, 415 
Branchidae, people of Bactria, 111 
Bruttium, in Italy, Bruttians, 65 
Bucephala, city on the Acesines 
River in India, 395 
Byzantium, Byzantines, 47-53 


Cadmeia, citadel of Thebes, 125, 
127, 139, 141, 153 

Cadusians, people of northern 
Mesopotamia, 133; Cadusian 
cavalry in the army of Dareius 

Callas “(pr ly Calas), son of 
allas (properly Calas), s 
Harpalus, general of Alexander 
III, satrap of Hellespontine 
Phrygia 334-c. 328 B.0., 137, 
165 


Callimenes, son of Alcadas, first 
priest of Zeus Olympius at 
Syracuse, 39 ; 

Callisthenes, philosopher and his- 
torian with Alexander IIT, 111 

Camarina, city in Sicily, 69 

Campanians, 27, 67, 89 

Cappadocians (troops of Dareius 

II at the Granicus), 177 

Carae, villages in Babylonia, 443 

Caranus, ndian philosopher, 
friend of Alexander IIT, 431, 433 

Caria, Carians, 33, 45, 183, 185 

Carmania, Gates of, 425 

Carthage, Carthaginian, Cartha- 
ginians, 25-35, 43, 45, 53-67, 
183, 233, 251 

Casander (properly Cassander), 
son of Antipater, 469 H 

Caspian Sea (see also Hyrcanian 
Sea), 333 

Cassander, general of Alexander 
III, 165; see also Casander 

Catania, city of Sicily, 35 

Cathaeans, people of India, 385 

Caucasus, mountain of eastern 
Tran (Hindu-Kush), 357 

Cebalinus, Macedonian, younger 
brother of Nicomachus, at 
headquarters of Alexander III 
(not royal page), 347, 349 

Cedrosians (Gedrosians), people of 
eastern Iran, 353; Cedrosia, 
421, 423 ; 

Celones, people of Babylonia, 443 

Celts, mercenaries of Carthage, 
45; Celtic dagger, 99 

Centuripae, city in Sicily, 67 

Cephalus of Corinth, legal adviser 
of Timoleon at Syracuse, 69 _ 

Cephisophon, Attic archon in 

329/8 B.C., 329 
Cersobleptes, king of the Thra- 
cians, 39 
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Chabrias, Athenian general, 77 
a city in Boeotia, 75, 


83, 

Chalcis, city in Euboea, 231 

Chaldaeans, scholars of Babylon, 
117, 449, 451, 463 

Chares, Athenian general, 75, 77 

Charidemus, Athenian, at the 
court of Dareius, 201, 203 

Charondes, Attic archon in 338/7 
B.O., 71 

Chios, Chians, 41, 53, 199, 205 

Chortacana (Artacoana), city of 
Areia, 343 

Chremes, Attic archon in 326/5 
B.C., 373 

Cilicia, 107, 195, 205, 221, 255, 257, 
271, 301 

ee mountain of Attica, 

Cities of Ammon, in Libya, 261 

Cleitarchus, tyrant of Eretria in 
Euboea, 45 

Cleitor, city of Arcadia, 89 

Cleitus the Black, son of Dropidas, 
commander of the Royal 
Squadron of Companions under 
Alexander IIT, 111, 177, 281 

Cleomantis of Cleitor, Olympic 
victor 336 B.0., 89 

Cleopatra, daughter of Philip IT 
and Olympias, sister of Alex- 
ander IIT and wife of Alexander 
of Epirus, 91 

Cleopatra, niece of Attalus, last 
wife of Philip II of Macedonia, 
97, 123 

Clodius, Marcus, consul in 329/8 
B.C., 329 

Coenus, son of Polemocrates, 
brother of Cleander, general of 
Alexander III (commander of 
the battalion of the Macedonian 
cane from Elimiotis), 281, 

Comus, celebration in honour of 
Dionysus, 81, 325, 427; of 
Heracles, 465 

Consuls, Roman, 23, 33, 37, 41, 
45, 53, 65, 71, 85, 89, 121, 163, 
199, 231, 257, 295, 329, 353, 
373, 441, 453 

Coragus (Corratas), Macedonian, 
friend of Alexander IIT, 407, 409 

Coreyraeans, 23 
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Corinth, Corinthian, Corinthians, 
23, 25, 29, 35, 37, 67, 69, 85, 
87, 129, 329, 887, 455; League 
of Corinth (see also Hellenic 
League), 257 

Cornelius, Aulus, consul in 340/39 
B.C., 53; in 330/29 B.c., 295 

Cornelius, Lucius, consul in 325/4 


B.C., 441 

Cornelius, Publius, consul in 326/5 
B.0., 373 

Cos, Coans, 53, 195 

Cossaea, Cossaeans, people of the 
Zagrus Mountains, 117, 447, 
449; Cossaean troops in the 
army of Dareius III, 287 

Craterus, son of Alexander, com- 
mander of a battalion of the 
een phalanx, 283, 397, 

Crete, Cretan, 255, 437; Cretan 
archers with Alexander ITI, 283 

Crimisus, river in Sicily, 59 

Ctesicles, Attic archon in 334/3 
B.C., 163 

Cyclades Islands, 199 

Cymé, city of the Aeolis, 51 

Cyprus, 255 

Cyrené, 259 

Cyrus, king of Persia 549-529 B.c., 
321, 351, 353 

Cyzicus, city on the Hellespont, 
135, 137 


Dactyls, Idaean, 135 

Damascus, city of Syria, 207 

Danaiis, king of Egypt, 261 

Dareius III, king of Persia 336— 
330 B.C., 107, 109, 111, 133, 135, 
173, 177, 181, 1838, 199, 201, 
205-215, 219-231, 253-257, 269, 
273-279, 283, 287-295, 299, 305- 
309, 327-337,'341, 343, 361, 433, 
455, 469 

Decius, Publius, consul in 337/6 
B.C., 85 

Delphi, Delphians, 55, 145, 455 

Demades, Athenian orator and 
statesman, 81, 83, 159, 161 

Demaratus of Corinth, friend of 
Alexander III, 337 

Demeter, 25, 145 

Demetrius, Syracusan herald, 87 

Demophon, seer with Alexander 
TIT, 401 


_ 





INDEX 


Demosthenes, orator and states- 
man at Athens, 73, 75, 77, 123, 
127, 129, 141, 159, 439 

Dimnus of Chaelestra in Mace- 
donia, friend of Alexander ITI, 
347, 349 

Diocles, Syracusan lawgiver, 69. 

Dionysius, brother of Timotheiis, 
tyrant of Heracleia-Pontica, 85 

Dionysius I, the Elder, tyrant of 
Syracuse, 41 

Dionysius II, tyrant of Syracuse, 
27, 29, 38, 87, 41 

Dionysus, 111, 112, 325; Diony- 
siac, 427 

Dioxippus, Athenian boxer, Olym- 
pic victor in 336 B.o. (?), friend 
of Alexander TIT, 407-411 

Dircé, fountain in Thebes, 145 

Dium, city in Macedonia, 163 

Diyllus of Athens, historian, 53 

Dog Star, 137 

Domitius, Gaius, consul in 330/29 
B.C., 295 

Dranginé (Drangiané), province of 
Persia, 345, 351, 425 

Drypetis, daughter of Dareius 
III, wife of Hephaestion, 433 


— city in Media, 299, 351, 


Egypt, 107, 213, 231, 249, 255- 
261, 267, 269 

Elateia, city in Phocis, 73 

Hleians, 125, 141, 455 

er ey district of Macedonia, 

Embisarus, Indian king, also 
called Sasibisares, 373 

Engyumn, city in Sicily, 43 

Entella, city in Sicily, 27,43 | 

Bphialtes, Athenian, at MHali- 
carnassus, 189-193 

Ephorus of Cymé, historian, 51, 53 

Epidaurians, 455 

Epirus, Epirots, 91 

Eressus, city of Lesbos, 199 

Eretria in Huboea, 45 : 

Brigyius, son of Larichus of Mity- 
lené, resident of ay meters 
general and friend of Alexander 
III, commander of the allied 
cavalry at Gaugamela, 165, 283, 
353, 359 

Ethiopians, 261 





Etruscans, 65 

Euboea, 199 : Z 

Eubulus, Attic archon in 345/4 
B.C., 23 

Euphrates River, 271, 273, 421, 431 

Europe, 101, 119, 163, 169, 201, 
255, 299, 329, 453, 469 — 

Euthycritus, Attic archon in 328/ 
327 B.C., 353 

Evaenetus, Attic archon in 335/4 
B.C., 121 


Fabius, Marcus, consul in 345/4 
B.O., 23 

Fate, 461, 465 A 

Fortunate Villages, in Hyrcania, 
335 

Fortune, 51, 81, 173, 199, 205, 
219, 227, 249, 255, 289, 307, 
317, 409, 433 

Friends of Dareius III, 203, 217, 
277; of Alexander III, 161, 
163, 205, 207, 223, 229, 249, 
255, 269, 273, 279, 281, 303, 
347, 349, 395, 399, 407, 419, 
421, 433, 451, 455, 457, 461, 
465, 467, 469 ; of Mophis, 371 ; 
of Harpalus, 437 y 

Furius, Lucius, consul in 335/4 
B.C., 121 


Galeria, city in Sicily, 27 

Gandara, Gandaridae, 113, 383, 
389-393 

Ganges, river in India, 113, 389, 
435 

Gauls, 453 

Gaza, city of Philistia, 257, 259 

Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, 59 _ 

Gisco, son of Hanno, Carthagi- 
nian general, 65 : 

Glycera, Athenian courtesan in 
service of Harpalus, 437 

Granicus, river in Hellespontine 
Phrygia, 107, 169, 183 

Great Harbour, Syracuse, 33 

Great King (of Persia), 143 

Greece, Greek, Greeks, 35, 39, 41, 
43, 51, 53, 59-67, 71, 73, 83-91, 
103, 107-111, 117, 123-129, 135, 
139, 143-147, 151, 155, 157, 
161, 165, 185, 199, 201, 205, 
255, 257, 295-299, 309, 315, 
325, 327, 331, 337, 391, 395, 
405-409, 443, 445, 451, 453 
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Grylus of Chalcis, Olympic victor 
in 332 B.0., 231 

Grynium, city of Aeolis, 137 

Halicarnassus, Halicarnassians, 
107, 188, 185 

Hall of the Sixty Couches, on the 
Island at Syracuse, 71 

Halys River, 229, 273 

— Carthaginian general, 27, 


Harmatelia, city of the Brahmins 
in India, 415, 419 

Harpalus, father of Callas, 165 

Harpalus, son of Machatas, of 
Hlimiotis in Macedonia, friend 
and treasurer of Alexander ITI, 
called satrap of Babylonia 
(wrongly), 115, 435 

Hecataeus, friend of Alexander, 
murderer of Attalus, 123, 131 

Hecatontapylus (Hecatompylus), 
city of Hyrcania, 333 

ort (see also Spring of the Sun), 


37 

Hellenic League (see also Corinth, 
League of), 329 

ba tsa Hellespontine, 39, 135, 


6: 

Hellespontine Phrygia, 169 

Hephaestion, son of Amyntor of 
Pella, friend_and_ general of 
Alexander ITI, 117, 223, 225, 
258, 295, 383, 387, 397, 433, 
445, 455, 457, 461 

Heracleia-Pontica, 85 

Heracleidae, 51 

Heracles, 121, 127, 365, 397, 407, 
467; Heracles of Tyre, 231, 
ti 251; Pillars of Heracles, 


Hermocrates, sophist, 99 

Hicetas of Syracuse, tyrant of 
Leontini, 27-35, 41, 48, 55, 67 

Hiero, king of Syracuse, 71 

Hyacinthus, honoured in Attic 
mythology, 159 

Hydaspes, river in India, 397 

Hyphasis, river in India, 389 

Hyrcania, province of Iran, 109, 
338, 335, 339, 345; Hyrcanian 
cavalry in the Persian army at 
the Granicus, 171 

Hyrcanian Sea (see also Caspian 
Sea), 333 
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Iberians of Spain, mercenaries of 
Carthage, 45 

Ida, daughter of Melisseus, 135 

Ida, mountain in the Troad, 135 ; 
Idaean Dactyls, 135 

Idrieus, ruler of Caria, 33 

Tilyria, Illyrian, Illyrians, 35, 97, 
139, 453; Illyrians, in army of 
Alexander ITI, 165 

India, Indians, 113, 367-381, 385- 
391, 397, 403, 405, 411, 423, 
431, 485, 487; Indian troops in 
the army of Dareius III, 287 

Indus a 115, 367, 371, 389, 


399, 
Tonia, 171, 173 
Tonian Gulf, 23 
Tphicrates, Athenian general, 77 
Tranian, Iranians (‘‘ Barbarians’’), 
111, 329, 335, 359, 361 
> ie at Syracuse, 29, 33, 37, 


Issus, city in Cilicia, 107, 209, 221, 
227-231, 255, 257 
Isthmus (Corinth), 141 ; Isthmian 


Games, 59 

Italy, 25, 65, 83 

Lacedaemonians (see also Sparta, 
epextana). 85, 107, 125, 297, 299, 


Laconia, 115, 437, 445 

Lamian War, 445 

Latins, 89 

Leonnatus of Orestis in Macedo- 
nia, friend and general of Alex- 
ander III, 101, 223, 421, 427 

air" Nene city in Sicily, 29, 41, 43, 


Leés, eponymous hero at Athens, 


Leosthenes, Athenian general, 
117, 445, 447 

Leptines, tyrant of Engyum, in 
Sicily, 43 

Lesbos, 199, 205 

Leucadians, 23 

Leuctra, city in Boeotia, 147, 151 

Libya, Libyans, subjects of Car- 
thage, 45, 63, 183, 263, 453 

Libyan Sea, 63 

Libyphoenicians, 453 

Ligurians, mercenaries of Car- 
thage, 4 

Lilybaeum, city in Sicily, 63 


Little Harbour at Syracuse, 71 

Locrians, people of Central Greece, 
military force with Alexander 
III, 283 

Lucanians, in Italy, 85 

Lycia, Lycian, 195, 313 _ 

Lyciscus, Attic archon in 344/3 


B.C., 33° 

Lycurgus, Athenian orator and 
statesman, 83, 159 

Lycus, river in Sicily, 67 

Lydia, 179 

Lyncestis (Lyncestae, Lynces- 
tian), district in Macedonia, 207, 
281, 349 

Lysicles, Athenian general, 75, 83 

Lysimachides, Attic archon in 
339/8 B.C., 65 


Macedonia, Macedonian, Mace- 
87, 91, 


357, 359, 363, 365, 369, 371, 
375-379, 383, 387, 391, 393, 397, 
403-413, 425, 429, 435, 439, 
441, 447, 458, 459 

Madetes, cousin of Dareius III, 
general in the Uxian country, 
309 

Malis, district in northern Greece, 
cavalry from, with Alexander, 
283 

Mallians, people of India, 401 

Mamercus, tyrant of Catania, 33 

Manius, Gaius, consul in 335/4 
B.C., 121 ’ 

Manlius, Titus, consul in 343/2 
B.C., 3 

Manlius Torquatus, Titus, consul 
in 341/0 B.0., 45; in 337/6 B.C., 
85; victor over Latins and 
Campanians at Suessa, 89 

Mantinea, city in Arcadia, 151 

Marcius, Gaius, consul in 341/0 
B.O., 45 

Marcus (Mamercus), tyrant of Ca- 
tania, 33 

Mardi, people of the region south 
of the Caspian, 109, 337; 
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Mardian troops in the army of 
Dareius, 287 
Marmares, people in Lycia, 195, 


197 

Massaca, city of India, 113 

Massani, people of India, 413 

Mazaeus, general of Dareius III, 
277, 285-291 

Medes, 171, 351; Media, 299, 351, 
357, 445, 447 

Medius, son of Oxynthemis of 
Larisa in Thessaly, friend of 
Alexander ITI, 465 

Meleager, son of Neoptolemus, 
commander of a battalion of the 
Macedonian phalanx, 257 

Melisseus, see Ida fi 

Memnon of Rhodes, brother-in- 
law and son-in-law of Artabazus 
and husband of Barsiné, general 
of Dareius III, 135, 137, 169,171, 
179, 183, 187-193, 197, 203, 205 

Memnon, Macedonian governor of 
Thrace, 295 

Memphis, city in Egypt, 257 

Menes, son of Dionysius of Pella, 
military governor of Babylon 
with Apollodorus; responsi- 
bility as far as Cilicia, 301 

Menidas, Macedonian cavalry 
commander under Alexander 
III at Gaugamela, 295 

Mesopotamia, 321 

Messana, city of Sicily, 35 

Metapontum, city in Southern 
Italy, 25 

Methymna, city of Lesbos, 199 

Micinas of Rhodes, Olympic vic- 
tor in 324 B.c., 453 

Miletus, Milesians, 107, 181, 183 

Mithridates, ruler of Cius in 
Mysia, 87 

Mithrines, satrap of Sardes under 
Dareius III, 179; satrap of 
Armenia, 303 

Mithrobuzanes, commander of the 
Cappadocians under Dareius 
III at the Granicus, 177 

Mitylené, city of Lesbos, 199, 205, 


2 

Molossians, 41 

Mophis, son of Taxiles, king in In- 
dia, also called Taxiles, friend 
of Alexander III, 371, 373 

Mother of the Gods, 135 
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Muses, 163 
Musicanus, king in India, 413 


Nabarnes (Nabarzanes), Iranian 
noble with Bessus, 329 

Ni io einer people of Africa, 

Nautices, people of Nautaca in 
Sogdiana, 111 

Neapolis, part of Leontini, in Si- 
cily, 41 

Neapolis, part of Syracuse, 33 

Nearchus, son of Androtimus, of 
Laté in Orete, citizen of Amphi- 
polis, friend and admiral of 
Alexander III, 421, 451 

Neoptolemus, Athenian actor, 
friend and agent of Philip II, 93 

Neoptolemus, son of Arrhabaeus, 
brother of Amyntas, killed at 
Halicarnassus, 189 

Nicaea, city on the Acesines River 
in India, 39: 

Nicanor, son of Parmenion, 
general of Alexander III, com- 
mander of the Foot Guard at 
Gaugamela, 281 

Niceratus, Attic archon in 332/1 


B.O., 231 

Nicocrates, Attic archon in 333/2 
B.O., 199 

Nicodemus, tyrant of Centuripae 
in Sicily, 67 

Nicomachus, Attic archon in 
3841/0 B.c., 45 

Nicomachus, Macedonian, brother 
of Cebalinus; beloved by 
Dimnus; at headquarters of 
Longe III (not royal page), 


Nineveh, city in Assyria, 273 
Nysia, city of India, 113 


noe 115, 379, 395, 419, 421, 429, 


Oceanus (deity), 419 

Ochus (Artaxerxes III), king of 
Persia 359-338 B.C., 131 

oe in Alexander’s army, 


Olympia in Elis, 439 

Olympiad, Olympic Games, 33, 
58, 89, 231, 255, 439, 453 

Olympias, daughter of Neoptole- 
mus, wife of Philip II, mother 
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of Alexander III, 41, 91, 437, 
457, 469 

Olympieium, at Syracuse, 29, 71 

Olympus, mountain in Thessaly, 
Olympius (Zeus), 39 

Onchestus, city in Boeotia, 145 

Orchomenians (Boeotia), 155 

Oreitis, district in Gedrosia, 421; 
Oreitae, 423, 427 

Orestis, district of Macedonia, 
Orestae, 97, 281 

Ostanes, grandfather of Dareius 
III, brother of Artaxerxes II, 


133 
Oxathres, brother of Dareius III, 
211, 341 


Oxyartes, Sogdian noble, father 
of Roxané, 111 


Paeonia, Paeonians, 139; Paeo- 
nian prodromoi in army of 
Alexander ITI, 165 

Paphlagonia, 171 

Papirius, consul in 324/3 B.c., 453 

Papirius, Lucius, consul in 334/3 
B.C., 163; in 333/2 B.c., 199; 
in 328/7 B.c., 3538 

Parmenion, son of Philotas, 
general of Philip II and Alex- 
ander III, father-in-law of 
Attalus and Coenus, father of 
Philotas, Nicanor, Hector, 89, 
109, 128, 131, 137, 161, 165, 173, 
rit 275, 279, 281, 291, 293, 349, 

Paropanisadae, province of eastern 
Tran, 109, 355 

bis reepemi Mt. (Hindu-Kush), 

1 


Parthyaea, province of Iran, 425 

Patala, city of India, 419 

Pausanias, beloved of Philip II, 97 

Pausanias, son of Cerastus, of 
Orestis in Macedonia, Body- 
guard of Philip II, and his 
assassin, 95, 97-101 

Pella, city of Macedonia, 301 

Peloponnese, Peloponnesians, 37, 
125, 141, 297, 303; Pelopon- 
nesian cavalry with Alexander 


Pelusium, city in Heypt, 255 

Perdiccas, son of Orontes, of 
Orestis in Macedonia, friend 
and general of Alexander IIT, 
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commander of the battalion of 
the phalanx from Orestis and 
Lyncestis, 101, 151, 189, 281, 
295, 445, 467 

Perinthus, Perinthians, 45-51 

Persephoné, 25 

Persepolis, 109, 315, 319-323 

Persia, Persian, Persians, 47, 85, 
89, 98, 95, 109, 111, 115, 117, 
129-133, 139, 143, 157, 169-189, 
199-203, 207, 209-221, 231, 249, 
255-259, 275, 279, 281, 287-295, 
305, 309-315, 319, 321, 325, 327, 
341, 348, 351, 433, 435, 439, 
441, 445-449, 451, 459 

Persis, 311, 327 

Peucestes (Peucestas), son of 
Alexander of Mieza, brother of 
Amyntas, general and friend of 
Alexander ITI, 117, 405, 441 

Pharnaces, brother of Atizyes and 
of the queen to Dareius ITI, 177 

Pharos, island at Alexandria in 
Egypt, 267 

Phasis, river of the Caucasus, 339 

Phegeus, Indian king, 387, 389 

Philip, Acarnanian physician, 205 

Philip, friend of Alexander, 
brought message from Ammon 
concerning Hephaestion, 461 

Philip, son of Balacrus, m- 
mander of a battalion of the 
Macedonian phalanx, 281 

Philip, son of Menelaiis, com- 


mander of the Thessalian — 


cavalry at Gaugamela, 283 

Philip II, son of Amyntas, king of 
the Macedonians, 35, 39, 41, 45- 
53, 71-77, 81, 85-103, 119, 123, 
125, 129-135, 143, 193, 201, 267 

Philotas, Macedonian garrison- 
commander in the Cadmeia at 
Thebes, 141 

Philotas, son of Parmenion, 
general of Alexander III, 109, 
165, 281, 309, 347-351, 469 

Phocian, Phocians, 55, 147; 
Phocian contingent with Alex- 
ander III, 283 

Phocion, Athenian statesman, 45, 


159 
Phoenicia, Phoenician, Phoeni- 
cians, 231, 237, 239, 245, 255 
— (Carthaginians), 27, 


> 


Phrygia, 107, 167, 195; Helles- 
pontine Phrygia, 169 
Phrynichus, Attic archon in 337/6 


B.C., 85 

Phthiotis, district in Thessaly, 
cavalry with Alexander III, 28 

Pillars of Heracles, 453 

Pitané, city of Aeolis, 137 

Pizodarus, ruler of Caria, 45 

Plataeans (Boeotia), 155 

Platius, Lucius, consul in 328/7 
B.O., 353 

Plautius, Gaius, consul in 343/2 
B.0., 87; in 338/7 B.c., 71 

Pleurias, king of the Illyrians, 97 

Polyperchon, son of Simmias, 
commander of the battalion of 
the Macedonian phalanx from 
Stymphalia at Gaugamela, 281 

Popillius, Quintus, consul in 325/4 


B.O., 441 
Porticanus, king in India, 413 
Porus, cousin of Alexander’s 
friend King Porus, Indian king, 
fled and lost his kingdom, 383 
Porus, Indian king, defeated foe 
and friend of Alexander III, 
1138, 373-383, 389, 395 
Poseidon, 63, 233, 235 
Postumius, Aulus, consul in 326/5 


B.C., 373 
Postumius, Etruscan pirate, 65 | 
Postumius, Spurius, consul in 
331/0 B.C., 257 
Prometheus, 357 
Providence, 93, 259, 417 
Ptolemy, son of Lagus, of Eordeia 
in Macedonia, friend and general 
of Alexander III, 417-421 
Publius, Gaius, consul in 324/3 


B.C., 453 
Publius, Marcus, consul in 344/3 
B.C., 33; M. Gnaeus Publius, 
consul in 342/1 B.c., 41 
Publius, Quintus, consul in 336/5 


B.C., 89 
Pydna, city of Macedonia, 301 
Pylae (Thermopylae), 127 
Pyrrha, city of Lesbos, 199 
Pyrrhus, Molossian, 41 
Pythia at Delphi, Pythian Oracle, 
89, 95, 391 
Pytho of Byzantium, orator and 
et in service of Philip I, 
7 
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deeotarseh| Attic archon in 336/5 
B.C., 
Pythodotus, Attic archon in 343/2 


B.O., 37 
Pythonicé, Athenian courtesan, 
in service of Harpalus, 437 


Red Sea (Persian Gulf), 435 

Rhegium, Rhegians, 25, 29 

Rheomithres, general of Dareius 
Til, 171 

Rheomithres, Persian noble killed 
at Issus, 213 

Rhodes, Rhodians, 53, 135, 169, 
171, 453 

Rhoetium, cape in the Troad, 139 

Rhosaces, Persian noble, brother 
of Spithridates, 175, 177 

Rock, name of various places in 
Asia: in Lycia, 195, 197; in 
Hyrcania, 333; in Areia, 109 ; 
in the Caucasus, 357; in Sog- 
diana, 111; in Swat (Aornus), 
113, 365-369 

Rome, Romans, 23, 33, 37, 39, 41, 
45, 58, 65, 85, 89, 121, 163, 199, 
ret 257, 295, 329, 353, 373, 441, 

Roxané, daughter of Oxyartes of 
Hei ge wife of Alexander ITI, 

Royal Relatives (Persian), 173, 
177, 203, 217 

Rutilius, Marcus, consul in 339/8 
B.0., 65 


Sacred Battalion, corps d’élite of 
the Carthaginian army, 61 
Salmus, city in Carmania, 429 
Sambana, city in Sittacené, 443 
Sambastae, people of India, 411 
Sambus, king in India, 413, 415 
Sardes (Sardians), city in Asia 
Minor, 179, 303 
Sasibisares (Abisares), also called 
Embisarus, Indian king, 381 
Satibarzanes, satrap of Areia 
under Dareius ITI, 343, 353, 359 
Scythians, 111; Scythian cavalry 
with Dareius III, 287, 289 
Servilius, Quintus, consul in 339/8 
B.C., 65 
Sibians, people of India, 397 
Sicanians, 43 
Siceliot Greeks, 69, 87 
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Sicels, 43 

Sicily, Sicilian, Sicilians, 23-27, 
33, 39-45, 53, 65, 69, 71, 81 

Sirens, on Hephaestion’s catafal- 
que, 459 

Sisyngambris, mother of Dareius 
TIT, 223, 225, 289, 469 

Sittacené, district on the lower 
Tigris, 303, 443 

Sodrae, people of India, 413 

Sogdiana, 371, 405 ; Sogdiani, 111 

Sopeithes, Indian king, friend of 
Alexander, 113, 385 

Sosigenes, Attic archon in 342/1 
B.O., 41 

Sparta, Spartans (see also Lace- 
daemonians), 419; Spartiates, 
199, 255, 299, 329 

Spithrobates, satrap of Ionia 
under Dareius ITT, son-in-law of 
Dareius and brother of Rho- 
saces, 171, 173 

Spring of the Sun, at the Oasis of 
Siwah, 263 

Stasanor, of Soloi in Cyprus, 
general and satrap of Areia 
under Alexander III, 353 

Stateira, daughter of Dareius III, 
wife of Alexander III, 433 

Stiboeites, river of Hyrcania, 333 

Straton, king of Sidon, 253 

Stymphaeans, people of Macedo- 
nia, 281 

Successors, kings after Alexander 
Til, 471 

oe (Arunca), city of Latium, 


Sulpicius, Gaius, consul in 334/3 
B.C., 163 

Sulpicius, Servius, consul in 345/4 
B.0., 23 

Susa, 109, 309, 321, 433, 441; 
Susiané, 305, 431 

rrr iy Gates, 109 ; Susian Rocks, 

1 

Sydracae, people of India, 401 

Syracuse, Syracusan, Syracusans, 
23, 27-35, 39, 48, 55, 57, 63-71, 
87, 183 

Syria, 207, 269 

(Syrian) Gates, 207 


Tabraesians, people of India, 389 
Taenarum, promontory in Laco- 
nia, 115, 437, 445 
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Tarentum, city in South Italy, 85 

Tasiaces, Persian satrap of Egypt, 
killed at Issus, 213 

Tauromenium, city in Sicily, 31 

Taxiles, Indian king, father of 
Mophis, who was also called 
Taxiles, friend of Alexander III, 
113, 371 

Tethys, 419 

Thais, Athenian courtesan, with 
Alexander III at Persepolis, 
325, 327 

Thalestris, queen of the Amazons, 
109, 339, 341 

Thebes, Theban, Thebans, 73, 75, 
83, 107, 125, 139-161, 469 

Theophrastus, Attic archon in 
340/39 B.C., 53 

Theopompus of Chios, historian, 
41 

Thermodon, river of eastern Asia 
Minor, 339 

Thersites, character in the Iliad, 81 

Thespians (Boeotia), 155 

Thessaly, Thessalian, Thessalians, 
35, 37, 125, 465; Thessalian 
cavalry in the army of Alex- 
ander III, 165, 173, 179, 209, 
283, 291, 293; Thessalian 
League, 127 

Thibron, friend and murderer of 
Harpalus, 437 

Thrace, Thracian, Thracians, 39, 
41, 139, 141, 295, 297, 453; 
Thracians in the army of Alex- 
ander III, 165, 303 

Thrasius, mercenary leader with 
Timoleon, 55, 57, 65 

Thrasybulus, Athenian, at Hali- 
carnassus, 189 

Tigris River, 271, 277, 443 

Tigris River (Pasitigris), river of 
the Susiané, 309 

Timaenetus, see Timoleon 





Timoleon, son of Timaenetus, of 
Corinth, 23, 25, 29-37, 41, 43, 55- 
65, 69, 87 : 

Timotheiis, Athenian general, 77 

Timotheiis, tyrant of Heracleia- 
Pontica, 85 

Tiridates, commander of the cita- 
del of Persepolis under Dareius 
TIT, 315 

Tiridates, governor of Arimaspia 
and Gedrosia under Alexander 
TH, 353 

Trallians, people of Thrace, serv- 
ing with Alexander III, 303 

Triballians, in the army of Alex- 
ander III, 165 

Tripolis, city of Phoenicia, 255 

Troad, 139, 163, 167 

Tyndaritae, city in Sicily, 33 

Tyre, city in Phoenicia; Tyrian, 
Tyrians, 107, 231-243, 247-253 ; 
Old Tyre, 233 


Uxiané, 311; Uxii,'Uxian, people 
of the lower Zagreus, 309, 311 


Valerius, Caeso, consul in 333/2 
B.O., 199 

Valerius, Gaius, consul in 329/8 
B.C., 329 

Valerius, Marcus, consul in 344/3 
B.C., 33; in 342/1 B.C., 41; in 
co B.0., 58; in 3382/1 B.c., 
2 

Veturius, Titus, consul in 331/0 
B.C., 257 


Xandrames, king of the Gan- 
daridae in India, 389 

Xerxes, king of Persia 485-464 
B.O., 157, 327, 443 


Zeus, 163; Zeus Olympius, 39 
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Arngas Tacticus, AscLEPIopoTUS AND ONASANDER. The 
Illinois Greek Club. 

Agscuines. C. D. Adams. 

Arscuytus. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. 

AucrpHron, AELIAN AND Puitostratus: Lerrers. A. R. 
Benner and F. H. Fobes. 

Aprotitoporus. Sir James G. Frazer. 2 Vols. 

Aprottonius Ruopius. R. C. Seaton. 

Tue Apostotic Faruers. Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 

Appran’s Roman History. Horace White. 4 Vols. 

Aratus. Cf. CaALLImMacnus. 

ArtstopHanes. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. Verse 
trans. 

AristoTLte: Art or Rueronic. J. H. Freese. 

AristoTLeE: ATHENIAN ConstiTuTION, Eupemian Eruics, 
Virtues anp Vices. H. Rackham. 

ArtstoTLeE: GENERATION oF Anrmats. A. L. Peck. 

Artstotte: Mertapnysics. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. 

AristoTte: Merroroxoeica. H. D. P. Lee. 

ArnistoTttE: Minor Works. W. S. Hett. ‘“ On Colours,” 
“On Things Heard,” ‘‘ Physiognomics,” ‘“‘ On Plants,” 
‘“* On Marvellous Things Heard,” ** Mechanical Problems,” 
‘“On Indivisible Lines,’ ‘‘ Situations and Names of 
Winds,” ‘‘ On Melissus, Xenophanes, and Gorgias.” 

Artstotte: Nicomacnean Ernics. H. Rackham. 
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AristoTLE: Orconomica anp Macya Moraua. G. C. 
Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. II.) 

AristoTLe: On THE Heavens. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

AristoTLeE: Own THE Sout, Parva Naturais, On Breatu. 
W. S. Hett. 

ArnistotLE: Tue Catrecorres. On Interpretation. H. P. 
Cooke; Prior Anatytics. H. Tredennick. 

AristotLe: Posterior Anatytics. H. Tredennick ; Topics. 
E. S. Forster. 

AristoTte: Sopuisticat ReruTations. CoMING-TO-BE AND 
Passinc-away. E. S. Forster. On tHe Cosmos. D. J. 
Furley. 

ArisroTLe: Parts or Anmats. A. L. Peck; Motion ann 
Procression or Anrmats. KE. S. Forster. 

AristotLtE: Puysics. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. Corn- 
ford. 2 Vols. 

AristotLE: Porrics; Lonetnus oN THE SuBLIME. W. 
Hamilton Fyfe; Demerrius on Styte. W. Rhys Roberts. 

Anistotte: Poxrrics. H. Rackham. 

AristoTteE: Prosrems. W. S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

AristoTLeE: Ruetrorica ap ALExANDRUM. H. Rackham. 
(With Problems, Vol. II.) 

Arran: History of ALEXANDER AND Inpica. Rev. E. 
lliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

ArHENArus: DerpnosopuistaE. C. B. Gulick. 7 Vols. 

Sr. Bastru: Lerrers. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

Caxtrmmacuus: Fracments. C. A. Trypanis. 

Catitmacnus: Hymys anp Epicrams, anpD LycopHron. 
A. W. Mair; Aratus. G. R. Mair. 

Crement or Atexanpria. Rev. G. W. Butterworth. 

Coxiutuus. Cf. Oppran. 

Dapunis anD Cutor. Cf. Loncus. 

Demostuenes 1: Oxrynrutacs, Paiirrics anD Minor Ora- 
tions: I-XVII anp XX. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes II: De Corona anp Dr Fatsa LecarIone. 
C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes II]: Merpras, AnproTion, ARISTOCRATES, 
Trmocrates, Aristocriron. J. H. Vince. 

Demostuenes IV-VI: Private Orations anD In NEaERaM. 
A. T. Murray. 

Demostuenes VII: Funerat Speecu, Erotic Essay, Ex- 
orpra AND Lerrers. N. W. and N. J. DeWitt. 

Dro Casstus: Roman History. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
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Dio Curysostom. 5 Vols. Vols. I and II. J. W. Cohoon. 
Vol III. J. W.Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. Vols. IV 
and V. H. Lamar Crosby. 

Droporus Sicutus. 12 Vols. Vols. I-VI. C. H. Oldfather. 
Vol. VII. C. L. Sherman. Vol. VIII. C. B. Welles. 
Vols. IX and X. Russel M.Geer. Vol. XI. F.R. Walton. 

Dioceyes Larrtius. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. 

Dronystus or Haticarnassus: Roman Antiquities. Spel- 
man’s translation revised by E. Cary. 7 Vols. 

Ericrerus. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. 

Evurirrpes. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. Verse trans. 

Eusestus: Eccresrastican History. Kirsopp Lake and 
J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. 

Gaven: On THe Narurat Facunrims. A. J. Brock. 

Tue Greek AntHotocy. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 

Tue Greex Bucoric Ports (Tueocrirus, Bron, Moscnus). 
J. M. Edmonds. 

Greek Evecy anp Iamsus with THE AnacreonTEa. J. M. 
Edmonds. 2 Vols. 

Greek Maruematicat Works. Ivor Thomas. 2 Vols. 

Heropes. Cf. Turopnrasrus: CHARACTERS. 

Heropotus. A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. 

Hestop anp THE Homeric Hymns. H. G. Evelyn White. 

HrrrocraTEs AND THE FracMents or Heracteirus. W.H.S. 
Jones and E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 

Homer: Iniap. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Homer: Opyssry. A. T. Murray. 2 Vols. 

Isarus. E. S. Forster. 

IsocrarEes. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 3 Vols. 

Sr. Joun Damascene: Bartaam anp Ioasapu. Rev. G. R. 
Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 

Josepnus. 9 Vols. Vols. I-IV. H. St. J. Thackeray. Vol. 
V. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. Vols. VI 
and VII. Ralph Marcus. Vol. VIII. Ralph Marcus and 
Allen Wikgren. 

Juttan. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. 

Loyeus: Darunis anp Cutor. Thornley’s translation re- 
vised by J. M. Edmonds; and Parruentus. S. Gaselee. 

Lucran. 8 Vols. Vols. I-V. A. M. Harmon; Vol. VI. 
K. Kilburn; Vol. VII. M.D. Macleod. 

Lycorppron. Cf. Cacuimacuus. 

Lyra Grareca. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. 

Lystas. W. R. M. Lamb. 
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Manetuo. W.G. Waddell. Protemy: Trerrasrstos. F. E. 
Robbins. 

Marcus Auretius. C. R. Haines. 

Mewnanpver. F. G. Allinson. 

Minor Artic Orarors. 2 Vols. K. J. Maidment and 
J. O. Burtt. 

Nonnos: Dronystaca. W.H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 

Oprr1an, Cottutnus, TrypHtoporus. A. W. Mair. 

Papryri. Non-Lrrerary Serecrions. A. S. Hunt and C. C. 
Edgar. 2 Vols. Lirerary Sevecrions (Poetry). D. L. 
Page. 

Partuenius. Cf. Loneus. 

Pausanras: Description or Greece. W. H. S. Jones. 5 
Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. E. Wycherley. 

Puito. 10 Vols. Vols. I-V. F. H. Colson and Rev. G. H. 
Whitaker; Vols. VI-X. F. H. Colson; General Index. 
Rev. J. W. Earp. 

Two Supplementary Vols. Translation only from. an 
Armenian Text. Ralph Marcus. 

Purtostratus: Imacines: Caxzistratus: Descriptions. 
A. Fairbanks. 

Puttostratus: Tue Lire or Arottonius or Tyana. F.C. 
Conybeare. 2 Vols. 

Puitostratus anp Evuwnarius; Lives or THE Sopuists. 
Wilmer Cave Wright. 

Pinpar. Sir J. E. Sandys. 

Prato: Cuarmripes, Atcrprapes, Hipparcuus, THE Lovers, 
Tueaces, Minos anv Eprnomis. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Cratyius, Parmentpes, GREATER Hrppras, Lesser 
Hierras. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Eurnyruro, Apotocy, Criro, PHarpo, PHarprus. 
H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Lacurs, Proracoras, Meno, Euruypemus. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Laws. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Lysis, Symposium, Goreras. W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: Repusiic. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. 

Prato: Statesman. Puitesus. H. N. Fowler: Ion. 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

Prato: THearretus anv Sopuist. H. N. Fowler. 

Prato: Trmarus, Critras, CiiropHo, MENExeENus, Epi- 
STULAE. Rey. R. G. Bury. 

Prurarcu: Moratra. 15 Vols. Vols. I-V. F.C. Babbitt; 
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Vol. VI. W.C.Helmbold; Vol. VII. P.H. De Lacy and 
B. Einarson; Vol. 1X. E. L. Minar, Jr., F. H. Sandbach, 
W.C. Helmbold; Vol. X. H.N. Fowler; Vol. XII. H. 
Cherniss and W. C. Helmbold. 

Puutarcn: Tue Paracet Lives. B. Perrin. 11 Vols. 

Porysius. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

Procorius: History or rHE Wars. H. B. Dewing. 7 Vols. 

Protemy: Trrrasrstos. Cf. MANnetTHo. 

Quintus Smyrnarus. A.S. Way. Verse trans. 

Sextus Emprricus. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 

Sornoctes. F. Storr. 2 Vols. Verse trans. 

Srraso: Grocrapny. Horace L. Jones. 8 Vols. 

Tueopnrastus: Cuaracters. J. M. Edmonds; Herropes, 
etc. A. D. Knox. 

Tueornrastus: Enaqurry into Prants. Sir Arthur Hort. 
2 Vols. 

Tuucypipes. C. F. Smith. 4 Vols. 

Trypuioporus. Cf. Oppran. 

XenorpHon: Cyroparpra. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 

XenopHon: Hetrenica, Anasasis, APoLOoGy, AND Sympo- 
sium. C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 3 Vols. 

XxrnorpHon: MeEmorasitia AND Orconomicus. E, C. Mar- 
chant. 

Xenopuon: Scripta Minorna. E, C. Marchant. 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


AristotLte: Hisror1a Anrmatium (Greek). A. L. Peck. 
Basrius (Greek) anp Puarprus (Latin). B. E. Perry. 
Prortrnus (Greek). A. H. Armstrong. 
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VOLUMES .PUBLISHED GREEK AUTHORS—continued- 








LYRA GRAECA. 3 vols. 7? 

LYSIAS 

MANETHO., PTOLEMY: TETRABIBLOS 

MARCUS AURELIUS 

MENANDER 

MINOR ATTIC ORATORS. 2 vols. a 
NONNOS: pionysiIAca. 3 vols 

OPPIAN. COELUTHUS. TRYPHIODORUS 

PAPYRI: sevections. 5 vols. Vols. I-III 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. 5 vols. 

PHILO. 10 vols. Vols. I-X. AND 2 supplementary vols. (translation only) 
PHILOSTRATUS: LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF TYANA. 2 vols. 

PHILOSTARTUS AND EUNAPIUS: LIvEs OF THE SOPHISTS 

ee RATUS: imacines. CALLISTRATUS: DESCRIPTIONS 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES I & II, HIPPARCHUS, THE LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS, 


PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER AND LESSER HIPPIAS 
PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAEDO, PHAEDRUS 
PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHYDEMUS 
PLATO: Laws. 2 vols. 
PLATO: Lysis, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS 
PLATO: REPUBLIC. 2 vols. 
PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS, ION 
PLATO: THEAETETUS, SOPHIST 
PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, og ple MENEXENUS, EPISTLES 
PLUTARCH: PARALLEL Lives. 11 v 
PLUTARCH: mora ia, 15 vols. Vos ‘1-VU, IX, X, XII 
POLYBIUS. 6 vols. 
PROCOPIUS. 7 vols. 
PTOLEMY : TETRABIBLOS oe MANETHO) 
UINTUS SMYRNAEU: 
SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. ae 
SOPHOCLES. 2 vols. 
STRABO: GeoGRaPHY. 8 vols. 


a 


THEOCRITUS 

THEOPHR oral CHARACTERS. HERODES, CERCIDAS, and the GREEK _ 
_.. CHOLIAMBIC POETS z 
THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. 2 vols. Pa 


THUCYDIDES. 4 vols. * 
XENOPHON: CyROPAEDIA. 2 vols. 


XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, SYMPOSIUM. 3 vols. <a 
XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA and OECONOMICUS : 
XENOPHON: scripTA MINORA bf 


LATIN AUTHORS 
py ae MARCELLINUS. 3 vols. 
Fo ads EIUS: THE GOLDEN ASS (METAMORPHOSES) 

AUGUSTINE: city oF Gop. 7 vols. Vols. I and VI 
ST AUGUSTINE: conressions. 2 vols. i 
ST. AUGUSTINE: SELECT LETTERS 
AUSONIUS. 2 vols. 
BEDE: HISTORICAL WORKS. 2 vols. : 
BOETHIUS: TRACTATES and DE CONSOLATIONE PHILOSOPHIAE aw 
CAESAR: ALEXANDRIAN, AFRICAN AND SPANISH WARS — 
CAESAR: CIVIL WARS ' 


CAESAR: GALLIC WARS ——4 


CATO anp VARRO: DE RE RUSTICA { ; 
CATULLUS. TIBULLUS. PERVIGILIUM VENERIS | a 
CELSUS: DE MeEDICINA. 3 vols. { ! 
[CICERO]: AD HERENNIUM 
a ag BRUTUS AND ORATOR } 
CERO: IN CATILINAM, PRO MURENA, PRO SULLA, PRO FLACCO } 
SIcERO: DE ORATORE (Books IJ and II) r 
CICERO: DE orATORE (Book III), DE FATO, and others | 
&ICERO: De INVENTIONE, DE OPTIMO GENERE ORATORUM, TOPICA j 
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